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CHAPTER I 


OEIGm AND EARLY LIFE 

Chandragapta’s AcMevem^s : His Historicity. 
Chandragupta Maiirya ranks as one of India’s 
greatest rulers. There are many titles to his great- 
ness which, in several respects, is found to be even 
unique. He figures as the first ‘ hi s torical ’ emperor 
of India in the sense that he is the earliest emperor in 
Indian History whose historicity can be established 
on the solid ground of ascertained chronology. 

Earlier Emperors. India had seen many great 
kings and emperors before him like Mahapadma, 
Nanda, Ajatasatru, or Bimbisara whose reign was 
enlivened by the moving personality of the great 
Buddha. And even before these we read in the texts 
of earlier emperors with high-sounding titles acquir- 
ed by conquests and formally conferred upon them 
with appropriate religious ceremonies announcing 
such achievements. Indeed, the tradition of such 
great kings and emperors goes back to the Vedas. 
The liigveda tells of Sudas who had achieved his 
overiordship of ^igvedic India By his victory at the 
Battle of Ten Kings (Dasa.ra|«d> {Rty VHI. 33, 2. 5; 
83, 8], repr^enting about forty' different IJ,igvedic 
peoples. 

Terms and Ceremonies of Imperialism. The 
conception paramount power and impe^ 
sovereignty Jwas so well established even in these 
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early days that it expressed itself in appropriate 
technical terms, such as Adhiraja^ Rajadhiraja,jox 
Samrat, liberally used in the Vedic texts. The 
Aitareya Brdhmana [VIIL 15] even uses the more 
significant term, Ekar&t, and, together with the 
SaUpatha Brdhmana [XIIL 5, 4], enthuses over the 
‘ world-wide ’ conquests of the two Bharata kings, 
Dauhshanti and Satrajita Satanika, stating that “ the 
great deeds of Bharata neither men before or alter 
him attained, as the sky a man with his hands . 
These two texts also mention as many as twelve other 
such great kings. Even different ceremonies m’e 
described for different grades of _ kingship : the 
Gopatha Brdhmana prescribes Rdjasuya for the Kaja, 
Vdjapeya for the Samrat, Aivamedha for the Svarat, 
Purushamedha for ¥irat, and Saryamedha tor 
Sarvarat, while the Apastamha Srauta Sutra 
[XX. 1, 1] reserves the Asmmedha only for a Sarva- 
hhauma sovereign. 

Importance of Chronology. Chandragupta ioUows 
in the wake of this imperial tradition. But in 
his case the tradition becomes a reality, and acquires 
historicity. The older kings are mere names md 
cannot be related definitely to space and time which 
alone can make them historical characters. , In the 
case of Chandragupta, we are able for the first time 
in the lonA amials of ancient Indian kingship to locate ^ 
ihiiTn accurately in both time and space, and establish 
his history on the basis of chronology. /In one sense, 
History is limited by Chronology, and what is history 
proper is chronological history, comprising an 
arrangement of facts in order of time. Chronology is 
not so essential to the history of thought or cultural 
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history, made up, as it is, not of isolated and indivi- 
dual dated events, but of large movements of the 
spirit embracing a long interval of time, though even 
such cultural history must rest on and present a 
sequence in thought, what Max MiiUer has caU^^^ 
inner chronology of ideas But Chronology is 
essential to Biography, An individual cannot ranh 
as a historical person unless his life and work are 
placed in time. The dates of Chandragupta’s life and 
reign may be worked out with considerable precision. 
Other Titles to Greatness. We may now examine 
his other titles to greatness. He is the first Indian 
king who established his rule over an extended India, 
an India greater than modem British India. The 
boundaries of this Greater India lay far beyond the 
frontiers of modern India along the borders of Persia. 
Chandragupta is again the first of the Eulers of India 
to be able by his conquests to join up the valleys of 
the Indus and the land of the five rivers with the 
eastern valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna in one 
Empire that stretched from Aria (Herat) to Patali- 
putra. And he is also the first Indian King who 
followed up this pohtical unification of Northern 
India by extending his conquests beyond the barriers 
of the Vindhyas so as to bring both North and South 
under the umbrella of one paramount sovereign. 

{^ Earlier in his career, he was again the first Indian 
leader who had to confront the distressing conse- 
quences of a European and foreign invasion of his 
country, the conditions of national depression and dis- 
organisation to which it was exposed, and then to 
achieye tibe unique distinction of recovering his coun- 
try’s freedom from the yoke of Greek rule.-^ It may 
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be recalled that Alexander’s invasion of India cover- 
ed a period of about three years from May 327 B.C. to 
May 324 B.C., whd^ it will be seen that Chandra- 
gupta was able to rid the country of all traces of 
Greek occupation by 323 B.C. Very few Rulers of 
India have to their credit the accomplishment of 
so much within the short time of his reign which, 
according to the Puranas, embraced a period of only 
24 years, crown all, Chandragupta, as the 
founder of the imperial Maurya dynasty, gives to 
India for the first time a continuous history as well as 
a unified history, a history affecting India as a whole, 
and as a unit, in the place of merely local histories 
involving only particular peoples and regions of 
India. This imperial history thus inaugurated by 
Ghandragupta could not long survive him. It soon 
lost itself in local annals. The political unity of India 
attained tmder the Matuya emperors was not main- 
tained by their successors. One political authority 
no longer shaped her history. India was again split 
up into a multitude of smaller States and Kingdoms, 
each having its own history. 

Sources : Greek and Latin Works. An advantage 
- of Mauryan History lies in the abundance, 
‘authenticity, and variety of its sources. One of the 
greatest discoveries of Indian History (which we 
owe to Sir William Jones) is the correspondence of 
the Greek name Sandrocottos or Androkottos to the 
Indian name Chandragupta [Asiatic Researches, W. 
p. 11]. This led to the consequential conclusion that 
Chandragupta was a contemporary of Alexander 
whom he had also personally interviewed. We get 
this fact from Plutarch who states: “Androkottoa 
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himself, who was then but a youth, saw Alexander 
himself.” The result of this discovery has been a 
bountiful crop of evidence bearing on Chandragupta 
Maurya and his times, furnished by the historians of 
Alexander’s campaigns in India. Foreign sources 
thus throw a flood of light on what might have re- 
mained a most obscure chapter of Indian History, 
though it was so glorious by its achievements. To 
these sources, Indian History is also indebted for 
what has been called ‘ the sheet-anchor of its chrono- 
logy,’ for the starting-point of Indian chronology is 
the date of Chandragupta’s accession to sovereignty. 

Of the companions of Alexander on his cam- 
paigns, three are noted for their writings on India, viz., 
(1) Nearchus, whom Alexander deputed to explore 
the coast beween the Indus and the Persian Gulf; (2) 
Onesicritus, who took part in the voyage of Nearchus 
and afterwards wrote a book about it and India; and 
(3) Aristohulus, whom Alexander entrusted with 
certain commissions in India. 

Ihe writings of these companions of Alexander 
were supplemented in the third century B.C. by those 
of some European ambassadors who were sent by 
‘ the Hellenistic kings to India. Of these, Megasthenes 
was unfortunately the only one who utilised his 
opportunities properly and has left the fullest account 
of India in classical literature. His account, however, 
is lost in the original and can be traced only in the 
citations of later writers among whom the following 
may be noted; 

1. Strabo, who lived c. 64 B.C.-19 A.D. and 
Wrote an important geographical work, of whidh 
Book XV, Chapter I, deals with India: its geography, 
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manners, and customs, on the basis of material drawn 
from the companions of Alexander and from 
Megasthenes. 

2. Diodorus who lived up to 36 B.C. and wrote 
an accoimt of India taken from Megasthenes. 

3. Pliny the Elder, the author of Natural His- 
tory, an encyclopaedic work published about 75 
A.D, and giving notices of India drawn from the 
Greek books and also recent reports of merchants. 

4. Arrian who lived up to, 172 A.D., and wrote 
the best account of Alexander’s expedition ( Anahasis) 
and a tract on India, its geography, manners, and 
customs, drawn from Nearchus, Megasthenes, and 
Eratosthenes, the geographer (176>195 B.C.). 

5. Plutarch, c. 45-125 A.D., whose Lives in- 
cludes a Life of Alexander in its chapters 57-67 and 
deals with India. 

6. Justin who lived in the second century A.D. 
and composed an Epitome, of which Book XII gives 
an account of Alexander’s Campaigns in India. 

Indian Works. Besides these Latin and Greek 
sources, there are also Brahminical, Buddhist, and 
Jain source throwing light on Chandragupta’s life and 
times. The Brahminical sources include the Puranas, 
the Arthaiastra of Kautilya, the Mudrarakshasa of 
Vi^khadatta, and, partly, works like the Kathasarit- 
sdgara of Somadeva or Brihatkathamanjarl of Kshe- 
mendra. The Buddhist authorities are mainly 
Dipavamsa, Mahnvamsa, the MaMvamsa Tlka, and 
Mahabodhivaima. The Jain authorities are mainly 
Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu and PariMshtaparvan 
of Hemachandra. Other minor sources, texts, 
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inscriptions, or coins, will be indicated in the coxirse 
of the narrative. 

Age of Arthasdstra. Of the above authorities, 
there is a controversy regarding the Arthasdstra 
as a document of Maurya history. Professor 
F. W. Thomas holds the view [Cambridge His- 
tory of India, I. p. 467] that the date of the work 
“clearly falls within or near the Maxnya period.” 
This was the view taken earlier by scholars like the 
late Dr. Vincent A. Smith in his Early History of 
India, Dr. H. Jacobi, and Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. This 
view is followed in this work. It will be seen from 
the contents and details of the work that, whatever 
' might be the time of its composition in its present 
form, it is a picture of early conditions applicable to 
Mauryan India, As F. W. Thomas further points 
out [ib, p. 474] : “ Concerning the condition and orga- 
nisation of the vast Maurya empire, the Greeks have 
provided us with a considerable body of valuable 
information: and, as the Arthasdstra furnishes the 
means of describing the complete polity exiting at 
the time, its land system, its fiscal system, its law, its 
social system, with some view of literature and reli- 
gion, we shall not forego the opportunity, so rare in 
Indian histojy — ^we must wait for the time of Akbar 
and the Ain-i-Akhari — of dwdling a little on the 
picture.” 

The lineage of Chandragupta is a sub- 
ject of controversy. One view holds him to be of 
high birth, a true-born Kshatriya eminently worthy 
of royalty, while the other view slanders hhn ajs a 
^an of base birth, a Sudra, not eligible for kingship. 
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We shall have to decide this controversy by a conside- 
ration of all the evidence adduced on both sides. 

Extracts from Classical Works. We shall first 
consider the evidence of foreign authorities on 
account of its double advantage. Firstly, it is earliest 
in time, and nearest to the time of Chandragupta, 
and, secondly, it is based on contemporary Indian re- 
ports, the current stories and traditions on the sub- 
ject gathered by some of the Greek historians at first 
hand. 

The foliowhig extracts are made from the ciassi- 
cad sources as being relevant to tire issue: 

(1) From Curtius (of first century A.D.): 
Porus (the Indian king who was defeated by Alex- 
ander in the battle of the Hydaspes and the greatest 
personality of the times in 'that region) reported to 
Alexander “that the present king (the Nanda king 
who was later to be supplanted by Chandi’agupta 
Maurya) was^ not merely a man originally of no dis- 
tinction, but even of the very meanest condition. 
His father was in fact a barber” who stealthily 
became the queen’s paramour and encompassed the 
assassination of the king by treachery. “ Then, under 
the pretence of acting as guai'dian to the royal chil- 
dren, he usurped the supreme authority, and having 
put the young princes to death begot the present king 
who was detested and held cheap by his subjects.” 

(2) From Diodorus : Porus informed Alex- 
ander “ that the kjog of the Gangaridai (the Nanda 
king) was a ihan of quite wortUe^^^aracter and 
held in no respect, as he was Siought to be the son 
of a barher.” 

(3) From Plutarch: “ Androkottos (Chandra- 
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gupta) himself, who was then but a youth, saw 
Alexander himself and afterwards used to declare 
that Alexander could easily have taken possession of 
the whole country (of ‘ the Gangaridai and the Prasii ' 
under the Nanda king) , since the king was hated and 
despised by his subjects for the wickedness of his 
disposition and the meanness of his origin.” 

(4) From Justin (writing, as we have seen, in 
the second century A.D. on the basis of a Greek work 
of first century B.C.): “India, after Alexander’s 
death, as if the yoke of servitude had been shaken 
off its neck, had put his prefects to death. Sandro- 
cottus (Chandragupta) was the leader who achieved 
its freedom. He was jbom in humble Bfe but was 
prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen. By his 
insolent behaviour he had offended Nandrus^ and 
was ordered to be put to death when he sought safety 
by a speedy flight,” 

Base Origin of Nandas. It will be seen from 
these passages that none of them contains any 
' reference to Chandragupta’s lineage except the pass- 
age from Justin. Justin’s statement only points out 
that Chandragupta was of lowly and not low or base 
birth, that he was a mere commoner who had no 
royal blood in him but who was ‘ aspiring for royalty.’ 
The other passages cited indicate why Chandragupta 
was aspiring after royalty. They are full of aspersions 
on the character of the then reigning Indian king 
who was a man of disreputable origin, the illegitimate 
offering of a barber, “detested and held cheap by his 

1. “Nandrum lias lieen here substituted for the common 

readiing Ahxandmm wlbleli GitschiMd hm dioiro to be an ^ _ 
Imumon of India Alexandeff .3^,, ; 
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subjects.” We are further told by Plutarch that it 
was Chandragupta himself who had reported to 
Alexander the “ meanness ” of Nanda king’s origin. 
Does not this statement itself definitely demonstrate 
that Chandragupta himself was of no mean 
* origin? Ancestral “ meanness ” will then be also 
his by descent. Thus Chandragupta by his own state- 
ment frees himself from any taint of relationship to 
a disreputable royalty as well as any mean origin 
for himself. The passages cited above only show 
how the political conditions of the times were 
paving Chandragupta’s way to royalty after which he 
was thus naturally “aspiring.” 

Thus the evidence of foreign sources based upon 
the reports of the Indians of the day and the stories 
then current in the country does not at all contain any 
insinuations as to the supposed base birth or dis- 
I reputable origin of Chandragupta. On the contrary, 
that evidence imputes it to the then reigning Indian 
king of ‘ Eastern ’ India and describes the consequent 
weakness of his position, inviting his overthrow. At 
first, Chandragupta thought that Alexander might 
easily displace him, considering how he lacked the 
best defence and protection that a king could have, 
the love of his people. For the people’s feelings were 
outraged by the usurpation of sovereignty by a man 
of low origin, the son of a barber, and a Sudra, and a 
murd,erer to boot of the last lawful sovereign, and a 
man of an equally low character possessed of an 
inherently “ wickdd dis^sition.” When Chandra- 
gupta found that iOexander was out of the way and 
unable to carry further his conquests and exploit in 
any way the politi^l situation prevailing in Nanda’s 
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empire, he himself thought of undertaking that task 
and was inspired by ‘ aspiration after royalty as 
stated by Justin. But how could he undertake that 
mission if he was himself not free of the taint which 
made Nanda so unpopular ? If he had to seek the 
support of the people in ridding the country of its 
despicable usurper, and count on their moral opinion 
outraged by Nanda’s disreputable origin and doings, 
he could not hope to do so without having a clean re- 
cord of lineage for himself. One who was making 
political capital out of the base birth of his rival could 
not himself be base-born. Justin also makes 
Chandragupta free of any trace of royal or ^even 
aristocratic blood, far less of any connexion, remote 
or illegitimate, with the Nanda kings, which some 
later Sanskrit traditions seek to ascribe to him. He 
was not out to oust the Nanda king as any Jealous 
kinsman of his. He was out only to free his country 
from the dearly despised domination of the Nanda 
king, as an instrument of his people’s will, as he had 
already freed the country from the yoke of foreign 
rule. 

If, then, the trustworthy foreign histories based 
on Indian evidence collected at first hand are 
innocent of all uncomplimentary references to 
Chandragupta’s lineage, who first started the story 
of his disreputable origin 7 A careful analysis of all 
available evidence will show that the source of this 
story is rather out of the way and not quite authentic. 

We shall now examine all the Indian texts on 
the subject, Brahminical, Buddhist, and Jain. . 

Evidence of The principal Brahnainlcal 

text is that of the Puranas. It wiU he seeh 
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the Puranas are more concei’ned with the origin of 
the Nanda kings than that of Chandragupta. They are 
very much concerned at the ending of Kshatriya rule 
in the country and its displacement by a Sudra rule 
under the Nandas whom they openly brand as adhar- 
mikas, ‘ immoral people.’ The founder of the Nanda 
dynasty is described as the ‘ offspring of a Sudra 
woman ’ (Sudrdgarhhodbhavah) and a ‘ Mahipadma- 
pati/ ‘ exceedingly avaricious as translated by 
H. H. Wilson. According to the commentator, the 
term Mahapadma may mean limitless army or limit- 
less wealth amounting to 100,000 millions [Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purana, p. 184]. 

The Puranas tell us that the previous SiSunaga 
kings were Kshatriyas (Kshatra-bdndhavah) . They 
were followed by the nine Nandas, Mahapadma 
Nanda and his eight sons. Mahapadma became ‘a 
second Para^urama’, as ‘the exterminator of the 
entire Kshatriya race’ (sarvakshatrdntakah) , ‘one 
who uprooted all Kshatriyas (sarvakshatrdnud- 
dhritya) , ‘ the destroyer of Kshatriyas ’ (Kshatra- 
mndsakrit) , and established himself as ‘the sole 
sovereign of the realm ’ (eka-rdt) placed ‘ under the 
umbrella of one authority (eka-chchhatrdm) which 
no one could challenge’ (anullafighita-sdsanah) , 
iThen the Puranas state that this race of “ irreligious ” 
ikings “ will be uprooted by a certain JDvija ”, “ the 
'Brahmana Kautilya ”, and that “ Kautilya will anoint 
Chandragupta as the sovereign of the realm ” (rdjye- 
abhishekshyati ) . 

They know only of Nfiada’s Irase origin. These 
passages from the Puranas tell their own tale in no 
equivocal terms. They clearly point to the following 
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propositions: (1) that the Nanda kings were base- 
born, and had inaugurated unsightoous and un- 
lawful Sudra rule which the Sastras do not approve ; 
(2) that it remained for a militant Brahman, the re- 
doubtable Kautilya, as the custodian and upholder of 
Dharma, to rid the country of its usurpation by Sudra 
rulers and restore it to the lawful rule of the Ksha- 
triyas ; and (3) that, after accomplishing this mission 
of his life by ‘uprooting’ the race of Nandas, 
Kautilya chose Chandragupta for the throne to which 
he was consecrated by the performance of the cere- 
mony of ahhisheka or anointment prescribed for 
royalty. || This formal anointment of Chandragupta 
to sovereignty by an orthodox Brahman of xmbending 
strictness, a master of the Sastras, and an uncompro- 
mising champion of Dharma, like Kautilya, is a proof 
positive that the man of his choice must have been ^ 
one of noble lineage, a Kshatriya who was eligible for , 
kingship. 

^ The Arthasastra. bears the same evidence. It is 
interesting to note that the Arthaiastra of Kautilya 
itself renders explicit the meaning and implications 
of these passages from the Purdnas. At the end of 
the work occurs a passage which states that “ the 
Arthasastra has been compiled by one who forcibly 
i (amarshena) and quickly (dsu) achieved the Bbera-i 
tion of the mother-country, of its culture and learn- 
ing (sdstra), its military power (sastra) from 
the grip of the Nanda kings.” This passage shows 
that Kautilya considered it to be an urgent and 
imperative religious duty to extirpate, as soon as 
possible, and by violent means, the unlawful rule of 
^'udra kings who could not be trusted with the ^irl- 
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tual and cultural, nor even the military, interests of 
the country. The social order and system for which 
Kautilya stands is known as Varnasramadharma 
which rules out royalty for the Sudra and reserves it 
to the Kshatriya whose occupations are prescribed 
to be the ‘pursuit of arms’ (Bastrajwa), and 
‘protection of living beings ’, i.e., military and 
administrative functions. The Kshatriya king is to 
function as the Danda or the Executive to uphold 
and enforce Dharma as the ultimate Sovereign, 
the rule of Law. It is thus quite absurd to suppose 
that Kautilya who was out to rescue this Dharma or 
system from the outrage inflicted upon it by a Sudra 
sovereignty could have chosen as his agent in the ful- 
filment of his sacred mission a person of the same dis- 
qualification. He could not cms^rate to sovereignty 
one Sudra in place' of anoSer^ |To add to this, we 
have Kautilya’s own opinion as 'to the merits of a 
king who is high-born (ahhijdta^ and one who is 
lowborn (anahhijata) . Kautilya prefers a high-born 
king, even though he. is weak and powerless (ditrba- 
lam), to a king of low birth but of great power 
(halavdn) . His argument is that the people 
(prakritayah) of their own accord welcome a prince 
of noble lineage (svayam upanamanti) and are pre- 
pared to follow him (anuvartate) out of their 
natural regard for the greatness that springs from 
birth {jatyam kulotpannam) and character 
(aiivarya^akritjdi aisvaryarhatd) . On the con- 
trary, the people are>naturally averse to a base-bom 
prince whose intni^es (u they are not pre- 

pared to support (msamvadayanti, na anmartanU ) , 
For, as the saying is; ' Love is kindled by Virtue’ 
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(anurdge sarvagunyam) [Arthasdstra VIIL 2], 
This reads like the self-defence of Kautilya in pre- 
ferring a humble prince like Chandragupta, a true- 
born Kshatriya, to the Sudra king Nanda, with all his 
power and pelf. 

The term ‘Maurya’. The theory of the base 
birth of Chandragupta Maurya was first suggested by 
the derivation which a commentator was at pains to 
find for the epithet Maurya as applied to Chandra- 
gupta by the Puranas. The commentator on the 
Purdna text takes Maurya to be the son of Mura who 
was one of the wives of king Nanda [Char^raguptam 
Nandasyaim patnyantarasya Murasaihjnasya putraih 
Mauryandm prathamam]. Heavens save us from 
commentators who supplement texts by facts of their 
own creation ! The commentator here makes the 
astounding statement that Chandragupta was a son 
of the Nanda king against the silence of all the 
Purdnas'^'Stx^, subject. Such a fact completely mili- 
tates against the context of the reffJEences which the 
PurdrtMs make to Chandragupta, as'^eady indicated. 

It may be noted that if there is any of connexion 
between a preceding and succeeding dynasty,^ the 
Purdnas as a rule do not omit to mention it. iJFor 
instance, in the case of the Saisunaga dynasty which .• 
was succeeded by that of the Nandas, it has been • 
clearly stated that of the ten SaiSunaga kings, the 
ninth was Nandivardhana, and the tenth was his son 
named Mahanandin, and that, “as son of Mahanandin 
by a Sudra woman will be bor^, a king, Mahapadma 
(Nanda), who will exterminate all Kshatriyas. 
Thereafter, kings will be of Sfidra origin.” If this his- 
tory had repeated itself in the case of the Mauryas, 
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and if the first Maurya king were also related to the 
preceding Nanda king in the same way as the Nanda 
king was i’elated to the preceding Saisunaga king, 
that history could not have been omitted by the Pura- 
nas. It is nothing but a pure and simple invention 
of the commentator to explain grammatically the for- 
mation Maurya horn Mura. But he is as innocent of 
grammar as of any concern for truth. It is impossi- 
ble to derive by any grammar Maurya as a direct 
formation from Mura. The derivative from Mura is 
Maureya. The term Maurya can be derived only 
from the masculine Mura which is mentioned as the 
name of a gotra in a Ganapdtha to Panini’s Sutra 
[IV. 1, 151]. It is strange that the derivation of 
the term has not been traced by this track. The 
commentator was more interested in finding a 
mother than in grammar! The only redeeming fea- 
ture-^rf-ifee commentator is that not merely is he 
innocent of grammar and histoiy : he is also inno- 
cent of any libel against Chandragupta. For he has 
not stated that Mura, the supposed mother of 
Chandragupta, was a Sudra woman or a courtesan of 
the Nanda king. He is severely silent about her 
caste, while he describes Mui’a as a lawfully wedded 
wife of the king. Thus even this commentator of the 
Purdna cannot be held responsible for the theory of 
Chandragupta’s low origin. 

The question is : On whom are we to father 
this slanderous story ? 

Evidence of ' Mw^rSkshasa the terms ‘ Vrishala ’ 
and ‘ Kttla-Mtio.’ It * generally supposed that the 
true source of the story is the Mudrdrakshasaf 
of which the relevant passages may be now 



ary sense to mean ‘ the son of a Siidra.’ It is, how- 
ever, to be noted that the term may bear another 
meaning as one of compliment instead of opprobrium. 
A passage in the drama itself [III. 18] uses the term 
Vrishala as a term of honour to mean ‘ one who is a 
vrisha among kings, th e best o f kings.’ In several 
other places, the term is u^asone of endearment by 
Chanakya for his favourite pupil and almost as his 
personal nickname. It is left only to the enemies of 
Chandragupta to use it as a term of abuse against 
him [VI. 6], and that also by way of a pun on 
what is taken to be his nickname, Ihus the deroga- 
tory meaning of the term Vrishala is not at all esta- 
bMshed in the drama. A similar meaning is sought 
to be found in the other term Kuhrhlna as applied to 
Chandragupta [11. 17] and pointing undoubtedly 
to his ‘ inferior lineage.’ But the context in which the 
term is used only shows that it should mean lowly, and 
not low or degraded lineage, and does not cast any slur 
on it. It practically indicates what Justin has stated, 
viz,, ‘ that he was born in humble life,’ It really 
means that Chandragupta was bom of a hlna or 
‘humble’, hula or ‘family,’ as contrasted with the 
Nandas dwcribed as ‘ prathita-kulaj&h/ ‘of illustri- 
ous Hneage,’ or of ‘high birth’ {uchchairavijamm 
(VI. 6)]. The point emphasised against Chandra- 
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gupta by his enemies in the drama is that he is a mere 
upstart, of a family unknown to name and fame 
(aprathita-kula) , having no trace of any aristocratic 
or royal blood in him, and, as such, utterly unworthy 
of the, t h rone which was adorned by the Nandas of 
noble lineage. This is xmdoing the Puranas with venge- 
ance. While the Puranas represent the Nandas as 
Sudra kings of odious origin, the tables are complete- 
ly turned by the Mudrarakshasa which gives to the 
, Nandas a proud pedigree and reserves to Chandra- 
I gupta all the opprobrium attaching to a mere com- 
I moner, and an upstart of unknown family of indiffer- 
'^ent status. But dramatic partisanship and prejudice 
cannot be taken as sober history, nor should a drama 
\ separated by an interval of about eight centuries from 
|the time of Chandragupta prevail against the Purdrias 
’as a historical source. 

Evidence of the Commentator. But though 
the Mudrarakshasa cannot thus be invoked in 
support of any calumny against Chandragupta, 
there is no escape for him from the clutches of its 
commentator who definitely fastens it on him. 
Dhun^iraja, a commentator on Mudrarakshasa, of the 
eighteenth century, is responsible for some new his- 
tory. In the Upodghata of his commentary, he intro- 
duces Sarvarthasiddhi as the father of two sets of 
sons by two wives, viz., (1) the nine Nandas by his 

Stmanda and (2) Maurya by his junior wife 
named Mura. It was left to Dhundhiraja to make the 
discovery for the Jrret time in the long history of 
these Chandragupta traditions that the woman MiM 
was a VrishalMmaja, ike daughter of a Vrishah or 
Sudra. DhundhirSja stands alone in Ihis statement 
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which may be taken for what it is worth. It is also 
implied that Sarvarthasiddhi was of high caste along 
with his nine sons, the Nandas, born of his Kshatriya 
wife, Sunanda. According to Dhim#iiraja, Chandra- 
gupta was a son of Maurya who was entrusted with 
the command of his army by his father Sarvartha- 
siddhi in preference to his Nanda sons, whereupon 
the Nandas contrived the mui’der of Maurya and all 
his sons except Chandragupta who escaped. This 
united Chandragupta with Chapakya in a common 
hostility to the Nandas. 

Other points in Mudmrakshasa. A few other 
points are revealed in the Mudrarakshasa on the sub- 
ject. It may be noted that the attitude of the drama 
towards Chandragupta is not always consistent or 
constant. It shows an anxiety at times not to point 
the finger of scorn at him as Vrishala but to hail him 
as a prince, a scion of the Nanda house, a Nandanvaya, 
a Maurya-putm [11. 6], and the same note is struck 
by Rakshasa, the faithful follower and minister of 
Nanda, in describing himself as Chandragupta’s pitri- 
paryayagata, i.e., as the holder of the hereditary office 
of minister of his family. He also mentions Chandra- 
gupta as his svamiputm, his master’s son. It may 
be noted that the drama describes Chandragupta as 
a Mauryck-putra and not as a Nanda-putra. Yet he 
is called ‘a scion of the NandaJ aatiae because he is 
•son of "Maurya who was a son of Sg^aijffiasiddhi, the 
father of nine Nandas, and of Nanda ancestry 
himself. This old king was called a Nanda. He is 
seen in the drama to have fled from Pataliputra to the 
forest at the suggestion of Rakshasa, as all his soQS, 
the nine Nandas, were killed one after another by 
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Cha^iakya and Chandragupta. And yet Chandra- 
gupta could not be called a parricide, because he is 
not called Nanda^putra : the son of any of the nine 
Nahdas. The other description of him as a Mautya- 
pixtta saves him from that heinous crime [See C. D. 
Chatter ji, ‘Observations on the Brihat-kathd ’ in 
Indian Culture, I. p. 221]. 

Thus the drama departs from the tradition of the 
Purana which does not assert any connexion by 
blood between Chandragupta and Nanda. The drama 
here draws upon the commentator of the Purana who 
first attests that connexion, as we have seen. 

The Mudrarakshasa shows other points of 
divergence from the Pura/ms. While the 
Puranas know of nine Nandas, the drama 
knows of a tenth lfe"n3a named Sarvartiha- 
siddhi whom it describes as a NandavamMya, a scion 
of the Nanda dynasty, and whom it places on the 
throne after the death of the last Nanda. Thus the 
enemy whom Chanakya and Chandragupta are to 
fight is not the Nanda king proper, as stated in the 
Puranas, but a kinsman of his. The drama opens 
with the statement of Chanakya to the effect that he 
has already “ exterminated the nine Nandas from 
the earth and rooted out the stem of Nanda. But he 
fears that he cannot consider his work to be finished 
so long as there still survives a single offshoot of the 
Nanda family.” And so, in that view, he did not 
refrain from accomplishing the assassination of Sar- 
varthasiddhi then hvmg as a hermit in the forest, 

, because he happened to be the last surviving “ shoot 
^ of Nandas’ stem.” 

Kashmir Tradition. We owe a different version of 
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Chandragupta’s lineage to two other Sanskrit works 
of Kashmir, the Kathdsaritsdgara, and the Brihat- 
kathdmaniarl, both as late as the eleventh century 

A.D. 

These texts do not know of the nine Nandas, 
nor of their father, Sarvarthasiddhi, known to 
Mudrarakshasa. They mention only two Nandas : 
(1) Furwj:Nanda, stated to be the father of 
Chandragupta (whereas his father is named Maurya 
in the Mudrarakshasa); (2) Yoga-Nanda, father of 
Hiranyagupta or Harigupta, 

The relation between these two Nandas is not 
specified, nor is any connexion asserted between 
them, and between them and the nine or ten Nandas 
known to Mudrarakshasa. 

It is not also stated whether Pilraa-Nanda was 
even a prince. We are only told that the second 
Nanda or Yoga-Nanda was a king who succumbed 
to the krityd or magical spell practised against his 
life by Chapalcya who installed Chandragupta as 
king in his placiniiis Nanda is also stated to be a 
Sudra, and to have his camp at Ayodhya. 

On the whole, it is thus clear that beyond the 
, mere names of Nanda, Chanakya, and Chandragupta, 
there is hardly any link of connexion between the 
‘"tradition of the Kashmir texts and that of the 
Mudrarakshasa whicdi is very widely and wrongly 
supposed to have been based upon either the Brihat- 
kathd of Gunadhya, or its later Kashmir redaction, 
or even the Brihatkathdmahjan. The Kashmir tra- 
dition moves on different lines altogether, and has 
hardly any points of contact with the Mudrarakshasa 
story [C. D. Chatter Ji in Indian Culture ^ Vpl. I. 
pp. 210 ff.]. 
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Buddhist Tradition. We shall now turn to the 
Buddhist traditions which describe the 'Nandins’ 
as of unknown lineage (anndtakula) and testify to 
the noble lineage of Chandragupta without any 
doubts about it. Chandragupta is described as a 
scion of the Kshatriya clan of Moriyas, an offshoot 
of the noble and sacred sept of the Sakyas who gave 
the Buddha to the world. According to the story, 
these Moriyas separated from the parent community 
to escape from its invasion by the cruel Kosala king, 
Vidudabha and found refuge in a secluded Himalayan 
region. This region was known for its peacocks, 
whence the immigrants also became known as 
Moriyas, i.e., those belonging to the place of peacocks. 
Moriya is from ‘ More’ which is the Pali woi’d for pea- 
cock, corresponding to the Samkrit word ‘ Mayura/ 
Another version of the story mentions a city called 
Moriya-nagara after the fact that it was built with 
“ bricks coloured like peacocks’ necks.” Tlie people 
who built the city became known as Moriyas. The 
MahShodhivamm [ed. Strong p. 98], states that 
“ Prince (kumdra) Chandragupta, born of a dynasty 
of kings (narinda-kula-sanibhava) , hailing from the 
city known as Moriyanagara, which was built by the 
Sdkyaputtas, being supported by the Brahmana 
(dvija) , Chanakya, became king at Pataliputra.” 

The Mahd,vamsa also states that Chandragupta 
was “ born of a family of Kshatriyas called Moriyas.” 
[Monydnam khatUydnam mmse jotam]. 

The Buddhist canonical work Digha Nikdya 
, [11. 167] mentions the Kshatriya clan known as the 
■Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

In the Dwydmddna [ed., CoweH, p. 370], 
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Bindusara (Chandragupta’s son) is mentioned as a 
lawfully anointed Kshatriya king (Kshatriya- 
murdhdbhishikta) , while Asoka (his grandson) is 
described as a Kshatriya. 

Jain Tradition. Jain tradition also relates that 
Chandragupta was born of a daughter of the chief 
of a village community who were known as ‘rearers 
of royal peacocks’ (mayura-poshaka-grdme) [Hema- 
chandra’s Parisishtaparvan, VIII, 230], while it des- 
cribes Nanda as the son of a barber by a courtesan 
(whom the Greeks specify to be the queen of the 
last king) [Ib. VI. 232]. This imputes to him a 
double infamy due to both parents being tainted. 
The Avasyaka Sutra (p. 693) which also knows of 
nine Nandas (navame Nande), describes the first 
Nanda as begotten of a barber (napitadasa. . ,raja 
jdtah). 

It may, however, be noted that the Parisishta- 
parvan [VIII. 320] relates the story that while the 
deposed Nanda king was allowed by Chanakya to 
leave Pataliputra with all the luggage that could be 
accommodated in a single chariot, he had with him 
two wives and one daughter who fell in love with 
Chandragtii>ta at first sight and was permitted by her 
father Nanda to marry him, “ because it is customary 
for Kshatriya girls to marry according to their choice ” 
(Prdyah Kshatriya-kanyandm sasyate hi svayam- 
varah). This seems to imply that Nanda was still 
claiming that he was a Kshatriya. 

Momnnental Evidence. The Buddhist tradition 
as well as the Jain tradition connecting the peacock, 
Mayura, with the Moriya or Maurya dynasty receives 
a curious confirmation in striking monumental evi- 
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dence. pillar at Nandangarh has been 

found to bear at its bottom below the surface of the 
ground the figure of a peacock, while the same figure 
is repeated in several sculptures on the Great Stupa 
at Sanchi, which are associated with Asoka on the 
basis of the stories of his life which these sculptures 
translate into stone. Both Foucher and Sir John 
Marshall agree with Griinwedel who was the first to 
suggest that this representation of the peacock was 
^ue to the fact that the peacock was the dynastic 
emblem of the Mauryas. 

Summary. Now to sum up these various tradi- 
tions regarding the origin and lineage of Chandra- 
gupta with reference to their points of agreement and 
divergence. The Greek accounts agree with the 
Pur&ms in ascribing a disreputable origin not to 
Chandragupta but to the Nanda king. They describe 
the Nanda king as an illegitimate son of a barber, 
while the Purmus describe the Nandas as Sudras. 
The Greek accounts further trace their low origin to 
their Sudra father described as a handsome barber 
with whom the queen of Nanda fell in love, carried 
on illicit intercourse, and then contrived to get her 
royal husband out of her way by murder. C.The 
Miidrdrakshasa, however, turns the table, proclaim- 
ing a noble lineage for the Nandas, and Chandragupta 
as a mere upstart of unknown family. The drama is 
also sometimes inconsistent in suggesting a Nanda 
origin for Chandragupta. Buddhist and Jain tradi- 
tions are at one in declaring for him a noble birth. 

It is interesting to note that the Greek accounts 
of Alexander’s invasion of India mention an Indian 
tribe called the Mofieis corresponding to the Moriyas. 
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Early IMe. Much romance has gathered round 
the origin and early life of Chandragupta, because so 
little is known of them. Legend grows in obscurity. 
It is fond of making hei’o of a man who rises to great- 
ness from lowly origin. The details of Chandra- 
gupta’s early life we owe to Buddhist legends. The 
chief sources of these legends are the two works al- 
ready mentioned, viz., (1) the Mahavamsa Tiled, also 
known as Vamsatthappakasim (of about first half of 
the 10th century A.D.) and (2) the Mahdhodhivamsa 
written by Upatissa (of about 2nd half of 10th cen- 
tury A.D.). Both these texts draw upon older 
sources known as the Sihahtthakaiha and the 
Uttaravifmratthakatha. The formeir is supposed to be 
the w^rk of Thera Mahinda (Asoka’s son) and his 
companion monks from Magadha, who were chosen 
for the Mission to Ceylon by the Head of the 
church. Asoka added to it laymen like Bodhigupta 
and Sumitra who were brothers of his first wife, 
Devi, The king of Ceylon, Devanampriya Tishya, 
appointed both of them as chief writers on the Con- 
quest of Ceylon by the Bodhi Tree (Lwhk&jaya- 
Mahalekhaka) , Their work, which is no longer 
extant, appears to have been partly incorporated into 
the Uttaravih&ratthakatha. This work gives some 
details about Maurya history not contained in the 
Sihalatthakathd. These were probably supplied by 
the aforesaid historians from Magadha and incorpo- 
rated into the work of the dissenting and heterodox 
Uttaraviharins or Dhammaruchikas [Appendix I], 

According to these traditions, Chandra- 
gupta came of the Kshatriya clan of the Moriyas, 
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kinsmen of tke gakyas. The chief of the mig^nt 
Moriyas was his father who was unfortunate^ kiiM 
in a border-fray, leaving his family destitute, ihs 
helpless widow escorted by her brothers escaped to 
the city caUed Pushpapura (=Kusumapura raiak- 
putra) where she gave birth to the ciiiid Chandia- 
supta. For his safety, the orphan was deposiieu by 
his maternal uncles at a cow-pen where he was 
brought up as his own son by the cowheid who 
later sold him as a grown-up to a hunter by whom 
he was employed to tend cattle. The stoiy goes a 
at the viUage common, the boy. Chandragupta, show- 
ed himself to be a born leader by inventmg the game 
of playing the king makllrnii) with his companions 
as his subordinates and even getting up a mock cowt 
at which he was practising admimstration of Justice. 
It was at one of these rural royal games that 
Chandragupta was first seen by Chapakya. 
Chanakya, with his prophetic vision, at once discover- 
ed in that rustic foundling the promise and signs of 
royalty and straightway bought him of his foster- 
father by paying down 1000 karsMpanas on the spot. 
Chandragupta must have been then a boy of only 
eight or nine years. Chanakya, who is descri- 
ed as a resident of the city of Taxiia (Takkamh- 
nagara-vdst), returned to his native city with the 
boy and had him educated for a period of 7 or 8 years 
at that famous seat of learning where all the ‘ sciences 
and arts ’ of the times were taught, as we know from 
the Jdtakas. f: He gave him an all-round education 
both in the humanities, and also in the practi^ or 
technical arts (bahus(ichchabh&va‘0>cha; liggahitasip- 
pakancha). 
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Education at Taxila. The Jatakas tell us how 
the kings of those days sent their sons for education 
to Taxila, where there were “world-renowned” 
teachers. We read : “ Youths of Kshatriya and 

Brahman castes came from all India to be taught the 
arts by one of these teachers.” Taxila was a seat of 
advanced studies and not elementary education. Its 
students are spoken of as being admitted there at the 
age of 16 or when they “come of age.” Elderly stu- 
dents or householders also studied there as day- 
scholars, making their own arrangements for resid- 
ence. We read of a teacher at Taxila whose school 
had only princes as pupils, “princes who were at 
that time in India to the number of 101.” Among the 
subjects of study are mentioned the three Vedas and 
eighteen Sippas or Arts among which are mentioned 
Archery (Issattha-sippa) , Hunting, Elephant Lore 
(Hatthisutta) which were appropriate for princes. 
Training was given in both theory and practice. Taxila 
was known for its special schools of Law, Medicine, 
and Military Science. We have also reference to its 
Military Academy coimting 103 princes as its pupils. 
We are told how a pupil, after graduation in military 
science, received by way of a diploma a present from 
his teacher of his own “sword, a bow and an arrow, a 
coat of mail, and a diamond ”, and was asked by his 
teacher to take his place as the head of his ^hool of 
500 pupils, all seeking instruction in the military arts, 
as he was old and wanted to retire [See Chapter XIX 
of my Andent Indian Education (Macmillans, 
London) for references]. 

Thus Chanakya could not do better for the edu* 
cation of his youthful protege than to place him at 
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Taxila for the purpose. An eight years’ education at 
its military school in the stimxilating company of so 
many princely pupils must have made him a master 
of the military sciences and arts of the days and gave 
him the best possible preparation and equipment for 
the great task to which Chandragupta was consecrated 
by his guardian, Chanakya. 

Incidentally, Chandragupta’s early life and 
education at Taxila in a way prove the truth of 
Plutarch’s interesting statement that Chandragupta, 
as a youth, had seen Alexander in the course of his 
campaigning in the Punjab. It was possible for a 
youth of that locality who must have sought an inter- 
view with the greatest military leader of the times for 
his own education as a military student. 

And these details of Chandragupta’s early life 
from Pali sources also confirm the truth of Justin’s 
statement that he was “ born in humble life.” 


CHAPTER 11 


CONQUESTS AND CHRONOLOGY 

First Meeting of Chanakya and Chandrapipta. 
We have already seen the circumstances under which 
Chanakya and Chandragupta met for the first time in 
their lives. That meeting was a most fateful meeting 
fraught with immense consequences not merely to 
their personal history, but also to the history of their 
country. For Chandragupta it proved to be the turn- 
ing-point in his life. No longer was he to live the 
insecure life of a hunter in the obscurity of wilderness. 
He was now to live the cultured life of a citizen, 
receiving the highest possible education of the 
times at India’s greatest seat of learning at far-off 
Taxila, and preparing for one of the biggest enter- 
prises in history. But before dealing with the 
details of his political career, it is necessary to know 
the details of the circumstances which led up to the 
fateful meeting of Chanakya and Chandragupta in 
the vicinity of far-off Pataliputra. 

Pataliputra as a centre of Learnii^. As related v 
in the Mah avamsa Tlka, Chanakya came all the way 
from Taxila to Pataliputra in pursuit of learning and 
disputation centred at that imperial capital (vadarhx 
pariyesanto Pupphapurath gantvd). 

It is an extraordinary compliment paid to the 
status of Pataliputra as the intellectual capital of 
India in those days when a scholar of encyclopaedic 
learning like Chanakya, himself the product of one of 
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the greatest centres of learning like Taksha&la, 
should seek to win fresh laurels for his learning at this 
far-off city in eastern India, 

The fame of Pataliputra as a centre of learning 
continued through the ages, outliving its political 
glory. Thus it is referred to in a work which is about a 
thousand years later, the classical work known as 
Kavyamtmamsd by the poet Rajasekhara who 
makes the following interesting statement: “There 
is a tradition (sruyate) that Pataliputra was the place 
which was the centre of examination of all makers of 
Sdstras (Smtrakdra-panksha ) , the founders and 
exponents of different systems. Here were thus 
examined eminent creative geniuses and authors like 
Varsha and Upavarsha, Panini and Pihgala, and 
Vyadi. In later times, Vararuchi and Patanjali 
achieved fame as scholars by first passing their exa- 
mination (panksha) at this city of learning.” 

It will be seen that Varsha was a most ancient 
author as one who was the teacher of Panini himself 
(e. 500 B.C. or earlier). Upavarsha was his brother 
and a commentator of Mlmdmsd and Vedanta Sutras, 
from whom citations have been made even by the 
great Sahkaracharya. Pingala, according to tradi- 
tion, was Panini’s younger brother, the author of the 
Chhanda-Sastra. Vya^ was the grammarian who 
came after Panini and wrote on his system. Vara- 
ruehi and Patanjali were of course much later 
authors. It thus appears that Raja§ekhara has men- 
tioned all these men of learning from Varsha to Vara- 
ruchi, Pihgala to Patanjali, in a chronological order. 
All these hailing from Cerent parts of the country 
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emerged into eminence by taking their examination 
at Pataliputra. 

Ugrasena-Naada. The then ruler of Magadha, 
known as merely Nanda in Sanskrit tradition, is 
named Dhana-Nanda in the Pali texts which further 
acquaint us with the names and some particulars of 
all the nine Nandas. We are told that aU the nine 
Nandas, who were brothers, ruled one after another in 
accordance with seniority (vuddhapatipatiya) . Dhana- 
Nanda was the youngest of them. The eldest brother 
is named Ugrasena-Nanda, the founder of the Nanda 
djmasty. His early life was quite romantic, like that 
of Chandragupta. Originally, he was from the fron- 
tiers (pachchanta-vasika) and fell into the hands of 
robbers who carried him captive to a frontier pro- 
vince called Malaya (cf. Malaya in Mvdrardkshasa) 
and won him over to the doctrine that pillage was 
preferable to tillage as a pursuit. He enlisted himself 
as one of the gangs of robbers together with his bro- 
thers and kinsmen and soon became their leader. 
They started raiding the kingdoms of the neighbour- 
hood (rattham vilumpamdno vicharanto) and, mar- 
ching against the cities of the frontiers (paehchanta 
nagamih gantvd) , gave them the ultimatum: ‘ Either 
surrender your kingdom, or give battle (rajjam va 
dentil yuddham va).’ Gradually they aimed at 
supreme sovereignty [Mahammsa Tih& in Sinhalese 
text, read for me by Mr. C. D. Chatterji], A robber- 
king thus rose to be a king of -kings. 

But he achieved this position by nefarious means 
on which the Buddhist text is silent but other sources 
throw some light Baria’s Harshacharita, a text of 
the seventh century A.D., records the story that 
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‘Kakavami gaiSunaga was killed by a dagger tost 
into his throat in the neighbourhood oi his city 
(pLhputra). He is caEed Kakavariia m the 
Zrlnm but Kalasoka in the Mali chia to list ot the 
kings preceding the Nandas. Very probably tlie inci- 
dent of this assassination is related by J 

he states : “ The father of Agrammes was a baibei 
scarcely staving off hunger by his daily earnings, b 
X, Lm his being not uncomely m person, had 
gained the affections of the queen, and was by her 
influence advanced to too near a place in the confi- 
dence of the reigning monarch J’^^d 

ever, he treacherously murdered his sovereign and 
then under the pretence of acting as guardian o 
f“ai childr®. usurped the 

having put the young princes to death, begot &e pre 

sent king,” The form Agrammes is modified into 

Xandmmas by Diodorus, and F. W. 

to be the equivalent of Chandramas. e 

Agrammes to be Dhana-Nanda [Cambridge History, I 

p 469], taking Dhana-Nanda to be his nickname, and 

Chandramas as his personal name. 

princes ’ mentioned by Curtius as being murdered by 

Ugrasena-Nanda were most probably the ten sons 

of Kalasoka-Kakavarni of the aforesaid Mahmamsa 

It is to be noted that Buddhist tradition does not 
impute any base origin to the Nandas and thus ims 
counter to the Brahminical and Jain traditions, ihe 
first Nanda in the Buddhist account amply over- 
throws by force the previous ruling dynasty o 
Magadha as the culmination of a previous ® 

violence, as described above. Another notable point 
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of divergence between Buddhist and other traditions 
is that the Buddhist texts, while knowing of the nine 
Nandas, and even of the name of each Nanda, des- 
cribes them as brothers. The Mahavmhsa states : 
" Nava Nanda (also navahhdtaro) tato asum/^ The 
worst infamy which Buddhist tradition records 
against these Nandas is that they were originally out- 
laws and robbers. The Mahahodhivamsa describes 
the Nanda kings as chorapuhhas,^ ‘ the dacoits of old.” 

Dhana-Nanda insults Chanakya. Be that as it 
may, when Chanakya came to Pataliputra, he saw 
Dhana-Nanda as the reigning king. He was notorious 
for his avarice, the possessor of “riches to the 
amount of 80 fcotis,” and given to “ levying taxes even 
on skins, gums, trees and stones.” He was called 
Dhana-Nanda by way of contempt, because he was 
“ addicted to hoarding treasure ” [Mahavamsa Tiled] . 
The Kathdsaritsdgara speaks of Nanda’s “ 990 
millions of gold pieces.” He is stated to have buried 
all his treasure in a rock excavated in the bed of the 
river Ganges [Ib.]. The fame of his riches reached 
the far South. A Tamil poem refers to his wealth 
“ which having accumulated first in Patali hid itself 
in the floods of the Ganges ” [ Aiyangar’s Beginnings 
of South Indian History, p. 89]. But Chanakya 
fotmd him a changed man. Instead of any more 
hoarding of wealth, he was now bent upon spending 
it in charities which he organised through the machi- 
nery of an institution called Danas&la administered 

1, Tlie Pal Text Society prints He word as 
(ssca blit admitted tie above reading corain&bbd (cborct- 

puhlm) as correct at tie suggestion of Mr^ C* D, Cbatterji (lllji 
Bee* 1129)* 
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by a Samgha whose President was to be a Brahman. 
The rule was that the President could make gifts 
amounting up to a crore of coins, while the juniormost 
member of the Samgha could give up to one lac, 
Chanakya came to be chosen as the president of this 
Samghi. But, as fate would have it, the king 
could not brook him for the ugliness of his features 
and manners and dismissed him from that office. 
Chanakya, incensed at this insult, cursed the king, 
threatened the ruin of his race, and escaped from 
his clutches in disguise as a naked Ajivika ascetic, 

In his wanderings he chanced to come across the 
child Chandragupta under circumstances already 
related. 

It may be noted that this story of the Buddhist 
text has its echo in the Sanskrit work, Mudramkshasa, 
which mentions king Nanda expelling Chanakya 
publicly from the place of honour assigned to him in 
his court [agrasanatovakrishtavasam (I, 11)], 

whereupon Chapakya vowed that he would avenge 
himself on Nanda by encompassing the destruction of 
his whole family and progeny. 

Fust task of Chandragupta; Overthrow of Greek 
rule. We now return to the history which followed 
Chanakya’s fateful discovery of Chandragupta as the 
chosen instrument of his designs. We have seen with 
what patience Chanakya first undertook the preli- 
minary task of giving Chandi-agupta the b^t possible .1 
upbringing and education spread over a period of ; 
eight yews so as to equip him for the great schemes L 
he had in view. The first of these was to surmount a 
diflSicully that lay at his door. His youthful imagina- ij; 
tion was already fired by the spectacle of a foreign Js 
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invasion of his fatherland in progress before his very 
eyes, the amount of resistance offered to it at different 
centres by small republican peoples of the Punjab, 
and the final passing away of his country under 
foreign Greek rule. , Thus his immediate imperative 
task was the liberation of his country from the yoke 
of this subjection. He was inspired in this task by 
the teaching of his preceptor, Kautilya, who con- 
demned foreign rule as an unmitigated evil. He 
condemns foreign rule (Vair&jya) as the worst form 
of exploitation, whei*e the conquei’or, who subdues a 
country by violence (parasyaehchhidya), never 
counts it as his own dear country (naitat mama iti 
manyamanah), oppresses it by overtaxation and 
exactions (karshayati) , and drains it of its wealth 
(apavahayati) [VIII 2.]. Details are wanting as tO' 
how he was able to organise measures, the ways and 
means for the accomplishment of that stupendous 
task in the atmosphere of depression created by the 
victory of Alexander and the breakdown of 
the national opposition. He had to fall back upon 
the remnants of that opposition, to fan into flame its 
dying embers, and to reorganise the military resour- 
ce of the country in men and material for purposes 
of another national endeavour to strike a blow for 
its freedom. 

Sources of CSiandragupta’s Army; the republican 
peoples who resisted Alexander. We learn from the 
Mahiyamsa TlM that on the completion of Chandra- 
gupta’s ^iucation at Taxila, both Chanakya and Chan- 
dragupta set out for collecting recrmts (hdam sam- 
ga-nhitva) from different places (tato tato haUm 
mmipatetoa). Chanakya placed the army thus ^ 
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cruited under the command of Chandragupta 
' (Mahahalakayavii sa/hgdhetva tarn tassa patipadesi). 
Rhys Davids [Buddhist India, p. 267] points out that 
“ it was from the Punjab that Chandragupta recruit- 
ed the nucleus of the force with which he besieged 
and conquered Dhana-Nanda.” Justin also states 
[XV. 4] that Chandragupta got together an army of 
local recruits whom he describes as “ robbers.” As 
pointed out by McCrindle [Invasion of India by 
Alexander, p. 406] , the term ‘ robbers ’ indicated the 
republican peoples for which the Punjab was known 
in. those days, the Ardttas or Ardshtrdkas, “ kingless ” 
peoples, peoples not living under a rdshtra or State, 
of which the usual normal type was a kingship. 
Baudhayana, in his Dhaimasutra (c. 400 B.C.), 
describes the Punjab as the country of Arattas [I 1, 
2, 13-15]. The Mahdhhdrata [VIH. 44, 2070] eaUs the 
Arattas as Pdnchanadas, ‘ natives of the land of the 
five rivers [Ih. 45, 2110] and also VdMkas, ‘people 
of the land of rivers,’ comprising the Prasthalas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Khaias, Vasatis, Sindhus, and 
Sauviras. 

It is also interesting to note that Kautilya 
mentions as the sources of recruitment for the army 
(1) the Chorus, or Pratirodhakas, of the day, the 
robbers and outlaws, (2) the Chora-gan^as, organised 
gangs of brigands, (3) the Mlechchha tribes like 
the Kirata highlanders, (4) the Atavikas, the forest- 
ers, and (5) the Warrior clans called iastropajivi- 
ircnls, and that he counts the soldiery recruited from 
these clans as mok h^ic (pravlra) [VII 10; 14; 
Vni. 14] . The Punjab in fiiose days had abundance 
of this type of military material. Alexander himsdf 
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had to deal with some of these peoples in his cam- 
paigns. ' As is shown below, it is possible to find out 
the Indian equivalents of their Greek names as re- 
corded in the classical accounts of his invasion. 

Republican peoples knovm to the ^ MuMhharata.’ 
The Mahahhamta mentions the following 
republican peoples of these regions, viz., (1) 
Yaudheyas [II. 52; VII 9]; (2) Kshudrakas (II. 51; 
VI. 57]; (3) Malavas [H. 32, 11. 52]; (4) Vasatis 
[II. 52; V. 30]; (5) [II. 32; H. 52]; (6) 

Udumharas [II. 52]; (7) Prasthalas [VHI. 44]; (8) 
Trigartas [H. 52]; (9) Madras [li. 52; VI. 61]; (10) 
Kekayas [IH. 120] and (11) Agreyas [III.- 2k] . 

Bepublican peoples hnown to Paiuiii Panini’s term 
for a republic is Samgha or Gam [III. 3, 86]. 
Most of these republics took to the pursuit of arms 
and were known as Ayudhajlvi-Samghas, ‘ Warrior- 
communities.’ They were^of the Vahika country, ‘ the 
land of rivers,’ another name for the Punjab [V. 3, 
114]. As examples of these self-governing communi- 
ties of warriors, Panini mentions the following: 

(1) Kshudrakas (Greek Oxydrakai), [TV. 2, 

45]. 

(2) Malavas (Greek Malhi)' [Ib.]. 

(3) Vrikas, also called Varkenya [V. 3, 115], 
most probably corresponding to the people known as 
Hyrcanians (Sakas) mentioned as Varkanah in the 
Behistun and as Varkdli in another old Persian 
inscription of Darius I. 

(4) Damani and others (not identified) 

[V. #'-ll6]. 

(5) Confederacy of the six Trigartas com- 
prising (a) Kaundoparatha, (b) (c) 
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Kanshtaki, (d) Jalamani, (e) Brahmagupta and (f) 
Mndki. 

(6) Farm, associated with Asura and Rakshas, 
and probably of the country called Parsa in the 
Behistun inscription of Darius I, the place of origin of 
the Achaemenians, whence the name Persia. 

(7) Yaudheyas. 

(8) Sdlvas (Alwar and its surrounding coun- 
try), a large confederacy comprising (a) Udumbaras, 
(b) Tilakhatas, (c) Madrakdras, (d) Yugandharas, 
(e) Bhulihgas, (f) Saradandas, (g) Budhas, (h) 
Ajakrandas and (i) Ajamldhas, [IV. 1, 173]. 

(9) Bhargas, mentioned in the Gana-patha 
along with (a) Karushas, (b) Kekayas, (c) Kai- 
rmras, (d) Sdlvas, (e) Susthalas, (f) Urasas (of 
Hazara District) and (g) Kauravyas, [IV. 1, 178] . 

(10) Ambashthas (Greek Abastanoi) who are 
associated in the Mahdbhdrata [II. 52, 14-15] with 
the Mbis, Kshudrakas, Mdlavas and other north- 
western tribes. 

(11) Edstvmyana [VI. 4, 174} (Greek 

Astanenoi ) . 

modern Ferghana whose people called the Parikanioi 

(12) Prakanva [VI. 1, 153], corresponding to 
correspond to Prakanvdyanas [Sten Konow, Kharo- 
shthl Inscriptions, p. XVHI.]. 

(13) Madras, [IV. 2, 131]. 

(14) Madhumantas [IV. 2, 133; Mhh. Bhishma 
P., IX. 53] corresponding to the Mohmands. 

(15) Apntas [IV. 2, 53], (Greek Aparytai, 
corresponding to the Afridis) . 

(16) Vasdti [Ib.] (Greek Ossadioi). 

(17) Mbis [IV. 3, 112] (Greek Sihioi) , 
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(18) Asvayana [IV. 1, 110] and MvakAycmi 
[Jb. 99] corresponding to Greek Asyasii and Assa- 
kenoi whose stronghold was Massaga (=Masakdvatt) . 

It is interesting to note that the city called Aornos 
by the Greeks corresponds to the term Varai^a used 
by Papini [IV. 2, 82] . 

In the above list, the republican peoples outside 
the Punjab and the sphere of Chandragupta’s work 
are omitted. 

It wiH be seen from the above list that in 
Panini’s time there were both individual republics 
functioning by themselves and confederacies of such 
republics such as the Trigarta-shashtha, or the Salvas 
[V. S. Agrawala’s Pdiiini as a Source of History to 
be published shortly]. 

As i^rian tells us [IV. 21], a large part of the- 
Punjab was then held by these “ independent Indian 
tribes” whom Curtius [IX. 4] describes as “fierce 
nations” ready to resist Alexander “with their 
blood.” The kingdom which was restored by 
Alexander to his old enemy, king Poros (=Paurava), 
comprised territories held by “gfteen republichn 
peoples owning 5000 considerable cities and villages y, 
without number ” f Plutarch . Lives, Ixj. 

How they fought Alexander : their military 
resources. The military potentialities and heroism 
of these ‘ independent ’ peoples of the Punjab were 
brought to light by Alexander’s invasion and must 
have been observed by youthful Chandragupta. The 
story of their resistance against Alexander’s cam- 
paigns is not less inspiring than the story of Alex- 
ander’s .victories. The Indian opposition to Ate- 
ander which was offered to him from dS&rent cenfees 
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may be appraised and assessed in the light of the facts 
and figures recorded by the Greeks themselves. 

Alexander had its first taste from the tribal chief 
whom the Greeks call Astes corresponding to 
Sanskrit Hastin, the chief of the people known by the 
Indian name of H^finayana [Panini, VI. 4, 174], 
Greek Astakenoi or Astanenoi, with his capital at 
Peukelaotis or Pushkalavati. This heroic chief stood 
the Greek siege of his walled town for full thirty days 
till he fell fighting. 

Similarly, the Asvayanas and Asvakayanas 
fought the invader to a man, as will be evident from 
the fact that as many as 40,000 of them were taken 
as captives. Their economic prosperity may also be 
noted from the fact that as many as 230,000 oxen fell 
into the hands of Alexander. 

The Asvak&yanas gave battle to Alexander 
with an army of 30,000 cavalry, 38,000 infantry, 
and 30 elephants, aided by 7,000 mercenaries 
from the plains, all garrisoned in their fortified 
capital called Massaga [Sanskrit Maiaka, which 
stood on the banks of the river called Masakavafi 
in the Kasikd comment on Papini (IV. 2, 85; 
VI, 3, 119)], led by their heroic Queen Cleophis 
(=Sanskrit Krvpai), “resolved to defend their 
country to the last extremity.” Even their women 
took part in the defence along with the Queen. Even 
their mercenaries, at first vacillating, caught their 
spirit and preferred “a glorious death to a life with dis- 
honour” [McCrindle’s Invasion, pp. 194 (Curtius), 
270 (Diodorus)]. Their spirit infected the neigh- 
bouring hiH-country called Abhisara, which also 
joined them in their defence. 
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The free cities of the region also followed suit, 
such as Aornos, Bazira, Ora or Dyrta, each of which 
surrendered after a protracted siege. 

The Indian military strength was seen at its 
highest in the army of King Poros (Paurava) who 
was Alexander’s most formidable enemy whom he 
opposed with an army estimated by Arrian at 30,000 
foot, 4,000 horse, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants. 
Even after his defeat, Alexander had to seek his 
alliance. 

The Agalassoi fought Alexander with an 
army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. We are told 
that in one of their towns, the citizens numbering 
about 20,000 cast themselves into the flames, along 
with their wives and children, rather than submitting 
as prisoners to the enemy. 

Next, Alexander had to meet the opposition 
organised by a confederacy of the autonomous 
peoples, such as the Malavas and the Kshudrakas, 
whose allied strength was made up of 90,000 foot, 
10,000 horse, and above 900 chariots. Even their 
Brahmans left the pen for the sword, and died fight- 
ing, “with few taken as prisoners.” 

The Khthas were another heroic people who 
“enjoyed the highest reputation for courage” [Arrian, 
V. 22, 2]. We are told that theh* casualties alone 
amounted to 17,000 killed and 70,000 captives. 

The Malavas by themselves defended the passage 
of a river with 50,000 men. 

The Ambashth^ had an army of 60,000 
foot, 6,000 horse, and 500 chariots. 

In the campaigns of the lower Indus, the number 
of killed alone amounted to 80,000. In this region/ 
CM,-^ 
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it was iiie Brahmans who took the lead md crated 
the spirit of resistance and war fever, and cheerfully 
sacrificed their lives in the defence of their Dhma 
f Plutarch, Lives, Bx; Camhndge Htstory, I- P- 

Causes of their defeat. It may he noted that a 
these fairly large armies were recruited from smaU 
republican States. The number of the army was 
very large in proportion to the number of the total 
population of the State concerned. These republican 
peoples must have fought to a man, and mobilised 
their entire man-power in defence of their freedom m 

a sheer spirit of patriotism. Even their women foug 

/ with the men. If their heroic fight in the defence of 

their liberties against a supreme military leader hke 

Alexander had failed for the time being, it was 
I because it lacked leadership, organisation, unity of 
li direction, and pooling of resources. The defence was 

far too localised and isolated at different centres. It 
was not organised into a national defence. Alexander 
was thus able to deal with the defence piecemeal, to 
proceed against each State separately, and to subdue 
it easily. The multipBcity of States prevented a unit- 
ed front against a common enemy and caused the 
collapse of opposition at individual and isokted 
centres. Some kind 

of national opposition was organised for once by me . 
confederacy of the Kshudrakas and Malav^ who 
united their military resources in a powerful alii^ 
armyt . 'Such -a federal army was known even In t e 
days of Paoinl who calis it * the Kshaudraka-Makvi- 
sena.’ But these defects and deficiencies of the Indian 
military situation were soon to be removed by a great 
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leader like Chandragupta with his superior power of 
organisation. 

^ It was left to the genius of Chinakya and 
Chandragupta to exploit and utilise once again the 
magnificent military material and resources, potentia- 
lities and possibilities, available in such abundance all 
over the Punjab among her republi,can peoples and 
States and her general population. * It was easy for 
them to produce out of this material, the unconquered 
spirit of resistance in the people, a well-organised 
army to fight freedom’s battle and to win it. 

Other recriiits for Chandragupta’s Army. But 
Chandragupta did not confine his army to the 
mere local recruits, if we may believe in the legends 
about it. For instance, the Mudramksham mentions 
an alliance which Chanakya had arranged with a 
Himalayan chief named Parvataka or Parvate§a./ The 
Jain text, Parmshp,paTvan, also refers to this 
Himalayan alliance, stating that “ Chinakya went to 
Himavatkuta and entered into alliance with 
Parvataka, the king of that region.” /Buddhist 
accounts also mention a Parvata as a close associate 
of Chipakya. Thus three traditions record this alli- 
ance. F. W. T homas has gone further in suggesting 
(Camb. Hist of India, Vol. I. p. 471) , that this Par- 
vataka was perhaps the same pei^n as king Potos 
of the Greeks. The suggestion is quite plausible, 
considering what a large place Poros had filled in tide 
politics of his country in his time, so that no adven- 
ture in that region could be imdertaken without . 
enlisting his support. 

The Mndmmkshasa gives us the further iafor- 
msSm that, his Himalayan alliance, 
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gupta a composite army recriiited from a variety of 
peoples. Among these are mentioned the following : 
Sakas, Yavanas (probably Greeks), Kirltas, Kam- 
bojas, Parasikas, Bahlikas [IL 12]. Chandragupta was 
opposed by a coalition of 5 kings, viz, Cioitravarma 
of Kuluta, Siihhanada of Malaya, Pushkaraksha 
of Ka^mira, the Saindhava prince, Sindhushena, and 
Meghakhya, the king of the Parasikas, who joined 
with a large force of cavahy (prithu-turagahalah) 
[I. 20], The army of Malaydsetu comprised recruits 
from the following peoples : Kha^a, Magadha, 
Gandhara, Yavana, Saka, Chedi, and Hupa [V. 11]. 
Thus these various peoples, mostly from the Punjab 
and the frontier Highlands, were involved in the 
great war between Chandragupta and his enemies in 
Magadha. This list unfortunately affects the value 
of Mudrdtakshasa as a source of history. Some of 
the peoples named in it such as the Sakas or the 
Hunas appear in Indian history much later than the 
time of Chandragupta. 

^ ' Insecurity of Greek Rule. But apart from the 
military strength which Chandragupta was able to 
mobilise for his mission, it was materially helped by 
the internal conditions of the country and other fac- 
tors which did not augur well for the future of Greek 
rule in India. Even from the very begimiing, the course 
of Alexander’s invasion did not run smooth. It 
appeared to be smooth only on the surface. Its diffi- 
culties lay deeper. Alexander was not sure of his rear. 
It was threatened by rebellions both among Greeks 
and Indians. The presets of his enterprise did not 
appeal as much to hfe followers as to him personally. 
Alexander’s policy was to plant colonic of Greek 
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veterans at suitable centres, the new eastern cities, to 
mark the progress of his conquests, and to secure its 
fruits [Arrian, V. 27, 5] . Such colonies were set up 
first in Bactria and Sogdiana, but it was against the 
will of the colonists who were not reconciled to this 
exile. They were always longing for opportunity to 
desert. When Alexander was fighting with the distant 
Malavas and received a wound, a rumour of his death 
spread far and wide, and at once these Greek colo- 
nists numbering 3,000 left for home [Diodorus, XVII. 
99]. Alexander himself thought of these colonies as 
penal settlements to which the Greeks convicted of 
disloyalty were committed [Justin, XII. 5, 8, 13] . 

The Greek Satrapies. Nor was the attitude of 
the Indians, who were subdued, more favourable. 
Their spirit of revolt was not subdued. The admini- 
strative arrangements which Alexander made to 
secure his conquests betray his own sense of their 
insecurity. iHe divided Greek India int o six S atia- 
pies, three on the west side of the IndiK, and three on 
the east. The three western Satraps were Greeks, .. 
but not the eastern Satraps who were ail Indians. Of 
the tiiree western . Satraps. Peifii on was posted as 
governor of Sind,j i Nican or was placed in charge of 
the province cafled ‘ India-west-of-the Indus’. It 
comprised lower Kabul valley and the hiU-tracts up to 
the Hindukush, with ite capital at Pushkalavati (Char- 
sadda). The governor had at his disposal a Mace- 
donian garrison under commandant Philip. Higher 
up, Oxyartes was appointed governor of the province 
of Paropanisadae (Klabul valley) with its capital at 
the new city called ‘ Alexandria under the Cau casu s 
At fif-st, Alexander tried Persian Satraps, but they 
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failed. As Gurtius informs us {IX. 8], “there were 
charges of extortion and tyranny proved against the 
Persian Satrap, Tyriespes, by the people of the Paro- 
panisadae.” This was about 326 B.C. Conditions 
were sought to be stabilised by Alexander appointing 
as Satrap his own father-in-law, Oxyartes, another 
Iranian noble. 

Alexander could not venture to post Greek gov- 
ernors to the east of the Indus. Here the three Satra- 
pies were placed under Indian kings : Ambhi, king of 
Taxila, ruling from the Indus to the Hydaspes; Poros 
(Paurava) ruling from the Hydaspes to the 
Hyphasis; and the king of Abhisara country 
(Kashmir) ruling over the remainder. 

.. Indian Unrest: Murder of Satrap Nicanor. The 
position of the Greek governors to the west of the 
Indus rapidly became precarious. First, Kandahar 
raised the standard of rebellion at the instigation of 
an Indian chief whom the Greeks called Samaxus or 
Damaraxus. Next came the turn of the Asvayanas 
who dispatched the Greek Satrap, Nicanor, planted 
in their midst {Arrian, V. 20, 7]. The Asvakayanas 
jfinade the position of their Greek governor very 
unsafe. It was the traitor of an Indian, Sisikottus, or 
§a§igupta, the Indian agent of Greek Imperialism. 
V Alexander sent him help from his westernmost 
Satrapy, as also further help under Philip from 
^iTaxila. 

Decline id Secruits and Morale, All this trouble 
was brewis® in 326 B.C., when Alexand» was busy 
in the interior in di© thick of his campaigns. His 
supply of men was failing as he was advancing 
fardier and farther. His progress was broughtJ© a‘. 
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standstill on the banks of the Chenab till the situa- 
tion was saved by the arrival of Thracian reinforce- 
ments from distant Iran. Put .the Beas proved the 
limit of his advance. It was because the limit of 
endurance was reached by his followers. The situa- 
tion was thus brought home to him by Koinos as their » 
spokesman : “ From our ranks you sent away home 
from Baktra the Thessalians as soon as you saw they 
have no stomach for further toils. . . Of the other 
Greeksj some have been settled in the cities founded 
by you where all of them are not willing residents ; 
others still share our toils and dangers. They and 
the Macedonian army have lost some of their num- 
bers in the fields of battle ; others have been disabled 
by wounds ; others have been left behind in different 
parts of Asia, but the majority have perished by 
disease. A few only out of many survive, and these 
few possess no longer the same bodily strength as be- 
fore, while their spirits are still more depressed. You 
see yourself how many Macedonians and Greeks 
started with you and how few of us are left," 

Inherent Defect of Alexander’s Scheme. These 
words expose the inherent difficulty in the wayiof 
Alexander’s ambitious scheme materialising. It was 
impossible to build up an empire which could not 
command its supplies and the support of its own 
people. 

The Indian popular opinion on the situation was 
cleverly conveyed to Alexander by an Indian ascetic. 
Taking a piece of dry hide, he placed it on the 
ground and asked Alexander to tread oh it. As he 
placed his foot on one of its ends, the other ends flew 
up. ft was difficult to kwp the bide flat^ 
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charge of the territories of the free peoples, the Mala- 
vas, and the Kshudrakas, as they were conquered by 
Alexander, and these stretched as far south as the 
confluence of the Indus and the Chenab. He was now 
put in charge of the most important province of Greek 
India which was like the gateway to India. Philip 
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was thus shown a visible image of what his strange 
enterprise meant, the uncertain and unstable conse- 
quences of campaigns carried on in countries too far 
from “the centre of his dominion” [McCrindles 
Inrasiow, p. 315] . The fact was that the Indians do 
not seem to have taken Alexander’s invasion very 
seriously. It was like a spectacular march through 
the country. The consolidation of conquests in 
distant countries depended on communications which 
could be ensured. The Indian attitude is truly 
expressed in the poet’s word: 

East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again.” 

— Mathew Arnold. 


Philip. To return to the fate of the 
Greek Satrapies, on the assassination of governor 
Nicanor by the Indian “ mutineers ”, Commandant 
Philip was deputed by Alexander to take his place. 
Philip was the most experienced Greek administrator 
"in India. He started as Alexander’s agent at Taxila 
to keep watch over the activities of the powerful 
Indian chief, Paurava. Alexander depended upon 
Philip to guard the rear of his advance down the 
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very soon left his new headquarters to see Alexander 
of! on his return Journey down the Hydaspes. But 
little did he know that his own days were numbered ! 
He was assassinated on his return. 

A Blow to Greek Rule. According to Arrian 
[VI. 27 , 2 ], Philip fell a victim to jealousy between 
the Greeks and Macedonians. But such a grave inci- 
dent was due to deeper causes, to popular discontent 
with foreign rule. The murder of a Greek official of 
commanding position like Philip, in whom Greek rule 
was embodied and represented at its best, was really 
a fatal blow struck at that rule. He was the pillar of 
Greek Imperialism in India. IBs sasassination took 
place in 325 B.C. when Alexander was in a position 
to retrace his steps to avenge it, as he had not gone 
even as far as Carmania. But he could not do so. 
The act was a challenge to Alexander’s authority. 
But it was beyond his power to answer it. Alexander 
was retreating from India, with Greek rule retreating 
with him. The only remedy that he could think of 
was to seek the good offices of his Indian ally, the king ' 
of Taxila, to whom he sent Idespatches asking him 
kindly “ to assume the administration of the province 
previously governed by Philippus until he could send 
a Satrap to govern it ” [Arrian, VT. 27] . Such a Satrap 
was never sent. ' Eventually Alexander had to trust 
his Indian ally with that charge. This meant that the 
Indian king was helped to extend his authority 
beyond the Indus and the frontiers up to the Kabul 
vaUey and the Hindukush. A Thracian named 
Eudamus was now left as the sole Greek agent 
in India, who, under the Indian king, was placed in 
charge of the military garrison at Pu^kalavaS ai^ 
C.M.— 7 
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also of the “ command of the scattered bodies of 
Greek and Macedonian troops, with authority over 
the various colonists of Hellenic nationality” settled 
in that region [Cambridge History, I. p. 429]. 

Collapse of Greek Rule after Alexander’s death 
in 323 B.C. On the top of this took place the death 
of Alexander^ himself (without issue) in 323 B.C. in 
distant Babylon, followed by confusion* in his own 
empire. The empire could not hold together. His 
generals immedmtely met and decided on its division 
among themselves. A second partition of the empire 
took place in 321 B.C. at Triparadisus, in which no 
part of India to the east of the Indus was included as 
a part of that empire. The Greek governor of Sind, ” 
Peithpn, was now removed, and placed in charge of 
iie province between the Indus and the Paropanisus. 
Eudamus was the solitary Greek agent lingering on 



1, T!he name Alexander passed imiiiediately Into Indian litera- 
ture in various forms, Asoka in his inscriptions uses tlie forms 
Alikasudam (Shahbazgarlii Bock Edict XIII) and Alihyamdah 
(Kllsi text). Alexandria is transformed, into AloMrida in MiKwia- 
pflnho. Sylvan Levi reads a definite, tliough solitary, reference in 
Sanskrit Literature to Alexander the Great himself in a passage in 
Bapa’s Harshacharita stating that **Alasa-Chan^akoai having con- 
quered the earth did not penetrate into Stfimjya or the Kingdom 
of women/’ Alexander is here meant because Greek tradition 
mentions his conquest of a Kingdom of Amazons which he abstained , 
from entering as special ■ favour [Memorial Lem^ p. 414 

(in 

Accordfug'^tb Weber 'tBefin p, 903], ''If 

literature remembe^- at 'all, it was only In tie form 'df 
a bogey called MmnMsi, 'lo 'ficightei nauglity 'dildrea*’ flto, 
The Greeks in BacMn, md. p. 1^3* _ ^ 
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in India, but he had no official position in the empire 
and is ignored in its partitions. He probably set 
himself up as the leader of the Hellenic ‘ outlanders ’ 
left in the valleys of the Indus and the Hydaspes, but 
he, too, left India in 317 B.C. to help his chief, Eu- 
menes, against Antigonos, with a small force of 
infantry and cavalry and of 120 elephants which he 
had secured by slaying treacherously an Indian chief 
(supposed to be Poros) who was his trusted colleague. 
Poor Eudamus met his doom at the hands of Antigo- 
nos [Diodorus, XIX. 44, 1]. Peithon also left his 
province and Joined the fray and met the same fate. 
He fell fighting by the side of Demetrius at the battle 
of Gaza [Ib. 85, 2] . There was no more Greek to 
take the place of either in India. 

Chandragupta as Leader of Bevolutioa. The 
Greek withdrawal from India was not an automatic 
process. It was forced by a revolution, a war of in- 
dependence declared by Chandragupta as its leader. 
The assassinations of the Greek governors are not to 
be looked upon as mere accidents or isolated events. 
They were the preliminary incidents of a planned 
scheme of attack against Greek rule, lie two 
years, 325 B.C.-323 B.G,, that intervened between 
the death of Philip and that of Philip’s 
master were busy years for tho^ who were ^ 
planning India’s freedom. What wa? ihen 
happening may be gath^ from the following words 
of Justin [XV. 4], our only ®)urce of e’sidence for this 
fa5cr*^isode in India’s history : “ India, after tl^e 
daath of Alexander, had shaken, as it were, the yok^ 
aaspyitiide from its ne^k and put his, goyi^prs 
death, author of thfe 
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tus. This man was of humble origin but was stimu- 
lated to aspire to regal power by supernatural 
encouragement; for, having offended Alexander 
(Alexandrum which some scholars replace by the 
name Nandmm or Nanda) by his boldness of speech, 
and orders being given to kill him, he saved himself 
by swiftness of foot; and, while he was lying asleep, 
after his fatigue, a lion of great size, having come up 
to him, licked off with his tongue the sweat that was 
running from him, and after gently waking him, left 
him. Being first prompted by this prodigy to con- 
ceive hopes of royal dignity, he drew together a band 
of robbers and instigated the Indians to overthrow 
the existing (Greek) government. Sometime after, 
as he was going to war with the generals of 
Alexander, a wild elephant of great bulk presented 
itself before him of its own accord and, as tamed down 
to gentleness, took him on his back and became his 
guide in the war and conspicuous in fields of battle. 
Sandrocottus, having thus acq-uired a throne, was in 
possession of India when Seleucus was laying the 
foundations of his future greatness.” Stripped of 
its miraculous elemen|^, the passage is a record of 
important history. (It declares definitely that 
> : Chandragupta was the hero of this Inj^fin war qf^in- 
j » dependence. It^alsb exhibits *C!hiindragupta’s plan of 
actioh which was first to dispose of what may be call- 
ed the tall poppies of Greek India, its provincial 
goveriKfts who were Alexander’s generals. We have 
already Seen how this plan was given effect to by the 
assassination of the two most important Greek Satraps, 
Nicanor and Philip. It may be taken for granted that 
/ the removal of these two Greek governors practically 
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meant the overthrow of Greek rule in India. 
Alexander when living was unable to take any effect- 
ive steps against this defiance of his authority, and, 
after his death in 323 B.C., there was disruption in 
his empire, and India was left alone by the generals 
who partitioned the empire. Thus it may be assum- 
ed that the death of Alexander meant the death of 
Greek rule in India. We have already seen how the 
provisions of the second partition of Alexander’s em- 
pire in 321 B.C. practically point to the Greek recogni- 
tion of the independence of India which was achieved 
by Chandragupta by about 323 B.C., and, certainly, 
before 321 B.C. 

If may be further noted that even if the reading 
Alexander is taken for the word Nandrum in the above 
passage of Justin, it will be quite in accord with the 
probabilities of the situation. The hero of Indian in- 
dependence must have impressed Alexander with the 
promise of his future and roused his suspicion and 
enmity. This only added a private cause to the! 
national cause of Chandragupta’s hostility to Greek! 
rule. 

War against Nanda ; Stories of its strategy. 
With the |irst part of his mission in hfe thus achieved 
in liberating the Punjab from foreign rule, he now 
turned to its second part, the liberation of the other 
parts of the'cmmt^TSom the tyranny of its rulers, the 
hated Nandas. Unfortunately, there is not much 
I evidence available on this important event of 
1 Chandragupta’s conquest of Magadha. There is, how- 
ever, evidence to show that the event created a wide- 
spread sensation and roused popular inteest. It 
passed into folk lore and teadition. . It ^en^. diat, 
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after recruiting their army locally in the Punjab in 
the manner described above, Chanakya and Chandra- 
gupta started by invading the countries on the fron- 
tiers (antojanapadark pavisitva) and plundering their 
villages (gamaghatSdikarnTnam) in their desire for 
sovereignty (rajjam ichehawto). Chandragupta’s 
movement was from the frontier to the interior of 
India, towards Magadha and Pataliputra, but he 
first made mistakes in strategy. The story is thus 
related : “ In one of these villages a woman [by whose 
hearth Chandragupta’s spy had taken refuge] baked 
a chapathy and gave it to her child. He, leaving the 
edges, ate only the centre, and, throwing the edges 
away, asked for another cake. Then she said, ‘ This 
boy’s conduct is like Chandagutta’s attack on the 
kingdom.’ The boy said, ‘Why Mother, what am I 
doing, and what has Chandagutta done ?’ ‘ Thou, 

my dear,’ said she, ‘ throwing away the outside of the 
cake, eatest the middle only. So Chandagutta, in 
his ambition to be a monarch, without beginning from 
the frontiers, and taking the towns in order as he 
passed, has invaded the heart of the country. . . and 
his army is surrounded and destroyed. That was his 
foUy’” [Mahavathsa Tika, p. 123; Appendix I]. 
Next, Chandragupta tried another method. He com- 
menced operations from the frontiers (pachchantato 
patthaya) and conquered many rmhtras and janapa- 
das. States and peoples, on the way ; but his mistake 
I was not to post garrisons to hold the conquests. The 
result was that the people left in the rear of his ad- 
vance were free to combine, to encircle his army, and 
defeat his designs. Then to proper strategy dawned 
on him. He had garrisons stationed at the rdshfras 
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and janapadas as they were conquered (uggakitanaya 
halam samvidhaya) and, crossing the frontiers of 
Magadha with his victorious army, besieged Patali- 
putra and killed Dhana-Nanda (Appendix I). 

A similar comment on strategy is also contained 
in the Jain work, Parisishtaparvan, which states: 
“Like a child burning his finger which he greedily 
puts in the middle of the dish, instead of eating from 
the outer part which was cool, Chanakya had been 
defeated, because he had not secured the surround- 
ing country before attacking the stronghold of the 
enemy. Profiting by this advice, Chanakya v/ent to 
Himavatkuta and entered into alliance with Parvataka 
the king of that place , . . They opened the campaign 
by reducing tibe provinces ” [ YIII. 291-301] . The same 
text further relates that at the very opening of this 
campaign, Chanakya and Chandragupta suffered a re 
verse by failing to reduce a town, until Chanakya re- 
duced it by a ruse, throwing its defenders off their 
guard. Then thej^ devastated the country (Nandade- 
sam) , besieged Pataliputra, and forced Nanda to capi- 
tulate, with his reduced wealth {hshvm-'kosa) , army 
(bala), capacity (dhih), and prowess (vikrama) [Tb. 
301-313]. Nanda, however, was spared his Iffe and 
permitted by Chanakya to leave Pataliputra with his 
two wives and one daughter and as much luggage as 
he could carry off in a single chariot [Ib. 301-317]. 

These stories, however, bring out the ftmda- 
mental fact of Indian history through the ages that 
all movements of conquest in India have been from 
the frontier to the interior, from the north to the 
south, from the highlands to the plains. It is 
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the case of an invading naval Power like the British 
that its movement has followed a different direction, 
from the sea upwards into the inland. 

Power of Nanda. The stories also bring out the 
probable fact that the conquest of Nanda’s empire 
was not an easy txndertaking, but the result of several 
attempts. It was because that empire was possessed 
of immense power and resoxirces. Curtius estimates 
its military strength at 200,000 infantry, 20,000 
cavalry, 2,000 four-horsed chariots, and 3,000 ele- 
phants. The empire was also very wide in extent. 
It extended as far as the Punjab. It is stated that 
when Alexander invaded his country which lay bet- 
ween the Chenab and the Ravi, the second Poros es- 
caped for shelter into the adjoining territory of the 
Nanda king [McCrindle’s Invasion, p. 273]. 
We have already seen how the Nanda king 
by his conquests made himself the supreme 
sovereign (eharat) of numerous States which 
he brought together under the umbrella of his sole 
authority (eka-chc7ihatm) .These States are described 
to be those of the Aikshvakus, Panchalas, KaSis, 
Haihayas, Kalihgas, A§makas, Kurus, Maithilas, 
Surasenas, and Vitihotras. All these Kshatriya dynas- 
ties were “ uprooted,” as the Puranas tell us. He is 
known to the Greeks as the ruler of peoples called the 
Gangaridae and the Prasii, i.e., the peoples of the 
Ganges valley, and the Prachyas or ‘easterners,’ peo- 
ples living to the east of the “Middle country,” such as 
the Panchglas, Siirasenas, Kosalas, and the like. To- 
wards the south also the Nanda king extended his 
sovereignty by his conquer of Kqlinga, as recorded 
in the Hiathigumpha inscription of Khiravela. It 
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mentions ‘Nanda-Eaja' as being associated with an 
old aqueduct, and as having carried away to Magadha 
as trophies the statue (or footprints) of the first Jina 
and treasures of the royal house. Nanda rule is also 
stated to have extended up to the province of Kuntala 
in the north of Mysore in some Mysore Inscriptions 
[Kice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 3]. 
But these inscriptions are as late as twelfth century 
and cannot be considered as reliable evidence, failing 
earlier evidence on the subject. We have also seen 
how, by his grinding taxation, he made himself master 
of untold wealth which he hoarded in subterranean 
chambers. 

His lack of popularity. Nanda had thus enough 
of power and pelf. But he lacked popularity. 
Ghandragupta himself, as we have seen, reported to 
Alexander that he was “ hated by his subjects ” and 
Alexander had this report confirmed by the Indian 
kings Poros (Paurava) and Phegelas (Bhagala) . His 
unpopularity is due as much to the original sin of his 
ancestor as mentioned above as to his tyrannical rule 
and exactions. Thus, his power was tottering to ite 
fall. It was not broad-based upon the people’s will. 

'I Thus the moral factor helped Ghandragupta m'*'' 
j his fight agamst Nimda more than the military factor. V 

Casualties. The details of the actual battle bet-'^ 
ween Ghandragupta and Nanda are not known. The 
Jain work Parisishtaparvan [VIII. 253-54] contains 
a verse stating that ‘ Ghanakya recruited for Ghandra- 
gupta an army by means of wealth hidden under- 
ground for the purpose of uprooting Nanda.’ “It 
has been conjectured that he employed Greek met- 
■ ■ C.M.-8 
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cenaries in his struggle with Nanda ” [Cambridge 
^ History, 1. p. 435] . That it was a bloody battle between 
the two is indicated in exaggerated terms in a pas- 
sage in the Milmdapanho, [SBEjXXVL p. 147] stating 
that “100 kotis of soldiers, 10,000 elephants, 1 lac of 
horses and 5,000 charioteers” were killed in action 
and that BhaddaMla was the commander of Nanda’s 
army. We have already seen the version of the 
event given in the Mudrdrakshasa which begins with 
Chanakya’s statement that he has already killed ail 
the Nine Nandas and will hot spare the surviving re- 
presentative of the Nanda family, the old man, 
Sarvarthasiddhi, who, unable to stand the siege of his 
city Kusumapui'a, betook himself to the forest. Though 
living there as a hermit, he was done to death under 
orders of Chaiaakya who wag out to uproot the last 
* offshoot of the Nanda family. 

Defeat of Seleucos, 304 B. C. : Extension of 

Emi^e up to Persia. Chandragupta did not merely 
supplant the Nanda king in the sovereignty of 
Magadha. He made himself at once the sovereign of 
an empire which was much larger than that of Nanda, 
for it included the land of the five rivers up to the 
Indus. This empire also extended farther by his 
plater conquests. His subsetquent career may be 
gathered from the following statement of Plutarch 
[Lives, Chap. LXH]; “Not long afterwards, 
Androcottos, who had at that time mounted the 
tbrone, presented Seleukos with 500 elephants and 
overran said subdurfthe whole of India with an army 
of. 600,000.” “ liie throne^' here is the throne of 
Magadha which he hM won by defeating the Nanda 
king. The present to Seleukos was the result of a 
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war between the two. It would appear that in the 
struggle for power which ensued among the generals 
of Alexander after his death, Seleukos won for him- 
self a secure position as the ruler of Babylon by about 
311 B.C. and felt free to devote himself to the consoli- 
dation of his authorily in the distant provinces. 
Bactria was not subdued without hard fighting. And 
by about 305 or 304 B.C. at the latest, he planned for 
a recovery of the Indian conquests of Alexander, 
Taking the route along the Kabul river, he crossed 
the Indus [Appian, Syr. 55]. But the expedition 
proved abortive and ended in an alliance. It was be* 
caipe he had to confront a new India, strong and 
united, under Chandragupta in command of a for- 
midable army, and felt that discretion was the betterf 
part of valour. By the terms of the treaty, Seleukos ' 
ceded to Chandragupta the Satrapies of Arachosia^ 

1. It is interesting to note the original old Iranian forms of 
these names as used in the Behistun and other inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian emperor Darius I (521-485 B.C.), as these names cor- 
respond closely to Sanskrit names. Thus Achaemenes (father of 
Teispes) =Ha/chamani, Bavius^Darayavau (Sanskrit Dhdrayadvam^ 
holding, possessing goods) ; Cyxvs^Kuru ; XeTxes^Kshayarsha ; 
Arachosia=:Harauuat?=:Sanskrit Sarasmtt ; Vedic name of a river in 
S. W. Afghanistan, tributary of the river called Haetumant in 
Avesta=:classical Hermandus=rmodern Helmand. 

Arachosia was the land of black grapes called hdrahurd^ whence 
the wine called Edrahuraka mentioned by Kautilya (as will be 
seen below), just as the green grapes of Kapisa, Northern Afghanis- 
tan, yielded the wine called Kdpisdyana. 

Faropanisadae is the Greek equivalent of Babylonian Parru- 
|jorae^a«e=:0!d Persian Gcti^darar^Sanskrit Gandhara with its capi- 
ta at-Fushkaiavatl ’ .. .. . . . a-' . ■ ’ 

Aria in Old FeTsmn=:EaTaiva. from Earayu or Sarayu^ 
name 'of the river on which Herat ;istands» Haraiva is to be equated 
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(Kandahar) and the Paropanisadae (Kabul) , together 
with portions of Aria (Herat) and Gedrosia 
(Baluchistan) . Thus Chandragupta was able to add 
A-another glorious feather to his cap. He extended his 
enipife Beyond the frontiers of India up to the borders 
of Persia. That is why it was possible for his grand- 
son Asoka to declare in two of his Rock Edicts [II 
and XIII] that the Syrian emperor, Antiochus 
[Amtiyaho Yona~mja], was his “ immediate” neigh- 
bour, one of his “ frontagers ” (an Anta or a 
, Pratyanta king). Chandragupta on his part cement- 
ed this alliance by making a present to Seleukos of 
500 war-elephants. This gift was of great value to 
Seleukos who was at that time very much worried by 
a call for help from his friends, the confederate kings 
Cassander, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy, against their 
common adversary, Antigonus. The elephants 
arrived in time at the battle-field of Ipsus to turn the 
^ scale of victory against Antigonus. The present 
of Indian elephants by Chandragupta to Seleukos 
was followed by a demand for them in 
western wars. Pyrrhos transported these elephants 
from Epiros to Italy in 281 B.C. Hasdrubal 
in 251 B.C. used at Panormus elephants driven by 
‘Indians’. So did Hannibal and Hasdrubal during the 
second Punic war with Rome, and, at the battle of 
Raphia, Ptolemy’s Libyan elephants were no match 

wilih' Sanskait Sirava iieiived from Saraym mentioned By PSnInI 
mA.lU}. ^ ^ 

India-Old Persian Hidauv from Sindhu, Hidwuv is locative of 
BMu [V. B* Agrawala*s PUcB'^mmes in the Imcriptions of Darim 

rnXJPESJ.mm^'^ 
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for the Indian elephants of Antiochos [Warmington, 
Commerce between Roman Empire and India, p. 151] . 

The present of elephants was followed by 
other expressions of friendly relations between 
the two kings. There is a suggestion made 
by Appian [Sj/r, 55] that there was a marriage 
alliance between the two kings so that Seleukos 
became either the father-in-law or the son- 
in-law of Chandragupta. It is more likely that, as 
Strabo suggests [XV. 724], “ there was a convention 
establishing a jus connubii between the two royal 
families. In that land of caste, a jus connubii bet- 
ween the two peoples is unthinkable” [Cambridge 
History, I. p, 431]. That Chandragupta’s relations with 
Seleukos continued to be very friendly is indicated 
by the story related by Athenaeus that he sent to 
Seletikos a present of some Indian drugs [Ib. p. 432] , 
while Seleukos further confirmed this friend- 
ship by sending Megasthenes as an ambassador 
to the Mauryah court. He had been serving 
as his ambassador at the court of Sibsntius, 
Satrap of Arachosia. According to Arrian, 
Megasthenes resided for some time even at the court 
of Poros [V. 220], but the original is trans- 
lated differently by Schwanbeck. At any rate, he 
must have come to live at Pataliputra somewhere bet- 
ween 304 and 299 B.C., the date of Chandragupta’s 
death. Thus he was able to see Mauryan India as a i 
well-organized State under Chandragupta at the ;i 
height of bis power in the last days of his life. 

Friendly relations were continued between 
India and the West after these two kings. Chandra- 
gupta’s son, Bindu^ra, askesd the son of ; Seleukos, 
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Antiochos I, to get him sweet wine, figs, and a philoso- 
pher. Antiochos I sent as his ambassador to Bindu- 
sara Daimaehus of Plataea. Pliny [Natural History, 
VI. 58] mentions Dionysius as the ambassador des- 
patched to India by Ptolemy Philadelphus (King of 
Egypt, 285-247, B.C.). The Indian king to whom 
Dionysius was despatched must have been either 
Bindusara or his son Asoka who in his Rock Edict XIII 
refers to him as one of the five foreign kings to whom 
he despatched his own Welfare Missions. 

We may note in this connection that Megasthenes 
states that since his time “many writers (Greek 
writers) no longer give the river Indus as the 
Western boundary of India but include within it four 
Satrapies,” as named above [Frag. LVI quoted by 
Pliny]. 

Conquest of the South. Having now extended 
his empire beyond the borders of India, Chandra- 
gupta next thought of extending the empire beyond 
the barrier of the Vindhyas to the South. In the 
passage cited above from Plutarch, it is stated that 
“he overran and subdued the whole of India with an 
;» army of 600,000.” The details of this all-India 
conquest are lacking, but there is reliable evidence 
for it in the inscriptions of Asoka. In the first place, 
Asoka’s rule in the South is declared by his inscrip- 
tions at Siddapura, Brahmagiri, and Jatinga-Ramel- 
varaTiIll in the Chitaldroog District of Mysore, the 
Govimath and Palkigundu Inscriptions in the Kopbal 
Taluk, the Maski Inscription in the Deccan 
in the Nizam’s Dorninibn, and the Gooty Inscription 
in the Kumool District. Secondl y, Asoka himself indi- 
cates the southern limitf of his empire by mentioning 
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as his “ frontagers ” or immediate neighbours, peoples 
like the Cholas and Pandyas, Satyaputras and 
Keralaputras [Rock Edicts II, XIII]. Thirdly, he## 
himself informs us in his Rock Edict XIII that his own 
conquest was only that of Kalihga, and further that 
even this conquest was the cause of much pain and 
repentance to him, because it had to be achieved by 
so much violence and bloodshed, resulting in 
“ 150,000 captives (apavudhe) , 100,000 killed (hate ) , 
and many times that number dead from the wounds 
received (mute)”. He felt so deeply his personal 
responsibility for this colossal carnage and sufiEering 
that he at once foreswore such bloody conquests for 
the future, and declared for Dharma-vijaya (Moral 
Conquest) as his imperial policy, abolishing the pre- 
vious imperial policy of aggression and annexation. 
He stood now for a thorough-going creed of Non-Vio- 
lence or Ahimsd. Thus the conquest of the South' 
was not the work of Asoka. ; Nor was it that of his 
father, jBmdu^ra, failing definite evidence as against 
the statement of Plutarch attributing it to Chandra- 
gupta. No doubt, Bindusara was not a pacifist like 
A^ka. This is indicated by his very title, Amitra- 
ghatd (‘slayer of foes’), and this title may have been 
earned by him by some of his conquests. A vague 
hint of these is given by the author of Arya-Manjuirl 
Mula-Kalpa, Hemachandra, and Taranatha, who state 
that that apostle of violence, Chihakya, had outlived 
Chandragupta, and continued as a minister of 
Bindusara, as “ one of his great lords ”. Taranatha 
states : “ Chanakya accomplished the destruction of 

the nobles and kings of sixteen towns and made 
Bindusara master of all the territoi^ between the 
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eastern and western sea”. This is taken by sonae 
scholars to indicate Bindu^ra’s conquest of the 
Deccan. It is, however, forgotten that a more 
authentic document, Rudradaman’s inscription, 
describes Surashtra as a province of Chandragupta’s 
empire which" thus had extended from the western 
to the eastern sea. At the same time, we have 
somewhat discouraging evidence against Bindusara’s 
capacity as a conqueror that his north-western pro- 
vince of Taxila had revolted during his reign so that 
he had to depute his worthy son, Asoka, to queU the 
revolt. It may be presumed that the mere mainte- 
nance of the vast empire which was bequeathed to him 
by his father was too heavy a burden for a man of his 
easy-going disposition whose delight in life was “figs 
and raisin wine”, for which he indented Upon his 
friend, the Greek king, Antiochos. He can hardly 
be credited with any additions to the empire by his 
own conquests. 

Sravana Belgola Traditions. We may also con- 
sider the implications of the unanimous Jain tradition 
that Chandragupta in his old age abdicated and 
followed the Jain saint Bhadrabahu as his teacher. 
Both teacher and pupil then travelled towards the 
South and settled down at a place known as Sravana 
Belgola. VThe tradition is recorded with minor varia- 
tio:^ in a number of documents, both literary and 
epigraphi^l The literary documents are (1) Brihat- 
katha^Kosa by Harishena, dated in 931 A.D. (2) 
Bhadrahahu-Charita by, l^thanandi of about 1450 
A.D. (3) the Kannada' wor&, MumuGmsafe%udaya of 
e. 1680 A.D. and (4) the Kannada work, RajavaU" 
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hathe. |A11 these works agree as to the main facts. 
Bhadrabahu in consequence of a severe famine in 
Bihar led a migration of the Jains towards the South. 
Chandragitpta, “ the king of Pataliputra,” [Rdjavali- 
kathe] abdicated the throne in favour of his son and 
followed Bhadrabahu as his disciple. \ He became his 
chief disciple, attended him at his death at Sravana 
(Sramana) Belgola where he lived on as an ascetic 
for some years till he died of starvation according to 
Jain practice. 

This tradition has been recorded in local inscrip- 
tions and mbmunents. The oldest inscription of 
about 600 A.D. associated “the pair (yugma), 
Bhadrabahu along with Chandragupta MunV’ Two 
inscriptions of about 900 A.D. on the Kaveri near 
Seringapatam describe the summit of a hill called 
Chandragiri as marked by the footprints of Bhadra- 
bahu and Chandragupta munipati. A Sravana 
Belgola inscription of 1129 mentions Bhadrabahu 
‘Srutakevali ^ and Chandragupta who acquired such 
merit that he was worshipped by the forest deities. 
Another inscription of 1163 similarly couples and 
describes them. A third inscription of the year 1432 
speaks of Yahndra Bhadrabahu, and his disciple, 
Chandragupta, the fame of whose penance spread into 
other worlds. 

\ To add to this striking and uniform epigrap|;iic 
evidence, we have significant monumental evidence. 
A smaller hill at Sravana Belgola is called Chandm- 
giti, because Chandragupta lived and performed his 
penance there. On the same hill is a cave named 
after Bhadrabahu, BlS well as an ancient temple called 
Cha-ndragupta-Basti, because it was erected by 
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ChandraguptaA Moreover, the facade of this hasti 
or temple, which is in the form of a perforated screen, 
contains 90 sculptured scenes depicting events in 
the lives of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta. 

, Jain Tradition. | It is also to be noted that this 
Jain migration is the initial fact of the Digambara 
tradition. \The Jain community was undivided for 
long. It was only with Bhadrabahu that the Digam- 
baras separated from the Svetambaras. 

Vincent Smith pertinently points out that it is 
Jain tradition alone which explains Chandragupta’s 
unexpected exit from the throne at a time when he 
was comparatively young and at the height of his 
power. As he says, “ the only direct evidence throw- 
ing light on the manner in which the eventful reign 
of Chandragupta Maurya came to an end is that of 
tradition. His abdication is an adequate expla- 
nation of his disappearance at such an early age 
(when he must have been tinder fifty) .” 

I There is also no evidence to disprove the 
fact taken for granted without the need of 
any argument or demonstration by all Jain 
writers that Chandragupta became a convert to 
their religion. The atmosphere of Jainism 
had already penetrated into Pataliputra, as we have 
already seen, in the time of the Nandas who had Jain 
leanings and Jain ministers [Hivdu Civilisation, 
p. 277], In the Mudrdrdkshasa, also, we find an. 
acknowledgment of this fact in the prominent position ' 
it gives to the Jains at the court of Pataliputra and 
the employment * by Chia^akya himself, an uncom- 
promising champion of Brahminism, of a Jain as one 
Qf his chief emissaries, V Jain influence was already 
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predominant at the royal court [Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg from Inscriptions, pp. 3-9; Ep. Cam., II. pp. 
35-43 (Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola)]. 

If, therefore, it is taken as a fact that Chandra- 
gupta spent the last days of his life at Sravana 
Belgola, it is not unreasonable to assume that he 
settled down at a place within the limits of his empire 
and a place so close to Asoka’s inscriptions.*,.^ 

Tamil Tradition, Further, the Maurya invasion s 
of the South is also recorded in Tamil tradition,! 
There are four references to it in Tamil works, three 
in Ahandnuru and the fourth in Purandnuru. These 

* It may foe noted that Meet [M, XXI. p. 156] did not foelieve in 
this tradition and considered Bhadrabahu of Inscription No. 1 as 
Bhadrafoahu II mentioned in .the Sarasvatl Gachehha Pattavali as 
becoming Pontiff in 53 B.C., with his disciple Guptigupta succeed- 
ing him as Pontiff in 31 B.C. In his opinion, this Guptigupta has 
been confused with Chandragupta. 

Br. Hoemle, however lib,, pp. 59-60], after a critical study of all 
the Jain Pdt^vdUs, believes in the tradition and records his con- 
clusion thus: ‘'Before Bhadrabahu, the Jain community was un- 
divided. With him the Digambaras separated from the Svetambaras. 
The question is, Who this Bhadrabahu was. The ^vetambara patta- 
valls know only one Bhadrabahu who, from the dates assigned to 
him by the Svetambaras and Digambaras alike, must be identical 
with Bhadrabahu I of the Digambaras. Considering the varying and 
contradictory character of the Digambara tradition, the probability 
is that the inception of the great separation took place under Bhadra- 
foahu I who died 162 A.V., according to the Digambaras, or 170 A.V., 
according to the Svetambaras (both dates being witliin the reign 
of Chandragupta) . The Digambara separation originally took place 
as a result of the migration southwards under Bhadrafoahu in con- 
sequence of - a severe famine in Bihar,- the original home of _ 
undivided' Jain commtmity.” , 
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speak of tlie Moriyas cutting their way through the 
rocks with their chariots, “ their army of horses and 
elephants ”, io subdue the king of Mohur who had 
refused to submit. In this expedition, they were 
helped by their local allies, the Kosar, who “ routed 
the enemies’ forces on the field of battle” and the 
Vadukar fighting with “ their swift-flying arrows 
Some think that the Moriyas of these passages may 
refer to the latter day Mauryas of Kohkan who 
emerge in history in the fifth century A.D., but there is 
in one passage a reference to “ the untold wealth of 
the Nandas,” showing by its context that it is the 
■imperial Mauryas, the successors of the Nandas, who 
are thought of in these Tamil works. We have 
already cited the reference made by Mdmulandr, a 
Sahgam poet, to the hoarded wealth of the Nandas ' 
“swept away and submerged later on by the floods of 
the Ganges ”. Thus Tamil tradition is quite familiar 
with the Nandas and the imperial Mauryas coming 
after them [S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings of South 
Indian History, pp. 69, 81, 103 ; V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, Maury an Polity, pp. 58 ff.]. 

^ Conquest of Western India. Along with all this 
^general evidence pointing to tlie extension of 
Chandragupta’s empire to the South, we have a piece 
of definite evidence proving that Western India form- 
ed part of his empire. It was not so in the time of 
his predecessor, Nanda, who was known to the Greeks 
as the king of the Gangaridae and the Prasii, of the 
y Ganges Valley and eastern India. The Girnar Rock 
Inscription of Rudradaman of 150 A.I>. describes how 
the lake (ta4aga) Sudar§ana was created on Mount 
Crjayat by the construction of a dam (setu) across 
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the rivers flowing down the hfll, such as Suvanja- 
sikata, Palasini, and others. The dam rivalled the 
rock with its Joints well cemented against leakage 
(nihsandhivaddha--dTidha—sarva‘pdtikatvat—'parvata'~‘ 
pada-pratispardhi-suslishtavandham). It was con- 
structed by the provincial governor (Rdshtriya) of 
King Chandragupta Maurya. He is named Vai^ya 
Pushyagupta. The reservoir was lavishly provided 
with conduits (prandlibhiralamkritam) in the time 
‘ of Asoka Mauiya by the Yavana (Greek) Raja 
Tushaspha appointed to that province. The province 
is described as the province of Anarta and Surashtra. 
Thus Western India was so efficiently governed as a v 
province of Chandragupta Maurya’s empire that 
even its irrigation facilities were provided by the con- 
struction of costly and difficult works like a reservoir 
for the storage of water, fitted with sluices and chan- 
nels for its distribution among the cultivated fields 
below. 

It is also interesting to note in this connection 
that the Pali work Petamtthu and its commentary, 
Paramatthadipani, mention a ruler of Sxira^tha 
(Surashtra) named Pihgala who ascended the throne 
in the sixteenth regnal year of Bindusara (283 B.C.) . 
He had a sendpati or a general named Nandaka who 
converted him to a new doctrine, a sort of atheism 
called (Natthika-diUhi) . Fmed with his zeal for his 
new faith, he was bold enough to leave for 
Pataliputra with a large retinue to convert to his 
creed the emperor Dharmasoka (Pingalo raja Dham- 
mdsokassa ranno ovadam datum gato) but remained 
himself to be converted to the emperor’s creed of 
Buddhism [B. C. Law, Buddhist Conception of 
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Spirits, p. 72 f; C. D, Chatterji in D. R. Bhandarkar 
Volume, pp. 329-340.] 

We have in these texts remarkable evidence of 
the continuity of administrative history for the Pro- 
vince of Surashtra during the reigns of three Maurya 
emperors, Chandragupta, Bindusara, and Asoka. 

Some light is thrown on the severity of Chandra- 
gupta’s penal code as shaped by his minister, 
Cha3j.akya, by the case of a learned Brahman scholar 
named Subandhu being condemned to servitude for 
life with his young son in his teens wandering away 
homeless to escape a similar fate. The sin of 
Subandhu was his astute political wisdom [Ibid.]. 

We may consider the constitutional significance 
of these references to Surashtra. We have three des- 
criptions of its constitutional status which it is 
difficult to reconcile with each other. These are; (1) 
Surashtra as a province of the Maurya empire imder 
an imperial official as its Governor; (2) Surashtra 
under a chief as a feudatory of the Maurya 
emperor; and (3) Surashtra as a Samgha 
or a republic. The third description is attri- 
buted to Kautilya, but not quite accurately. 
Kautilya does not describe Surashtra as a full-fledged 
republic, but only refers to certain sections of its 
population as belonging to self-governing corpora- 
tions or Srenls. These Srenls were formed by the 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas of Surashtra and were either 
economic or military guilds, devoting themselves 
either to V&rtOf (agriculture, cattle-rearing, and 
trade) or to the professioh ctf arms as means of liveli- 
hood (SuTa3htra--Kshatriyiih‘enyadayo varta-sastro- 
pajlvinah) [VII. 1]. Thus Surashtra under this des- 
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cription may still be a kingdom. The two other 
points to settle about its constitutional position are 
(1) whether it was a local chief ship and a feudatory 
State under the Maurya emperor or (2) whether it 
was completely annexed by Chandragupta Maurya 
to his empire and created a governorship under him. 
The second point is established beyond doubt by 
Rudradaman’s Inscription which has greater eviden- 
tial value than tradition and literary text. The first 
point can be reconciled with the second only on the 
supposition that, as in modern India, an imperial 
province may accommodate its hereditary ruling 
princes figuring as feudatories acknowledging the 
paramount sovereignty of the emperor. It is thus 
that Pihgala as a local chief of Surashtra was out to 
pay homage to Asoka. 

That the Maurya conquest of Western India 
extended beyond the province of Surashtra farther 
south is indicated by the location of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions at Sopara in the district now called Thana in 
the Bombay Presidency. The conquest of this part 
of India (which may be identified with Konkan) 
was not claimed by Asoka. It must have been 
the work of Chandragupta Maurya who, as we have 
seen, had already established his authority over the 
neighbouring region of Surash|ra. The province of 
which Sopara or Surparaka was the capital must 
have formed part of Maurya empire for some time to 
lead Asoka to locate his edicts at its capital. 

Chronology. We may now consider the chrono- 
logy of Chandragupta’s reign. We have already 
semi that the first e^loit of Chandragupta 
^as the overthrow of the Greek rule which was este- 
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blished in India as a result of Alexander’s victorious 
campaigns. But it was short-lived. Two events 
marked its rapid fall. The first was the murder of 
the most powerful Greek governor in the person of 
Philip in 325 B.C. followed by his place being taken 
by an Indian. The second event was the death of 
Alexander himself in 323 B.C. The first signal of the 
Indian battle for freedom was the mxmder of the Greek 
Satrap, Nicanor, by the Asvayanas in 326 B.C. As 
has been already related, the battle was won shortly 
after Alexander’s death in 323 B.C. In 321 B.C., at 
the second partition of Alexander’s empire, its 
easternmost Satrapy was the Trans-Indus Satrapy of 
Paropanisus. India proper was not counted as a part 
of that empire. An attempt to reconquer it only 
ended in the expansion of CHandragupta’s empire to 
the trans-Indus provinces up to the borders of Persia. 
We may, therefore, take it for granted that between 
323 and 321 B.C., Chandragupta made himself the 
ruler of the Punjab and Emperor of Magadha. We 
may take 322 B. C. as the date of his accession to 
sovereignty and of inauguration of the Maurya 
Dynasty. 

We have other data to confirm this date. If we 
believe in the reckonings of reigns given in the 
Puranas, we shall see that Chandragupta’s reign was 
one of 24 years and hence ended in 298 B.C., and that 
his son, Bindusara, reigned for 25 years, i.e., up to 273 
B.C, The date of Asoka’s accession to sovereignty is 
thus to be taken as 273 B.C.^ a date which is support- 
ed by the unimpeachable data of Asoka’s inscriptions. 
The Mahammsa distinguishes between Asoka’s acces- 
sion to throne and his coronation, and places an 
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interval of 4 years between them [V. 22]. This 
makes 269 B.C, as the date of his coronation. His 
inscriptions again date from his coronation. His 
Rock Edict XIII is dated 13 years after his coronation. 
So its date should be 256 B.C. if the date 269 B.C. of 
his coronation is correct. It is correct, because it is 
■ proved by the well-known chronological data of Rock 
Edict XIII itself. Rock Edict XIII is a document of 
unique chronological importance in Indian History. 
Asoka in this Edict mentions the five most important 
Greek kings with all of whom he had friendly deal- 
ings through his Welfare Missions. The date of his 
references to them must, therefore, be at the latest 
the date up to which they were all alive and were 
known to be so to Asoka, and may be taken one year 
earlier, when all were hale and hearty. 

The duration of the reigns of three of these kings 
is k n own with certainty, viz., those of 

(1) Amtiyoka, i.e., Antiochus II Theos, king of 
Babylon and Persia, 261-246 B.C. n ^ ‘ 

(2) Turamaya, i.e., Ptolemaeus II Philadelphos, 

king of Egypt, 285-247 B.C. ^ J ^ 

(3) Amtikini, i.e., Antigonus Gonatas, king of 

Macedonia, 277-240 B.C. - 

The uncertainty is as regards : 

(4) Maka, i.e., Magas, king of Cyrene, whose 

date may be taken to be that proposed by both Beloch 
and Geyer, viz., 300-250 B.C. ^ 

(5) Alikasudara, whose identity and duration 
of reign are the subject of controversy. He may be 
either Alexander of Epirus or Alexander of Corinth. 
Of the two Alexanders, Alexander of Epirus was by 
far the more important personality worthy of Asoka’s 
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attention, tibe son of the famous Pyrrhus of Epirus, 
and the rival of Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia. 
Alexander of Corinth was almost like a local king 
who ended as a “ tyrant over a town and an island, 
without military glory or a famous lineage.” There 
were several kings of Asia Minor of equal and higher 
status whom Asoka should have mentioned such as 
Eumenes of Pergamon (262-240 B.C.) or, nearer 
home, Diodotus of Bactria. It is known that 
Alexander of Epirus, the true subject of Asoka’s 
reference, had lived up to 255 B.C. 

Considering the dates of the reigns of all these 
five kings, we find 255 B.C. as the date up to which 
all were alive. From this follows that the date of 
Asoka’s reference to them in Rock Edict XIII must 
be before 255 B.C. Professor P. H, L. Eggermont of 
the Hague, Holland (who honoured me by posting 
to me his learned paper on * The Date of Asoka’s Rock 
Edict Xin ’ on 30th April, 1940, a few days before 
Holland itself was submerged by German invasion) 
has very well shown by skilful calculations that the 
news of the death of one of these Greek kings could 
not take more than 4 or 5 months to reach Asoka at 
Pataliputra, and so we need not allow for an interval 
of one year for it, as I had done in my Asoka. He 
has also after a good deal of discussion established 
the dates of the two kings, Alexander of Epirus and 
Magas of C3nrene. The former lived up to 255 B.C. and 
the latter up to 250 B.C. according to his findings 
whidi are followed here, If, fiberefore, Rock Edict 
Xin is dated at 2&6 B.C>: since it was in the 13th year 
of Asoka’s cotrbnation, the date of his coronation was 
269 B.C., the very date which is led up to by the 
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assumed date of 322 B.C. for Chandragupta’s acces- 
sion to sovereignty and the duration of his reign and 
that of his successor, as reckoned in the Puranas. 
We have thus here a remarkable convergence of 
chronological conclusions derived from sources as 
different as foreign and Indian works, Brahminical 
texts and Buddhist inscriptions, and this convergence 
proves their trutii. 



CHAPTER III 


ADMINISTRATION: IDEALS: DIVISIONS 

Indian Ideals of Polity. The governance of such 
a vast empire which stretched from Persia to Mysore 
was a formidable undertaking. It was specially so 
in olden times, in pre-mechanical ages lacking the 
means of speedy communication and quick transport 
between the diJEferent and distant parts of a large 
empire. News would take months to travel from 
Paropanisus to Pataliputra. This initial difficulty of 
administration led John Stuart Mill to doubt the exis- 
tence of large empires in ancient times, “ because the 
machinery of authority was not perfect enough to 
carry orders into effect at a great distance from the 
person of the ruler, nor did there exist the means of 
making the people pay an amount of taxes sufficient 
for keeping up the force necessary to compel obedi- 
ence throughout a large territory.” 

These natural difficulties, however gave way 
^ jbefore human ingenuity. A suitable system of ad- 
ministration could cope with them. The difficulties 
are formidable for a system of Centralized authority. 
I It is not so where government is not .carried on from 
• one centre but from many centres. (^Decentralisation 
of authority solved the problem of government for 
large empires in ancient times. It divided up the 
empire into a number of provincial governments and 
local adnunistrations in which sovereignty could make 
its presence and power felt. The area of each such 
government was conveniehtly sized. 
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Ewral Reimlilics . Ancient India was built upon '' 
the basis of decentralisation on principle. It did not 
believe in centralisation of authority, resulting in a 
system of over-government of the people. It believecj 
in the self-government of the group, in the extension 
of self-government from the sovereign at the top 
through all grades and strata of society down to the 
lowest classes in the villages. Every village was self- 
governing. There were also unions of villages as v 
self-governing federations. Ancient India was thus 
built up as a vast rural de mocr acy. Society was func- 
tioning aparf^&bm "the State proper as a separate 
entity in defined spheres of self-government. 
Rural politics was independent of state-politics 
and of the vicissitudes of political fortune affecting 
the State or the Sovereign at the top. India owes the 
preservation of her culture to her self-governing 
villages or rural republics in which it was centred 
through the long course of her history which has seen 
so many political revolutions and changes of 4 . 
sovereignty. Ihe position is very well summed up. 
in the words of Sir Charles Metcalfe giving evidence 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
[Report, 1832, Vol. HI, App. 84, p. 331]: 

“ The Indian village communities are little re- 
publics, having nearly everything they can want witl^ 
in themselves, and almost independent of any foreigp 
relations. They seem to last where nothing ^Ise lasts.i • 
Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; revolution sue-' 
ceeds to revolution . . . but the village community 
remains the same , . . This union of the village 
commimities, each one forming a separate little St^te 
in itself, has, I conceive, contributed jnore than any 
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other cause to the preservation of the peoples of 
India, through all the revolutions and changes which 
they have suffered, and is in a high degree conducive 
to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great 
portion of freedom and independence.’’ 

The aloofness of the Indian village from high 
politics at the centre attracted the attention of 
Megasthenes who has described how the bulk of 
India’s population who were living on land as agri- 
culturists were exempted from military service and 
were often found freely working, out in the fields, 
even in sight of a battle raging close by. He says: 
“ Whereas among other nations it is usual, in the con- 
tests of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it 
to an uncultivated waste, among the Indians, on the 
contrary, by whom husbandmen are regarded as a 
class that is sacred and inviolable, the fillers of soil, 
even when battle is raging in their neighbourhood, 
are undisturbed by any sense of danger, for the 
combatants on either side in waging the conflict make 
a carnage of each other, but allow those engaged in 
husbandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, 
they neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, nor 
cut down its trees.” And again : “ The Husbandmen 
appear to be far more numerous than the others. Being 
moreover exempted from fighting and other public 
services, they devote the whole of their time to tillage; 
nor would an enemy coming upon a husbandman at 
work on his land do him any harm, for men of their 
class, being re^rded as public benefactors, are pro- 
tected frcffia all injury. 1316 land thus remaining 
undamaged, and producing heavy crops, supplies the 
inhabitants with all that is requisite to make life very 
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enjoyable. The husbandmen themselves, with their 
wives and children, live in the country, and entirely . 
avoid going into town either to take part in its 
tumults or for any other purpose ” [Frag. I, XXXIIIl . 
These rural retreats of democracy kept the culture of 
the country in tact and free from all political 
disturbances. 

Dharma as Sovereign. There was, however, a 
deeper political philosophy which moulded Indian 
polity to this form. Hindu thought counts Dharma 
as the true Sovereign of the State, as the Rule of Law. 
The king is the executive called the Danda to uphold 
and enforce the decrees of Dharma as the spiritual 
sovereign, vjhus the king or the temporal sovereign 
is not the source of Law in the Hindu State. The 
sources of Law are above and beyond him. They 
are not his creation. He has only to see to their i 
observance. 

Sources of Law. The sources of Law are stated y 
by Manu to be (1) Veda or Sruti (2) Smriti or 
Dharma-Sastra (3) Ma or code of conduct enjoined 
by the Sastras (4) Achdra or the manners and 
customs of holy men. 

It was provided that doubtful points of 
Dharma arising out of these primary sources of Law 
were to be decided by a body of legal experts called 
Sishtas, ‘ well versed in sacred lore and discipline in 
correct conduct.’ This body was calie Parishad. 
Thus l^islation was considered too important for the 
State and for the common weal to be left to party poli- 
tics or the opinions and fancies of its individual 4 . 
leadem. John Stuart Mill recommended the creation 
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of a Standing Legal Co 3 nmission to guide legislation 
by Parliament. 

,/ VarnMrariM'Dharma. It is, however, to be 
noted that the Dharma for which the Hindu State 
j,. stood was what is known as Varmsrama-Dharma. 
It was the law that regulated the occupations 
of different castes of people, and duties of life depend- 
ing on its different stages called Asramas. Ih.e 
Hindu scheme of life determines its duties nor- 
mally in accordance with caste, i.e., birth and 
heredity, and also with age. Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra presents this scheme as follows: 

Each Varna or caste, and each Asrama, is to 
follow its Svadharma, its own Dharma, to which one 
must be true. 

Duties of different castes. The duties of Brdh- 
mana are: (1) Learning (Adhyayanam) , (2) Teach- 
ing (Adhydpanam) , (3) Worship (Yajanam), (4) 
Conducting Worship (Ydianam), (5) Making gifts 
(Dana), (6) Receiving gifts (Pratigraha) . 

The Kshatriya is to observe (1), (3), and (5) of 
tlie above list, and to follow in addition the two fol- 
lowing special duties, viz., (a) The pursuit of arms 
(Sastrajiva) (b) Defence of his country (Bhuta- 
rakshanam, protection of all living beings). 

The Vaisya is to observe (1), (3) , and (5) but is 
to follow the special occupations named: (a) Agricul- 
ture, (b) Cattle-rearing, and (c) Trade. 

The Sudra’s duties are specified to be (1) Service 
of the' first three castes, “the twice-bom”; (2) 
Agriculture, Cattle-rearing and Trade (Vdrttd); 
(3) Craftsmanship (Kjarttfcama) ; and (4) Minstrelsy 
(Kmilavakarma)'. 
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Duties of different Asrarntts. There are pointed 
out the four Ages of Life called the Asrarms, viz., 
those of (1) Brahmachan (student) (2) Grihastha 
(the married state) (3) V&naprastha (dweller in 
forest) (4) Parivrajaka (wandering ascetic). 

The duties of the Brahmachan are stated to be 

(1) study of the Vedas (Svadhyaya), (2) worship 
and offering to fire (Agnikdryahhishekau) , (3) 

practice of begging (Bhaikshyavratatvam) , (4) 

following the teacher unto death. 

The duties of the house-holder are stated to be 

(1) earning livelihood by the pursuit of pres- 
cribed occupations (svakarrmjwa) ; 

(2) marrying into families of equal status but 
different gotras; 

(3) offering food to gods, ancestors, guests and 
paid servants, and appropriation of what remains to 
himself (seshahhojanam) . 

The house-holder, who leaves his home for the 
forest, has to observe the following duties, viz., 
(1) Continence (Brahmacharya) (2) Sleeping on 
bare earth (3) Wearing long hair and deer skin (4) 
Offering worship and oblations to fire (5) Worship 
of gods, ancestors and guests (6) Eating what is 
grown in the forest. 

Ihe ascetic (Parivrajaka) has to observe the 
following injunctions: (1) Control of senses (2) 
Abstention from aU external work (Anarambha) 

(3) Renouncing all possessions (NishkincHanatvam) 

(4) Life of solitude (Sangatyaga) (5) Begging in 
different places (so as not to get attached to any) 
(6) livmg in forest (7) Purity of body and heart. 

The following duties are compiilsory for aU, viz., 

QM.~n - 
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(1) Non-violence (Ahimsa) (2) Truthfulness 
(Satyam) (3) Purity (Saucham) (4) Freedom from 
jealousy (Anasuya) (5) Freedom from cruelty (6) 
Tolerance (Kshama). 

It was the supreme duty of the State or the 
Sovereign to uphold this social order or system which 
was taken to be the best system for ensuring the 
stability of society and the development of personality 
or the self-fulfilment of the individual as the supreme 
objective of the State itself. 

The King as Dan^a or upholder of Dharma. The 
Aitareya Brahmana [VIII. 26] describes the king as 
the Defender of Dharma (Dharmasya gopta) . The 
f Aatapatika Brahmana [XIV. 4, 2, 23] states that 
the Danda or the king is necessary to maintain 
Dharma or those “principles of Justice by which the 
strong are prevented from eating up the weak” 
(ahallydn halzydmsamasamsate dharmena yatha)’. 
The Mahahharata [Sdnti P. chh. 67, 122] points out 
that without Danda, Society will be in a state of 
nature described as Matsyor-Nydya in which “ people 
devour one another like fish or dog (parasparam hhor 
kshayanto matsyd iva jale krisdn\ parasparam vilum- 
panti sdrameyd yathamisham 1 1 ) . This doctrine is thus 
stated by Kautilya: “ Where there is no Danda-dhara 
or the sovereign wielding the sceptre of justice, the 
strong eat up the weak, as it is among fish. But, 
protected by the king, the ; weak become strong 
(wytai^o hi mdtsyanydyamudhhdvayati\ Ballyd- 
nahalam hi grasate dandadharahhdve\ TenagnpiaU 
prahhanaMW) [k 4|.,|Kautilya further states that 
the king who upholds Dkama “will attain happi- 
ness both here and hereafter ” (pretya cheha cha 



penalty, he will purify himself of the sin of injustice’ 
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were empowered to legislate for themselves. Accord- 
ingly, Manu says [VIII. 41, 46] that it is the 
Sovereign’s duty to recognize and enforce the laws 
laid down for themselves by these several self-govern- 
ing groups, such as Kuh, (family), Jdti (caste), 
Sreni (guild), and Janapada (region). Gautama 
[11. 2, 20, 21] goes farther and grants powers of legis- 
lation to the Vargas or Guilds (^rems) of cultivators, 
traders, herdsmen and artisans, thus granting self- 
government to Industry. As an instance of regional 
or local law which is to be recognised by the king, the 
commentator on Manu cites the South Indian custom 
of ‘ mariying the daughter of the maternal uncle ’. 

V In this way, democracy descends to the villages 
and the lowest strata of social structure and operat- 
ed as the most potent agency of uplifting the masses. 
Thus ancient Hindu monarchy was a limited 1 
monarchy under the very conception of the State. I 
The self-goveining groups upon which the State was 
founded formed a vast subterranean democracy 
limiting the absolutism of the sovereign at the top. 

The Mauryan empire had to fit itself into this 
traditional frame-work of administration. The pro- 
blem of imperial government was already solved in 
the very scheme of indigenous polity. The emperor 
had only to operate the existing administrative 
j^.\machinery. 

\ Administrative Divisions. The Mauryan empire 
* was divided into a number of Viceroyalties and Pro- 
vinces and each of these was of the time-honoured 
and standardised pattern of the Hindu State, compris- 
ing the ruler or governor at the top, the Council of 
Ministers called Mantnparishad, Heads of Depart-^ 
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ments called Adhyakshas, the Civil Service represent- 
ed by a hierarchy of officers in different grades of 
jurisdiction, and self-governing village communities 
at the foundation of the structure. 

There is not much evidence available as regards 
the provinces of the Empire under Chandragupta 
Maurya. But we have some evidence for the time 
of his grandson, Asoka, by whom the institutions of 
his predecessors were continued except where they 
were reformed, or in the case of innovations which 
Asoka himself specifies in his inscriptions. None of 
the provinces indicated in his inscriptions is claimed 
by Asoka to be his own creation. 

Viceroyalties. His inscriptions speak of at least 
four Viceroyalties with their headquarters at (1) 
Taxila (2) Ujjain (3) Tosali and (4) Suvarnagiri, 
The Viceroyalties were recruited from the 
princes of blood royal called Kumdras or Aryaputras 
in Asoka’s inscriptions. Asoka served as his father’s 
Viceroy at Ujjain, and again at Taxila, where he re- 
placed his elder brother, Prince Susima. Prince 
Kiniala, Asoka’s son, served as his Viceroy at Taxila. 
Asoka also appointed his brother, Prince Tissa, as 
deputy king, Upardja, to act for him at headquar- 
ters, The heir-apparent was known as the Yuvaraja. 

Kautilya [XII. 2] provides for emergency which 
may cause the king’s absence from the country, in 
which case an officer will take his place thus rendered 
vacant (sunya) and will be appropriately called 
Sunya-Pdla, a sort of a Deputy-king like Asoka’s 
TJparaja. 

Of the above Viceroyalties, Taxila was the capital 
of the newly-acquired North Western frontier Pro- 
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Vince of Chandragupta’s empire, and Ujjain of the 

known as Amntirdshtra, 

[Makavamsa, XIII, 8] . 

was the capital of the southern pro- 
vince. Tosali was the capital of Kalinga, but it 
was not a part of Maurya empire under Chandra- 
■. gupta. ^ ■ : : ■ ; :^-.: : : - 

It may be noted that the traditional names of ^ 
five Provinces into which India was divided are men- 
tioned in the Purdnas as 

(1) Udlchya (Northern India) or Uttarapatha. 

(2) Madhya-desa (Central India). 

(3) Prachya (Eastern India) 

(4) Aparanta (Western India) and 

(5) Dakshiydpatha (Deccan and South India). 

Like the king, the Viceroy had his Council of 

' Ministers known as Mahdmdtras. like him, he also 
could appoint special Ministers (Mahdmdtras) for 
purposes of inspection of judicial administration [See 
my Asoka (Macmillan), p. 52]. 

^ by side with these Vice- 
royalties under the Princes, there were also the 
Provinces imder Governors. Seats of such governor- 
diips are mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, such as 
Isila, and Samapa m the South, and Kaxriambi in I 
modern U.Pr hear Allahabad. The Governors were 
called PrddesikorMahdmdtras, and aso Rdjukas, “ set 
over hundreds of thousands of souls” and possessed 
of wide powers of government [Ih.]. The later ins- 
cription of Eudradaman of 150 A.D., however, calk 
the provincial GoviSrhdfi^^a Rashtr%a. As we have 
seen, we owe to this iasOription the important infor- 
mation that the Western Province of Chandragupta’s h 
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empire was known as Anarta and Stmashtra, of which 
the capital was Girinagara and tibe Governor was 
Vai^ya Pushyagupta. Kautilya [11. 16; IX. 3] uses 
the term Rdshtra-Mukhya or Rashtra-pala [V. 1] or 
Uvam [11. 10] for the provincial Governor, 



CHAPTER IV 


THE KING 

The King : His Education. A large part of 
adroinistrative work devolved upon the king. He 
had to go through a course of education to fit him for 
the work. We have already seen how Chandra- 
gupta was specially fortunate in having as his pre- 
ceptor a scholar of encyclopaedic learning like 
Chanakya who gave him the best possible education 
then available in the country for a period of as many 
as 8 years at Taxila. Kautilya [I. 5] indicates the 
contents of the education prescribed for Princes. 
The first requisite of education is stated to be Discip- 
line (Vinaya) comprising the following qualities: 
(1) Desire for learning (Susrusha) (2) Cultivation 
of the truth learnt ( (Sravanam) (3) Grasping what 
is learnt (Grdhanam) (4) Retaining what is 
grasped (Dharanam) (5) Knowledge of ways and 
means of achieving the truth learnt (Vijnanam) 
(6) Inference (Vha) (7) Deliberation. 

“It is the disciplined mind only that can be 
educated ” (Kriya hi dravyam vinayati nadravyam) . 

Education is also to comprise both study and 
practice. It is not merely theoretical. 

The prince is to start with a knowledge of Mathe- 
matics (Samkhyd) and Literature (Lipi) and then to 
study (a) the three Vedas; (b) Philosophy under 
teachers ; (c) the different departments of economic 
life (Vdrfto) tmder experioaced administrators 
{adhyakshas) ; and (d) the Science of Polity under 
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teachers well-versed in its principles and practices 
(Vaktriprayoktrihhyah) . The prince is to observe 
continence, practise Brahmacharya up to the age of 
16 when he is to marry. 

He must achieve complete control of his passions 
and recall the ruin brought on themselves by the 
greatest kings by their indtilgence in passions 
[Jb. I, 6] and the prosperity of those known for their 
self-control, [Ib.]. 

Even after marriage and education, he must 
always seek the association of the elders in knowledge 
(Vidyd-vriddha-samyoga) as a means of increasing 
his knowledge. 

In the forenoons, he is now to undergo military 
training in fighting with the forces of elephants, 
horses, chariots, and arms. 

The afternoons he is to devote to the study of 
History including (1) Purdna (2) Itivritta (past 
history) such as Rdmdyatm and Mahdhhdrata (3) 
Akhydyikd (tales of Gods and great men) (4) 
Uddharana (anecdotes and biographies, or, according 
to one commentator, Nydya, Mlmdmsd, and Upan- 
ydsa-sdstra or works of fiction) (5) Dharma-Sdstra, 
Law-books like Manu and (6) Artha-sdstra. 

He is to devote his leisure hours to the acquisi- 
tion of new knowledge and assimilation of what is 
learnt. 

Thus educated and disciplined, the king 
becomes invincible. 

He must never be off his guard, but should 
always be up and doing (Utfhdnam kuriMa) [Ib. 19] . 

Time-Talble of Duties. The time-table of the king% 
daily duties has been drawn up in accordance tsith 
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tlie administrative work he has to take upon himself. 

The day and night are each divided into eight 
parts by sun-dial or water clock. Thus each such 
part (ndlikd) was of one hour and a half. The king’s 
time is so full up and charged with duties that it is 
the subject of humorous comment in literature. 
Dandin, in his Dasakumdracharita [11. 8], sneers at 
Kautilya’s schedule of royal duties which would 
make royally itself an xmbearable burden. 

Taking the day and night of equal duration, and 
counting in terms of hours the sixteen portions into 
which day and night are divided, the king’s time- 
table may be thus worked out : 

1-30 — 3 A.M. — ^Rise from sleep by the sound 
of music or trumpets (Turya-ghosha) ; pondering 
over injunctions of religion (Sdstram) and duti^ 
for the morrow. 

of policy and 

plans and despatch of his secret emissaries in accord- 
ance therewith. 

4-30 — 6 A.M. — Company of the sacrificial 
priest, the preceptor, and the domestic chaplain and 
receiving their benedictions (svastyayana) ; inter- 
viewing the physician, kitchen officials jand 
astrologers. 

6 — 7-30 A.M. — ^Attendance at the Hall of 
Audience (Upasthana) and receiving there the 
reports of his military and financial advisers. 

7- 30r-9 A^r---Continue(I attendance at the 
Hall of Audience (lipostharwi) where he is to 
attend to the affairs of the people, urban and rural, 
giving free access to them, 
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9 — 10-30 A.M. — ^Bath, Meals, and study of 
religious texts. 

10- 30 A.M. — 12 Noon.— Receiving the surplus 
of gold cash left over from, the previous day (hiran^a- 
pratigraham gatadivasotthitadhanasvzkaram) ; at- 
tending to. the Heads of Departments and assigning 
duties to them (Adhyakshan kurvlta karyaviiesheshu 
niiyunjita). 

12 — 1-30 P.M. — Correspondence by letter with 
the Council of Ministers; settlement of plans of 
espionage with the Informers. 

1-30 — 3 P.M. — ^Recreation and Rest and ponder- 
ing over his Policy. 

3- --4-30 P^M.----Remw^ his Army, Ch^Iryv^^^ 
Elephants and Arsenal. 

4- 30 — 6 P.M. — Consultation with the Com- 
mander-in-chief as to his military strength; Evening 
Prayers. 

6 — 7-30 P.M. — ^Interviews with secret emissaries. 

7- 30 — 9 P.M. — Second bath and meal followed 
by religious meditation. 

9 — 10-30 P.M. — ^Retirement for rest to the sound 
of music. 

10- 30 P.M.— 1-30 A.M.— Sleep. 

This completes the roxmd of duties pr^cribed for 

It was a sort of a standard set for him. He was 
empowered to alter the time-table, “ its divisions of 
night and day, and discharge his duties in accordance 
with his capacity.” 

^ Upasthana" and Agnyagara. It will be seen 
from the above time-table that the king’s hours of 
retirement and rest from public work were 
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9 P.M. to 4-30 A.M., after which followed his 
round of daily administrative duties of different 
kinds. The most important of these was his daily Dar- 
bar in the Hall of Audience where he usually spends 
three hours in the morning from 6 A.M,, personally 
disposing of the suits of petitioners who are given free 
access to him. It is pointed out that the king who 
makes himself inaccessible to his people (durdarsa) 
and entrusts his work to his officers in attendance 
will cause confusion in business and even public dis- 
affection. It may be noted that the term Upasthdna 
signifies the sthana or place where people wait to 
have a sight of the king {Vpatishthante sandarsanar- 
tkino rdjanamatra iti Upasthcmagriham [Commen- 
tator on X. I]. 

Among the items of business that the king should 
personally attend to is mentioned the business con- 
cerning the gods, hermits, heretics, learned brahmins 
(Srotriya), cattle, sacred places, minors, persons 
disabled by age, disease or misfortune, orphans and 
women. These he should attend to in the order of this 
enumeration, or in .accordance with its urgency or 
gravity. In fact, the king is asked to respond to all 
urgent calls of business which he must dispose of at 
once without putting it off. 

It is further laid down that while he is seated in 
the haU of worship (Agnyagdra) , he should attend to 
the business of physicians and ascetics in the com- 
pany of his chief priest and preceptor. 

For purposes of the king’s ssffety at these public 
interviews, I^u|ilya rnakes the pirovision [I. 21] that; 
the king must not give ihtennews to strangers, saints, v 
and ascetics unless he is duly protected by his trust- 
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worthy bodyguard (aptasastragrahSdhishthita) . He 
is also to interview the ambassadors from foreign 
kings with his whole Council of Ministers in attend- 
ance (Mantriparishadd Sdmmtadutam) . 

Maxims for Royalty. Lastly, the Arthasdstra 
contains the following eloquent exhortation to the 
king : “ for a king, his vrata (religious vow) is con- 
stant activity in the cause of his people (Utthdnam) ; 
his best religious ceremony is the work of adminis- 
tration (Kdrydnusdsanam) ; his highest charity 
(Dahshina) is equality of treatment meted out to 
aU.” 

“In the happiness of his subjects lies the happi- 
ness of the king; in their good is his own good, and not 
in what is pleasing to him. He must find his pleasure 
in the pleasure of his subjects.” 

Thus exertion is emphasised as “the root of 
success in administration (Arthasya mulam 
utthdnam)^* [I. 19]. In another place [VI. I], 
Kautilya points out the king’s virtues to be “ abund- 
ance of enthusiasm and freedom from procrastination 
(mahotsdho adirghasutrah) , And again [XII. 11] : 

“ the king who is a fatalist (daivapramdmh ) , devoid 
of energy (mdnushahlnah ) , or of initiative (nirdr 
rambhah) , will come to grief.” 

These admonitions of Kautilya are echoed by 
Asoka in his Rock Edict VI: “ For there is no satis- 
faction of mine in exertion (Ustanam) or despatch of 
business (Arthasamttrana ) . My highest duty is, 
indeed, the promotion of the good of all (Sarva-lokor 
Utam). Of that, again, the root is this: exertion 
(Utihdnam) and despatch of business. There is ho 
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higher work than the promotion of the common 
:weal/’': 

Asoka’s Time-Table. It is interesting to notje 
that Asoka’s own Time-table follows that of Kautilya. 
In his Rock Edict VI Asoka states that he holds himself 
ready for public work, whether despatch of business 
(artha-karma) or receipt of reports (prativedanam) , 
at all hours and places, “when he is dining, or in his 
harem (orodhanamhi) , or in the inner apartments 
(gabhagaramhi) or in the ranches (vaekamhi), or 
in the place of religious instruction (vimtamhi) , or 
in the parks (uydnesu) ” 

Testimony of Megastheues. That all this pro- 
gramme of the king’s daily duties was not meant as 
a mere counsel of perfection is indicated by what 
Magasthenes reports on the subject. Megasthenes 
saw with his own eyes how busy the king, Chandra- 
gupta, was, and how he was found always engaged in 
public work. He states: “ The Mng may not sleep 
during the day time. He leaves his palace not only 
in time of war but also for the purpose of judging 
causes. He then remains in court for the whole day 
without allowing the business to be interrupted, even 
though the hour arrives when he must needs attend 
to his person” [McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 58]. 
Curtius [VIII. 9] also adds: “ The palace is open to 
all comers, even when the king is having his hair 
combed and dressed. It is then that he gives audi- 
ence to ambassadors, and administers justice to his 
subjects.” [Ih.], 

We see here how closely Kautilya is confirmed 
by the evidence of the Greek eye-witness. Both point 
out how the king was always accessible to the public 
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and how the greater part of his work concerned dis- 
posal of suits. What Megasthenes calls “court” 
Kautilya calls Upastkana and Agnyagara. Where 
Megasthenes mentions the administration of justice 
by the king or “his judging causes”, Kautilya d^- 
cribes the king’s administrative work in more general 
terms including disposal of petitions from the public. 
It is also apparent from Kautilya’s time-table that the 
“judging of causes” might easily encroach upon the 
time fixed for the king’s bath and meals, as the Greek 
writers state. For it will be seen that the king dis- 
poses of public business at the Upasthana from 6 to 9 
A.M., after which comes the time fixed for his bath. 
It is also to be noted that the king in Kautilya’s 
scheme has another spell of administrative work for 
three hours after meals from 12 noon and after an 
interval of rest he has further hard work to go through 
with the Military and Intelligence Departments from 
3 to 7-30 P.M. Thus Greek evidence fully corrobo- 
rates that of Kautilya on the king’s strenuous daily 
work, 

A high purpose informed this exacting pro- 
gramme of work and gave it shape. It has been thus 
summed up by Kautilya [1. 7] . “ The king is to grow in 
wisdom and statesmanship (prajnd) by contact with 
the elders in wisdom ; to develop insight (chakshu) 
into the affairs of the people through the instrumenta- 
lity of his Intelligence Officers (charem) ; to achieve 
the welfare and happiness of his people by his con- 
stant labours (utthdnena) ; uphold the social order 
(svadharmasthapanam) by the exercise of his 
administrative authority {hdry&nvMsaneiiu^ j: % ■ 
attain discipline by foUdwsB^ ihe 
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teachers ; to achieve popularity through proper 
administrative measures securing the employment of 
the people (arthasamyogena) ; and to regulate his life 
(vrittim) by the standard of promoting public good 
(hitena)” 

All this burden placed upon royalty was a 
consequence of the very conception of royalty in 
Hindu Pol%. It is thus stated by Kautilya [1. 13] : 
“The people overwhelmed by the evils of anarchy, 
wherein the strong prey upon the weak as among 
fishes, chose the king and assigned to him a sixth of 
agricultural produce and a tenth of sales of merchan- 
dise as revenue, in return for which the king was to 
protect the people, promote Iheir welfare, by levy of 
punishment and taxes, and was answerable for their 
sins, if he did not punish ihem. Even hermits pay a 
sixth of the grain they glean to the king as their pro- 
tector (yosmdn go^yatlti). The king is thus the 
fountain of favours and justice like Indra and Yama, 
and is entitled to the loyalty of his subjects.” This 
points out the origin of kingship in contract and elec- 
tion and the binding of the king to his people in ties of 
service. Thus Hindu political theory insists on the 
democratic foxmdations of kingship and imposes 
heavy obligations upon the king as ‘ the father ’ of the 
people. Kautilya is fond of the expression: “ the king 
must treat his subjects as his sons ” (tan piteva anu- 
grihmj/dt) [n,l; IV. 3.]. 

The Mahdhhdrata [Santi P. 56, 45] describes the 
king as mother who sacrifices all that she holds dear 
for the good of her child (:yatM hi garbhinl hitva 
svam priyam garhhasya hitamadhatte.) . Asoka also 
repeats the same doctrine for himself: “All people 
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are my children for whom, like their father, he 
wishes all happiness both in this world and in the 
next’ (sava-munisa me pajd in Jaugada R. E. II 
also Dhauli R. E. L). 

Lastly, it may be noted that the same spirit of 
idealism informed the king’s foreign policy. If he is 
bent on conquest, it should not be for mere power, 
pelf, and greed, lust for dominion. Kautilya [XII, 1] 
mentions three classes of conquerors in the order of 
merit : (1) Dharma-vijayl (2) Lohha-vijayl and (3) 
Asura-vijayt Thus Asoka follows this idealism by 
declaring that ‘the best of all conquests is Dkarma- 
vijaya’ [R. E. XIII]. 

Other Features of Royalty: Bodyguard of armed 
women. We shall now turn to the other habits and 
paraphernalia of the king, as "hese were witnessed 
by the Greek ambassador, Megasthenes, 

Greek Evidence. Strabo states : “ The care of 
the king’s person is entrusted to women... When 
he goes to hunt, it is in a kind of Bacchic procession, 
surrounded by women who form a circle. , .Some 
of the women are in chariots, some on horse back, 
some on elephants, fully armed as in war [XV. I, 55], 
Evidence of Kautilya. The Greek evidence is 
confimed by Kautilya [I. 21]. He states that the 
king on rising from bed shall be received fimt by 
troops of women armed with bows (strigmmirdha- 
nvihhih) , who must have formed his immediate body- 
guard, and that female-slaves should bathe and 
massage the king, make his bed, wash his clothes, 
and adorn him vath garlands [Sridpakasamvaha' 
hastamT<xirajaka-mdla1<Mrakarrm ddsyah kuryuh]. 
The king, according to Kau^a, had a regxdar 
C.14.-13 
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of public women (ganika) in his household in three 
grades of service for his personal attendance. Of 
these, the lowest grade of ganikas was employed to 
bold the royal umbrella over him and the golden 
pitcher (chhatm-hhringara) ; the next grade carried 
the fan and attended on him seated in the royal pavi- 
lion (vyajana-sihikd) ; and the superior grade served 
him seated on the throne or in the chariot 
(^nthikd-ratheshu) . The aging ones would be 
transferred to work in the royal store-house (koshthd- 
gdrn) or in the royal kitchen (mahdnase) [11. 27]. 
A ganika could also obtain her liberty to lead a dif- 
ferent life by payment of a ransom (nishkraya} o£ 
24,000 panas [Jh]. Girls above eight were employed to 
act and sing before the king (ashtavarskdt prahhriU 
rdjnah kusilava-karma kurydt.)llb]. We may note in 
this connection ihe statement of Megasthenes [Frag. 
XXVII] that “ the women who take care of the King’s 
person are brought from their parents.’* 

It is interesting to note that there is a repre- 
sentation of a procession in a Bharhut Sculpture (c. 
2nd century B.C.) of the figure of a woman riding a 
horse fully caparisoned and carrying a standard, the 
garudadhvaja [A Chitde to Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, I. 24] 

Hunting. According to the Greek writers, the 
king leaves the palace and goes about among the pub- . 
lie on three occasions. “One is for the purpose of I 
hearing cases which occupy him throu^out the day,” | 
as we have already seen. The second occasion is/ 
when he goes to hunt, sjorrpunded by his women-/ 
hunters, as already stated. “ A rope is stretched to^ 
mark the road, and it is death for any one to go past* 
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it among the women. Drummers and bell-ringers 
lead the way. In his hunting enclosures, the king 
shoots with a bow from an elevated place, two or 
three armed women standing beside him. When 
hunting in a place not enclosed, he shoots from an 
elephant.” 

It may be noted that Kau$ilya (II. 2) provides 
for a reserved forest for purpose of the king’s vihdm 
or sport. Asoka in his Rock Edict VIII speaks of the 
king’s vihdrayatrdg, According to Kautiiya, this 
reserved forest was to be protected by 
a ditch (khdtagu-ptam) , to have only one 
entrance, and to be stocked with tigers, beasts of 
prey, and bisons (kalahha) with their claws and 
teeth cut off, so that the king Could have his sport 
without any risk to his life. Kautiiya further pro- 
vides that the king should go out a-hunttng into such 
forests as are previously cleared of ail sources of 
danger, robbers, tigers and the like, by his foresters 
(luhdhdka), with the hounds of the king’s kennels. 
Under these conditions, the king was to learn the 
difficult art of shooting at a moving mark, su(^ as 
running deer (chatalaksha) [I. 21J. The Mudrdr- 
rakshasa tells of a park (udydna) where the Nanda 
king used to shoot at moving objects. 

It may be noted that Hunting was a standing 
pastime of kings. Kautiiya (VHI. 3) fully discus- 
ses the virtues of hunting for the king. While Piiuna 
condemns it as a vyasana, or indulgence, chiefly for 
its physical dangers from robbers, enemies, wild ani- 
mals, forest fires, accidents, himger, thirst, and even 
mistake about direction and d^tination, Eaut|||^k 
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approves of it as a Vyayama or healthy physical 
exercise, destroying the excess of phlegm., bile, fat 
and perspiration, and improving one’s marksmanship 
and knowledge of the tempers of wild beasts. 

Megasthenes (Fragm. XII) , along with Aelian 
and Strabo, speaks of hunting lions with dogs. Kau- 
tilya also refers to hunters going about the forests 
with their packs of hounds (Svaganinah) and also to 
the himting of tigers with dogs (IV. 3). In I. 14, 
Kautilya refers to keepers of dogs fed by the milk of 
their cows (Svaganinam dhenuh ) . 

It was, however, left to Chandragupta’s grand- 
son, Asoka, to abolish Mrigaya or hrmting and other 
such sports of pleasure (Ahhiramani) by royal decree 
[K. E. Vin.] It may be noted that, according to 
Mahdvamsa [V, 154] , Asoka’s own brother, Tissa, had 
indulged in hunting as his Upamja, so that hunting 
was permitted by him as a royal pastime down to at- 
least 266 B.C., when Tissa left the world and became 
a monk. 

Races. Next to himting were the races in which 
the kings indulged in those days. In Chandragupta’s 
time, there was a special trotter breed of oxen “ which 
equalled horses in speed.” A carriage was harnessed 
to a mixed team of two such oxen with a horsebetween. 
*1116 course was about a mile and three quarters in 
length, and the king and his nobles betted keenly 
in gold and sUver on the result. Kautilya also knows 
of oxen which equalled horses in speed (Baltvardd- 
nam na^dh>ahhxidragativahinam) [II. 29]. 

Ajniinal F%hts. . Among other pastimes of the 
king, Aelian mentions the prevalence of even 
gladiatorial contests. But more usual were the con- 
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tets arranged between “brute animals that are 
horned and butt each other, such as wild bulls, tame 
rams and rhinos. There were also arranged fighte 
between elephant tuskers.” The IMgha-Nikaya calls 
such sport as Samaja which it condemns and des- 
cribes as fights arranged between animals such as 
“ elephants, horses, buffaloes, bulls, goats and rams,” 
and even between “ birds hke cocks and quails.” 

Boyal Processions. The third occasion on which 
the king came before the public was the occasion of 
a religious festival or the performance of a religious 
sacrifice. As Strabo states [XV. 1. 69] : “In the pro- 
cessions at their festivals, many elephants adorned 
with gold and silver are in the train, as well as four- 
horsed chariots and yokes of oxen. Then comes a 
great host of attendants in their holiday attire, with 
vessels of gold, such as large basins and gob- 
lets six feet in breadth, tables, chairs of state, 
drinking-cups and lavers all made of Indian 
copper, and set many of them with precious stones — 
emeralds, beryls, and Indian garnets — ^garments em- 
broidered and interwoven with gokl, wild beasts — 
such as buffaloes, leopards, tame honsr— and multi- 
tude of birds of variegated plumage and fine song.” 
Kleitarchos mentions “ four-wheeled carriages carry- 
ing trees of the large-leaved sort, from which were 
suspended in cages different kinds of tame birds, 
among which he speaks of the orkm as that which had 
the sweestest note, and of another called the katreus, 
which was the most beautiful in appearance and had 
the most variegated plumage.” 

Courtly Pomp. Curtius sdso gives the following 
account of ffie magnpcence of ihe Indiaa 
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Chandragupta Maurya: “ When the king condescends 
to show himself in public, his attendants carry in their 
hqntla silver censors and perfume with incense ail the 
road by which it is his pleasure to be conveyed. He 
lolls in a golden palanquin, garnished with pearls 
which dangle all around it, and he is robed in fine 
muslin embroidered with purple and gold. Behind 
his palanquin follow men-at-arms and his body 
guards, of whom some carry boughs of trees on 
which birds are perched, trained to interrupt busi- 
ness with their cries.” 

Washing of Hair. According to Strabo, a great 
occasion at the court was the ceremonial washing of 
his hair by the king on his birthday, when 
people sent him “ great presents, each person 
seeking to outrival his neighbour in displaying 
his wealth [XV. I, 69].” A form of presents 
favoured by the king was the “present of animals, 
even wild ones, like deer, antelopes, or rhinos, also 
birds like cranes, geese, ducks and pigeons. The 
Indians bring to their king tigers made tame, dom^ti- 
cated panthers, oxen fleet of foot, or the yaks, pigeons 
of yellow plumage, hunting hounds and apes” 
[Aelian, p. 144, McCrindle’s Ancient India], 

Elephant Guard. We are also told that the king 
had a guard of twenty four elephants, and when he 
went out to administer justice, the first elephant was 
trained to do him obeisance. As the king passed, 
the dephant gave him a sort of a military salute on a 
hint from the driver and a stroke of his goad [Me- 
gasthenes. Frog. 25]. r ; ’ - ' 

Journeys. As regah-ds the king’s journeys, “ he 
rides on horseback when making short journeys, but 
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when bound on a distant expedition, he rides in a 
chariot mounted on elephants, and, huge as these 
animals are, their bodies are covered completely over 
with trappings of gold ” [Ib.], 

We are also told that while on such tours the 
king has his food prepared by women [Strabo, VIII 

9]. 

According to Kautilya [I. 21] , the king mounted 
a horse, a chariot, or an elephant in full military 
attire when he goes out to inspect his army to be 
paraded before him in its full military equipment. 


In his progresses, whether excursions or incur- 
sions (nirydno ahhiyane cha) , the road wiU be lined on 
both sides (uhhayatah) by police bearing lathis 
(Dandibhih) who will clear it of all armed persons 
(apdstasastrahasta) , ascetics, and cripples. The king 


must not enter a crowd (Na pwrushasambadhamava- 
gaheta) [Ib.]. 

Kautilya speaks of the king’s journeys to wit- 
ness festive processions (y&rd), popular gatherings 
(samaja), seasonal celebrations (utsava ‘such as 
Vasantotsava ’) and picnic parties at parks (prava- 
hanam vdydna-hhojanddi) , provided they are 
policed by companies of soldiers (daiavargika) 
[Ib.]. 

Measures of Safety. Kautilya is prone to pro- 
vide for the king’s personal safety on occasions 
of his journeys in all possible manner. The king 
must not mount a chariot or a horse or an elephant 
(ydnavdhanam) unless it is certified to be reliable 
by his trusted officers concerned. He shall also board 
a ship (ndvam) only when it is piloted by a tatKt- 
worthy sailor and is also attathed to a second boat. 
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He must not, however, sail in any ship which is not 
found to be seaworthy from the damage done to it 
by winds (vatavegavasam) [Ib.]. 

Palace. We shall now describe the splendours 
of the royal palace at the impei-ial capital at Patali- 
putra. According to Aelian, “neither Memnonian 
Susa with all its costly splendour, nor Ekbatana with 
all its magnificence ” can vie with it. 

“ The palace is adorned with gilded pillars clasp- 
ed all round with a vine embossed in gold, while silver 
images of those birds which most charm the eye 
diversify the workmanship.” 

The palace stood in an extensive park. It was 
full of “ tame peacocks and pheasants, shady groves 
and trees set in clumps with branches woven togelher 
by some special cunning of horticulture, trees that 
are always green, that never grow old and never shed 
their leaves. Some of them are native, and some are 
brought from other lands with great care, and these 
adorn the place and give it glory. Birds are there, 
free and unconfined. They come of their own 
accord and have their nests and roosting places in 
the branches, birds of various kinds. But parrots 
are specially kept there, and these flock in bevies 
about the king. In this royal pleasance, there are 
lovely tanks made by hand of men, in which they 
kept fish of enormous size, but quite tame. No one 
has permission to fish for these except the king’s sons 
while yet in their boyhood. These youngsters amuse 
themselves without the least risk of being drowned, 
while fishing in the unruffled sheet of water and 
learning how to sail their boats.” 

Its Apartments. While the exterior and the 
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grotinds of the palace are thus described by the Greek 
writers, more light is thrown on its interior and its 
design by Kautilya [I. 20-21]. The palace was to be 
protected by an outer wall and a moat (saprdkara- 
parikha). In its rear were the women’s apartments 
with stores of medicine useful in midwifery. Outside 
these apartments were residences of the princes and 
princesses. In front of these came the toilet cham- 
ber (Alamkdmbh'dmi) , the Council-house (Mantra- 
bhumi), the Hall of Audience (Upasthdna), and 
lastly, the administrative offices of the heir-apparent 
(Kumdra) and of the Heads of Departments (Adhya- 
kshasthanam) , In the intervening places between 
these apartments, the troops in charge of the harem 
(antarvamsika-sainyam) shall be stationed. A spe- 
cial household guard (Abhyagdrika) comprising 80 
men and 50 women (or old men of 80 and women of 
50) was to look after the morals of the harem [Ib.] . 

The king had his own suite of rooms. On rising 
from bed the king was to be received by his Ama- 
zonian bodyguard, women archers (stnganairdha- 
nvihhih) . In the second apartment, he will be re- 
ceived by his personal servants to give him coat and 
head-dress, and other aged attendants and attendant 
eunuchs. In the third apartment was stationed 
a sham bodyguard of dwarfs, hunchbacks and 
kirafas, or mountaineers, of foreign origin, Mlech- 
chhas. The outermost of the king’s apartments 
which communicated with the exterior was to be in 
charge of an armed retinue (prdsapdnihhih) , door- 
keepers (dauvdrikaih) , as well as the king’s minis- 
ters and kinsmen. In 

Menial Staff. Thus the kind’s menial ete® com- 
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prised (1) Kanchuka (2) Ushmshi (3) Kalpaka 
(4) Prasddhaka (5) Sndpaka (6) Samvahaka (7) 
Astaraka (8) Rajaka (9) Mdlakara and (10) Mdha- 
nasika. As to (6), Samvahaka, Strabo says that the 
king’s “favourite mode of exercising the body is by 
friction in various ways, but especially by passing 
smooth ebony rollers over the surface of the bods^’ 
[XV. i. 41]. 

To these menials are also added [I. 12] Suda 
and Ardlika, cooks for preparing varieties of food 
and beverage, Udaka-parichdraka for supplying 
water, while the king also had personal attendants 
of various tj^es such as (1) Kuhja (hunchback) (2) 
Vdmana (dwarf) (3) Kirdta (of small body, alpa- 
tanu) (4) Muka (dumb) (5) Badhira (deaf) (6) 
Jada (idiot) (7) Andha (blind). Even deformities 
were utilized in the service of the king ! 

There were also several other servants in charge 
of the king’s bodily requisites such as Umbrella 
(chhatra), Goblet (hhringdra), Fan (vyajana), 
Shoes (pdduka), Seat (dsana), Carriage (ydna) and 
Horse (vdhana). Some of these were women, as al- 
ready shown. 

Lastly, the king had a special staff to cater for his 
amusements, as indicated in the series Nata-Nartaka- 
Gdyana-Vddaka-Vdgjwana-Kustlava [I. 12]. 

According to Kautilya [Ib.], the personal atten- 
dants of the king [Asanna staff] should be natives and 
not foreigners and should be recruited from approved 
famihes who are related to the king by hereditary 
service and known for their loyalty and accomplish- 
ments. They should also be proof against fear and 
incapable of being coerced into disloyalty [I, 10]. 
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Elaborate Provision for the King’s Safety. The 
design of the palace is determined by suspicion and 
precaution for the king’s safety. Its structure 
includes any number of mazes, secret and subter- 
ranean passages, hollow pillars, hidden staircases, 
collapsible floors. There is also diverse provision 
against fire, poisonous animals, and poisons. There 
are introduced trees which are avoided by snakes. 

There are parrots because they cry at the sight of a 
serpent and give the alarm signal. There were other 
birds also which were differently affected by the sight 
of poison [I. 20]. 

Precaution Against Poisoning. The kitchen is 
carefully guarded and is constructed in a secret 
place. The food for the king is tested by a multitude 
of tasters. Examination is made of any traces of 
poison found in the viands and in the demeanour of 
the tasters. Medicaments for the king must pass 
similar tests. Servants in charge of the king’s dresses 
and toilets must appear bathed, and in washed cloth- 
ing, to receive the toilet requisites, duly sealed, from 
the bodyguard in charge of same before applying 
them on the king. Articles of ornament and apparel 
are inspected by the king’s maid servants. Cosmetics 
etc. are first tried on those who apply them. Those ! 

who perform physical feats before the king must use 
appliances which cannot do any harm from fire, 
poison or any weapon. Musicians will perform 
before the king on instruments kept in the palace 
and thus free from any taint of poison. Similarly, 
even the equipment for horses, chariots and elephants 
to be used by the king is to be supplied from i the 
palace. The king should 
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physicians and experts in the science of poisons 
(Mngallvids) [I. 21], 

Treatment of Princes, In connection with the 
king’s personal safety about which the Arthasdstra 
is so particular, it deals with the problem of the grown- 
up sons of the king, a “problem of polygamous 
sovereignty,” as F. W. Thomas pithily puts it. It is 
plainly recognised that ‘princes like crabs devour 'i 
their parents’ (karkatasadharmano hi janaka- 
hhakshdh rdjaputrdh) [1. 16]. The question is, Should 
they live with the king or at a distance? If the latter, 
should they be in a detention camp (ekasthdnd- 
varodhah), or in a frontier fort (antapaladurge) , or 
in the fort of a foreign king (samantadurge) . But 
the last measure will make the foreign king milk 
him through the calf of his son so as to exploit the ^ 
situation against him (mtseneva hi dhenum pitara- 
masya sdmanto duhydt). The last alternative is to 
place these princes in rustic seclusion with their 
maternal relations. In any case, they are to be kept 
under surveillance with spies set on them to betray 
them, if necessary. Where a king has many sons, he 
may send some of them away to frontier or foreign 
States ('pratyantam anyavishayam vd preshayet ) , 
where there is not, nor is to be, an heir-apparent (so || 
that they may have a chance of being adopted and \ 
chosen for the throne). The worthy son is to be 
made Commander-in-chief or the Crown-prince. 

Succession. The eldest son is to be preferred 
for the throne as a general rule (aisvaryam jyestha- .| 

hhdgt) . But Kautilya, is emphatic that even the | 

only son of the king should nottbe placed on the throne ,! 

if he is devoid of educatiohj^lfepipline, and character ^ 
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{na chaikaputramavinltam raiye sthapayet). It is 
also stated that the king is justified in deporting the 
wicked son among his many sons. It is also pointed 
out that normally the father is the well-wisher of his 
sons. To solve the problem of succession among 
many sons, Kautilya contemplates the device of a 
joint-family-sovereignty, on the ground that such a 
collective sovereignty will be of invincible strength, 
while free from the evils caused by the defects of a 
single sovereign. Such a sovereignty will be perma- 
nent (Kulasya vd hhavet rdiyam kulasamgho hi 
durjayah j Ardjavyasanabddhah sdsvaddvasati 
kshitim 1 1 ) 

Some scholars take the sovereignty of the 
Nandas as a joint sovereignty held by their family. 
According to Chdnakyor-kaihd (ed. N. Law, v. 7), 
Mahapadma was succeeded by his sons who ruled 
conjointly, and one of them was selected by lot 
annually to act as king, while the sovereign authority 
was vested in all. 

It niay be noted that Kautilya who, according 
to tradition, forced upon the throne of Magadha a 
king of his choice, believed more in merit than in 
hereditary right as the title to kingship. He has, 
however, no faith in mere usurpers as such [VII. 2]. 
Some believe in a new king as being more accepta- 
ble for his readiness to please the people by means of 
‘favours, concessions and gifts and honours’ (Navastu- 
Rdjd sva-dharmdnugraha-parihdra-ddna-manakarma- 
hhih prakritiranjana-upakdraischarati iti) , but 
Kautilya tliinks it is not so, because ultimately a new 
king’s rule will be a rule of might, since he will fed 
that he has conquered the "cotetiy^ by his o i 
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(Baldvarjitam mamedani rajyam iti). Even where 
a king dies without leaving a competent heir to 
succeed him, Kautilya would prefer him to be placed 
on the throne and announced as king before the 
public, with the co-operation of the other princes and 
chiefs (Mukkj/a Rdshtramukhya). ‘ Or the minister 
having gradually placed the burden of administration 
on the shoulders of the heir-apparent may announce 
finally to the public the death of the king.’ Ordin- 
arily, “ that son of the king who is possessed of self- 
control should succeed him on the throne. Failing 
such a qualified prince, the Chief Minister will place 
on the throne even the xmworthy prince (Kumara) , 
or princess, or even the pregnant queen (Devi), and, 
calling a meeting of the ministers and magnates 
(Mahdmdtrdn sannipdtya) , should say : ‘ the king- 
dom is your trust (nikshepa) : think of their father 
and of your own power and pedigree : this successor 
of the king is a mere symbol of sovereignty (Dhvajd- 
rmtroyam) : you are the real sovereign.’ Thus 
saying, he will anoint to sovereignty the prince or 
the princess or the pregnant queen (Tatheti Amdtyah 
Kumdram Rdja-kanydm garhhimm Devlm vd adhi- 
kwrvlta . . . ahhishinchet) . He will then xmdertake the 
education of the prince as king {Vinayakarmani cha 
Kumdrasya prayateta). If it is the princess on the 
throne, then her son, bom of the father of the same 
caste (samdmjdti) , will ultimately succeed her. The 
minister must make ample provision for the para- 
phernalia due to royalty, in respect of conveyances, 
chariots, horses, elephants, (j/d«a-uakana) , jewellery 
(dhhamna), robes, harena, residence and its fittings 
{va^ra-strwesmorparivdpdn)’* [V. 6]. Thus Kautilya 
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contemplates a Regency administration to meet such 
an emergency, and prevent a possible revolution 
following the advent of a new king supplanting the 
dynasty of hereditary kings. 

Capital at Pataliputra. According to Megas- 
thenes who lived at the city, Pataliputra was built at 
the confluence of the two rivers, Ganges and Son, at 
na^-sangama, as it is called by Kautilya [II. 3] . In 
shape it was an oblong, with a length of 80 stades 
(=9/4 miles) and a breadth of 15 stades (=1 mile 
1270 yards). The city was protected by a moat 
which had a depth ojTBir'cubits (—about 60 feet) and 
a width of 6 plethra (=200 yards). The moat was 
thus navigable. It wasTOTed from the waters of the 
Son. It received the sewage of the city. The city 
was further protected Fy a massive timber palisade 


surrounding it along the moat. The palisade was 
pierced by loopholes through which archers were to 
shoot. It had also 64 gates and 570 towers. [Megas- 
thenes. Frag. 25=Strabo, XV. c. 702]. 

Rhys Davids [Buddhist Indian p. 262] calculates 
that “ the number of towers allows one to every 75 
yards, so that archers, in the towers, could cover the 
space intervening between any two. The number of 
gates would allow one to each 660 yards, which is 
quite a probable and convenient distance. The 
extent of the fortifications is, indeed, prodigious . . . 
But the native records confirm the impression that 
then, as now, an Indian town tended to cover a vast 
extent. And we may accept the estimate made by 
Megasthenes of the size of the city wherein he 
dwdt.” ' ^ ^ * 

According to Megasthenes, wood, pie 
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material mainly used m the construction of Patali- 
putra, because it was a city built on the banks of 
rivers and had to be protected against floods by wood 
[16] . It may be noted that excavations at the site 
of Pataliputra have brought to light portions of 
wooden palisade at depth of ten to fifteen feet below 
the surface. These must have formed portions of 
the ancient wooden wall of the Maurya city. 

The construction of the city corresponds closely 
to what Kautilya prescribes on the subject. Kautilya 
builds up the capital as a fort (durga) to protect the 
country (janapadarakshasthdnam) . In that view, it 
should be on a river or a hill. Or it may be built at 
the centre of the kingdom (Janapadamadhye) in a 
suitable locality approved by engineers (Vdstuka- 
prasaste Vdstuvidydbhijnamrdishte dese) , at the con- 
fluence of rivers (nadlsangame) , or on a lake 
(hrada), or tank (tatdkd) for unfailing supply of 
water. It should be surrounded by a canal (prada- 
kshinodakam) and accessible by both land and water 
routes. It should be further protected by a ring of 
three moats (parikhd) with an interval of one 
danda (=6 ft.) between each. The three moats are 
to be of the width of 14, 12 and 10 dandas (=84', 72' 
and 60') each, and with sides made of stone or brick. 
The depth is to be one-fourth or half of width (so as 
to lend itself to boating) . The moats should be run- 
ning streams connected with natural sources of 
water, with rivers, into which they can flow, and bear- 
ing lotuses and cxocoddles (^yanUkih agantutoy(i- 
purnd vd mparivghali pdditiagrdhavatlh ) . 

At a distance of 4 dandas from the innermost 
ditch was to be constructed a rampart (vapra) of 
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pressed mud, 6 dandas in height and 12 in width, 
solidified by the tramp of elepliants and cattle, and 
further consolidated by the planting on it of thorny 
btishes and poisonous creepers. The rampart v/as to 
be surrounded by parapets (praMra) of bricks and 
square towers (aUdlaka) . Between each tower was 
to be a cloister (pratoli) . Between the tower and the 
cloister was to be a stand (indrakosa) to accommo- 
date three archers (tridhdnushkddhishthdnam) . 
There were secret passages between the parapets and 
ramparts (devapatha and charyd and chhannapatha) . 
These were also provided with openings (dvdra) and 
gates (gopuram). On the rampart were to be con- 
slructed at intervals hollows (kulyd) for the storage 
of weapons of all kinds, such as spades (kudddla) of 
stone, axes (kuthdn), arrows (kanda), goads for 
elephants (kalpand), clubs (musrinthi) , bayonets 
(mudgara), missiles (dando), discus (chakra), 
machines (yantra) , weapons fitted with spikes of iron 
(sataghni), weapons of steel (kdrmdrikdh) , tridents 
(sula), bamboos fitted with iron points, explosives 
(agnisamyogah) and the like. 

The city should be provided with 12 gates out of 
which roads will lead to different stations in the coun- 
try and to forests. 

In its strongest part (pramre vdstuni) is to be 
built the royal residence (rdjanivesa) covering a 
ninth of its area (navahhdga) . 

Adjoining the palace are to be the buildings for 
the king’s preceptor, priest, sacrificial ceremonies 
(ijyd) and reservoir of water (toyasthdnam) , as also 
the residences of the Ministers. 

Adjoining these will be the royal kitchen, the 
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Assembly Hall (Hastisdla hasti'^ishthakaram 
sahhagriham) and the store house. 

Outside the palace (tatah par am rdjabhavamt 
vaJiih) wUl be the dwellings of dealers in perfumes, 
garlands, grains, and drinks, dwellings of principal 
artisans, and of Kshatriyas. 

come the Treasirry building, Accounts 
office, and the shops of goldsmiths and silversmiths 
(Karmanishadyah svarnarajata-Mpasthandni ) . 

Then will come the shops of workers in other 
metals (Kupya-griham svarna rajatetarasthanam) 
and the arsenal. 

These will be followed by the offices of the 
Municipal Corporation (Nagara-vydvahanka), the 
Controller of Grain Market (Dhdnya-vyavaharika) , 
the Superintendent of Mines and the Comr^^ 
the Army. 

Next will follow the hotels and restaurants sup- 
plying cooked foods, meats, and wines, and dwel- 
lings of prostitutes, and actors (tdldpachara natdh), 
as well as of the Vaisyas. 

Next will be the stables for asses, camels, the 
workshop, and the garages for vehicles and convey- 
"ahCeSvhr::;;-L':; . : 

After these will come the quarters of different 
craftsmen, workers in wood, cotton, hemp, leather 
and of the Sudras. 

These will be followed by shops of medical stores 
(hhaishajyagriham ) . 

Next will come the granary and the cattle shed 
and stable for horses. 

After these v/ill be located the temples of the 
royal dynastic deities and of the gods worshipped by 
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the citizens at large : then the shops of the black- 
smitibs, and jewellers and then the dwellings of the 
• Brahmanas. 

In the available space of the city will be located 
the craft guilds and companies of foreign merchants 
(pravdhanika-nikayah pravahanikah videsagata 
vanijak tesham samuhah). 

Within the city will also be located the temples of 
Durga (Aparajitd) , Vishnu (Apratihata) , Subrah- 
manya (Jayanta), Indra (Vaijayanta) , Siva, Vai§ra- 
vana, A§vins, Lalrshmi and Madira. 

Heretics and Chandalas or Kdpdlikas will live 
beyond the cremation grounds. 

The store house of the capital must contain suffi- 
cient quantities of the necessaries of life to last for 
many years (against a prolonged siege of the city) ^ 
necessary articles of food, medicines, and defence, 

No quarters are to be given to the Bdhirikas, such 
as acrobats, actors, and dancers, who are dangerous 
to the well-being of both urban and rural people. 

Patalipiitira in IiidiaB Literatiii?^: BiiddMst T^xts. 
Pataliputra has figured for a long time in Indian litera- 
ture both before and after Chandragupta. Its foun- 
dation is traced in the Pali texts to the famous 
emperor of Magadha, Aj§ta§atru, c. 551-519 B.C. 
who selected for the city a convenient site on the 
Ganges and had it constructed under the super- 
vision of his chief ministers named Simidha and 
Vassakara. The Buddha visited the city on the 
occasion of its foundation and made the following 
prophecy about its future greatness : “ And among 

famous places of residence and haunts of busy m^ 
this will become the chief, the city of 
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centre for interchange of all kinds of ware.” [Maha- 
parinihbana Suttanta, p. 18, tr. SBE.] The same pro- 
phecy is repeated in the Mahdvagga, VI. 28, 8: “ (At 
the right place), Ananda, the Magadha ministers, 
Sxmidha and Vassakara, build this town at Patali- 
grama in order to repel the Vajjis. As far, Ananda, 
as Aryan people dwell, as far as merchants travel, this 
will become the chief town, the city of Pataliputta. .” 

Patanjali. Patanjali (c. 2nd century B.C.) des- 
cribes Pataliputra as ‘ anusonam Fdtali'^tram ’ in 
his Mahahhdshya [II, 1, 2] which means that Patan- 
jali knew Pataliputra as situated on the banks of the 
Sona. The lofty buildings and the parapets for which 
the city was known impressed Patanjali so much that 
he refers to them as grammatical examples. Thus 
in IV, 3.2 he says : “ Pdtaliputrakah prdsdddh 

PdpiUputrdkdh prdkdrdh iU” 

Mudrd-Rdkshasa. In the later drama of Mudrd- 
Rdkshasa, there is an interesting description of Patali- 
putra. It indicates that Pataliputra was situated 
at the confluence of the two rivers, Gahga and Sona. 
In the drama, Chandragupta after taking possession 
of the Nanda king’s palace called Sugahga-prasada 
sees from the palace the beauty of the river Gang! 
being led fast, as a declining stream, after the rains, 
by the season of autunm towards her lord, the sea 
[III, 9] . Hiis shows that the city was directly on the 
river Ganges. At the same time, the drama tells us 
that Malayaketu had to cross the river Sona to be 
able to reach Pataliputra. He says : ‘ ‘ My elephants 

in thw hundreds wifl; drink up tire waters of the 
river Sopa in their march towards the cily ” 
[IV, 16]. 
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It is also stated in the drama that the city was 
surrounded by a rampart (prdkdm) on which 
archers (sarasandhardh) could be posted in its 
defence. The city is also described to be of many 
gates at which were stationed elephants strong 
enough to break through the array of the enemy’s 
elephants [11, 13]. We are further told that one of 
the gates was fitted with a mechanical gate (Yantm- 
torana) which could be let down by manipulating an 
ironbolt (loha-fcila?cam)[n, 15]. 

It may be noted that the Greeks use the term 
Erannobaos which corresponds to Sanskrit Hiranya- 
vdha, a name of the Sona river (Sana’s Harsha- 
charita, p. 19, ed. Parab) . 

Fa-Men. We may further note that the Chinese 
traveller Fa-hien who travelled in India between the 
years 319-414 A.D. saw the Mauryan palace in a 
good condition and describes it as follows: “The 
king’s (Asoka’s) palace in the city, with its various 
halls, all built by spirits who piled up stones, con- 
structed walls and gates, carved designs, engraved and 
inlaid, after no human fashion, is stiU in existence.” 

Royal Decrees. The king had to perform his 
administrative work by means of his decrees which 
Klautilya calls Sdsands [II, 10], The king was to 
appoint a qualified writer called Lekhaka who will 
listen to the king’s order, and comprehending it fully, 
will reduce it to writing. The king’s writs are issued 
to his Viceroys (Isvaras) or to other officials. There- 
fore, the writer must be one of high qualifications 
such as those of an Amdtya or Minister, with a know- 
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ledge of different customs, good hand-writing, quick 
at composition, and able to decipher writing. 

^ a good composition (lefcha- 
sampat) consist of a logical arrangement of matter 
(arthakrama) , relevancy (samhandha) , fulness of 
expression (panpurnatd) , agreeable expression 
(madhuryam) , dignity of language (atidaryam) and 
clearness of expression (spashtatvam) . 

Dr. F. W. Thomas suggests [Cambridge History 
of India, I. 488] that these Lekhakas belonged to the 
office of the Minister of Correspondence called 
Prasdstd in charge of the issue of the king’s sdsanas. 

The royal writs may be those of Notice (prajnd- 
pana), command (djnd), gift (pariddna), remission 
(parihdra) , licence (nisrishti) , instruction (prdvritti- 
ka), reply (pratilekha) , and of general proclamation 
(sarvatraga) . “ Having studied all the ^astras and 
having also considered the applications of their in- 
junctions, Kautilya has thus laid down the procedure 
for royal ordinances in the interests of Narendra ” 
(which is supposed to be the name of Chandragupta 
according to some tradition). 


CHAPTER V 


MINISTERS : RULES OF SERVICE 


Constituents of the State. The machinery of 
administration has been modelled by Kautilya with 
reference to the seven constituent elements of the 
State in the theory of Hindu polity. These consist 
of (1) the sovereign (svaml), (2) the ministers 
(amdtya), (3) the territory (janapada), (4) fortifi- 
cations (durga), (5) financial strength (kosa), (6) 
military strength (danda or the army made up of its 
four limbs, infantry, cavalry, elephants and chariots) 
and (7) alliances (mitmni). 

Tmitory. Of these, Kautilya duly emphasises 
the importance of the territorial basis of the State 
upon which its progress and future so much depend. 
First of all, Kautilya [IX. 1] gives utterance to his in- 
nate sense of patriotism and love of country by stat- 
ing that “ of the whole world, the northern part of 
the country which stretches from the Himalayas up to 
the seas (HimavatsamvdrdntaramudtcMnam) is 
marked out as the natural sphere of imperialism” 
(Chakravartikshetram) . Here Kautilya is evident- 
ly thinking of the empire already estabBshed by 
Chandragupta in northern India by his overthrow of 
Greek rule in the Punjab, of Nanda empire of Maga- 
dha, and his rule over Surashtra in western India. 
This country is rich in its economic resources and 
potentialities, in its abundance of all varieties of l^d, 
cultivated (gramya), uncultivated (aranya), 
highlands (parvata ) , 
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dry land (bhauma), stretches of even land (sama), 
and undulating land (vishama), so as to give scope 
to the growth of every kind of agricultural produce, 
both wet crops and dry crops, India to this day 
remains pre-eminently the land of agriculture, with 
its capacity for economic self-sufficiency depending 
upon its variety of climates so as to make India ah 
‘ epitome of the world.’ In another passage [VII. 1], 
Kautiiya approves the country of warriors 
(ayudhiyapraya), agriculturists, and craftsmen 
(srenlpr&yo) , and protected by forts on hill, or river, 
or by forest-fastnesses. Kautiiya, as a man of the 
Frontier Province, was impressed by its many hill- 
forts. He also mentions the following essentials of a . 
flourishing country: (1) Fort (2) Agriculture 
(Sefu) (3) Roads (4) Mines as source of weapons of 
war (samgramopakammmam yonih) (5) Timber 
forests supplying materials for constructing forts, 
carts, and chariots {durgakarmanam yanarathayos- 
cTia) (6) Forests of Elephants and (7) Pastures for 
cattle (vraja) including Cow, Horse, Ass, and Camel 
(pointing to the Frontier Province) [VII. 14] . Among 
other valuable virtues which a country should possess 
(janapadasampat) , Kautiiya mentions them as follows 
[VI. 1] : It should be fortified in all its parts. It 
should be capable of supporting not merely the indi- 
genous population but also the immigrants from 
foreign countries (atmadham'mh paradhararmscha) . 
It should be possessed of means of defence, natural, 
and artificial, such as mountains, forests, rivers and 
forts (sv&rakshak) . It; should be economically self- 
contained (svdpvah) . It iffiould have a loyal people 
who would resent foreign invasion (satrudvesM) , It 
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should have weak neighbours (sakya-sdmantah dur- 
hala-sdmantah) . It should have abundance of agri- 
cultural land, being not too marshy, or rocky, or dry, 
or undulating, or jungly, nor should it be exposed to 
the depredations of wild tribes (kantaka-srem) . It 
should be kdnta, i.e. ‘ endowed with all works and faci- 
lities of public utility and convenience such as provi- 
sion of shade-giving and fruit-growing trees, gardens 
of medicinal plants, rivers, lakes, tanks, and rest- 
houses’ (for which Asoka was so famous) . It should 
be further possessed of abundance of fertile lands 
(sita), mines yielding gold and precious stones 
(kTianirvajrddimani suvarnady&karah) ; vegetable 
gardens and timber forests and also forests of ele- 
phants, grazing grounds for cattle (govyah), lands 
for settlements (paurusheya) , reserves for hunters 
and for^ters (guptagoeharo lubdhakadirakshita- 
bhumih) and abundance of livestock (pasuman). It 
should be independent of rainfall in its own supply of 
waters from its rivers (adevamatrikah) . It should 
be possessed of roads of traffic by water and land. It 
should be rich in valuable merchandise and manufac- 
tures of various kinds (s&ra-chitm-bahu-panya) . 
Its people should be capable of bearing the burden of 
an adequate army and taxation (dmdakara-sahah) . 
It should have an industrious agricultural popula- 
tion (karmastla-karshaka) , a body of able admini- 
strators. It should have a vast population belonging 
to the lower castes or the aboriginal tribes who may 
aid in the development of its arts and crafts (avara- 
varna-prdyah adhama-varna-bahulah) . It may be 
noted that Manu welcomes this kind of populafite 
in a coimtry to form the artii^ classes hand 

-n-n/r -lit ■ -afe' ‘ ' ' ' ' 
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was always pure (nityam suddhah haruka-hastah) 
[V. 129].” Lastly, the prosperity and future of a 
country ultimately must depend upon the quality of 
its loyalty and character {hhaktasuchi- 
manushya) . No better picture can be given of India 
than the one given here by Kautilya. 

®E India as a Country, It is in- 
teresting to note that Megasthenes has left a descrip- 
tion of India and its natural and economic resources, 
which corresponds closely to that of . Kautilya. He 
has observed : “ India has many huge mountains 
which abound in fruit trees of every land and many 
vast plains of great fertility, intersected by a multi- 
tude of rivers. The greater part of the soil is under 
irrigation and bears two crops in a year. The coun- 
try teems at the same time With animals of all sorts, 
beasts of the field and fowls of the air, of all different 
^ size. It is prolific besides in 

elephants. The Indians are well skilled in arts. 
They inhale a air and drink the very finest water. 

“ And while tlie soil bears on its surface all kinds 
of fruits which ai’e known to cultivation, it has also 
underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, 
for it contains much gold and silver, and copper and 
^ are employed in 

articles of use and ornaments, as well as the 
implements and accoutrements of war. 

to cereals, there grow thrpupnut 
India much millet which is kept well watered by 
the profusion of river streams, and much pulse of 
different sorts, and rice sdso, as well as many other 
plants useful for food. Itjsaccqrdingly affirmed that 
A®® never visited India, and that there has 
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never been a general scarcity in the supply of nourish- 
ing food. 

“The fruits, moreover, of spontaneous growth, 
and the exculent roots which grow in marshy places 
and are of varied sweetness, afford abundant susten- 
ance for man. The fact is that almost all the plains in 
the country have a moisture which is alike genial, 
whether it is derived from the rivers, or from the rains 
of the summer season, which are wont to fall every 
year at a stated period with surprising regularity. 

Treasury. The next vital factor of the State is 
the strength of its Treasury (kosasamjpat) built 
upon the basis of a sound and just system of taxation 
(dharmadhigatah) , abundance of gold and silver, 
precious ston^ and gold coins (hiranya) , so as to be 
able to sustain the country against calamities of long 
duration such as famines and the like (dtrghd- 
mapyapadamandyatim saheteti kosasampat) [VI. I]. 

Army. As regards the army, Kautilya prefers 
it to be hereditary (pitripaitdTMho) , well paid, and 
contented, recruited from householders (bhrita- 
putraddrah.) , experienced in many battles (hdhu- 
yuddhdh) , proficient in all the arts of war, completely 
identified with the king, and mainly composed of 
Kshatriyas [Ih.]. 

Kautilya concludes with the following wise say- 
ing : “ Even if the king is possessed of a small territory 
(alpadesopi) , if he is possessed of the other elements 
of sovereignty, he will make himself invincible and 
will be able to conquer the whole earth [Ib.] ■” This 
is an incentive to the conquests which Kautilya had in 
view for his protege, Chandragupta. _ 

Powers reserved to the King. It may be noted 
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that of the several elements making up the State, the 
king was to retain in his own hands his ultimate con- 
trol over two elements viz., Koia and Dandasakti, 
the power of purse and the military, by which he will 
be able to prevail over Amatyas or ministers, in case 
they are disloyal to him. The disloyalty of ministers 
is described as an internal trouble wliich is far more 
dangerous to the State than any of its troubles from 
an external source and is described as a snake (Ahi- 
bhaydt ahhyantarah kopo hahyakopdt pdplydn | 
Antaraiindtya-kopaschdntah kopdt | Tasmdt kosa~ 
danda^saktimdtmasamsthdm kurmta) [VIIL 2]. 

Famine Code. The king also exercised his 
extraordinary powers for the welfare of his people 
against emergencies like famines (durhhiksha) . First, 
he is to help the people with a supply of seeds and 
provisions (bkakta). Secondly, he may provide for 
employment of the people by undertaking construc- 
tion of public works such as buildings (durgakarma) 
or bridges (setu) . Failing this, he is to supply the 
people with food (hhakta-samvihhdgam) . Or he 
may remove the famine-stricken to another country 
for the time being (desanikshepam va) or he may 
seek the help of a friendly State. Or he may contract 
(karsana) his population by emigrating its unemploy- 
ed portion to a foreign country (nirupayogajandndm 
tatkdle desdntampreshanena alpatva-karanam) . Or 
he may arrange a wholesale emigration of his people 
to another flourishing country; or take recourse to 
the sea-coast or a country, mth lakes and tanks as 
sources of fish, tortoise or birds upon which to live. 
Or he may extend agriculture. Or he may employ 
his people on hmiting and fishing [IV, 3]. 
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Patanjali mentions an interesting tradition about 
the Mauryas that they, in need, took to the manufac- 
r ture of images of deities, and to trading in them as a 
source of profit (Mauryaih hiranyarthihhilii, arcMh 
prakalpitdh) . The images thus fashioned and sold 
as articles of trade were named differently from the 
-p images that were worshipped : e.g., Siwfca instead 
of Sim [Patanjali on Panini, V. 3, 99] . 

' It may be recalled against these extraordinary 

I measures for raising revenue that the Maurya empire 

had to face a twelve year’s famine, as already des- 
s cribed. 

Hierarchy of Officers. It will appear from the 
above conception and description of the various needs 
of a country and the factors upon which its economic 
’ : and political progress depends that there shotild be 

devised an elaborate system of administration, and a 
complex machinery to cope with the problems of 
government, Kautilya has well said [I, 7] : “ Ad- 
ministration cannot be the work of one man, just as 
one wheel cannot drive a car ” (SahMyasadhyam 
mjatvam chakramekam na variate). Therefore, 
the king must carry on the administration with the 
help of a hierarchy of agents of different grades and 
jurisdictions extending and descending up to the 
village. 

Normal Administrative Machinery. We have 
, already referred to the many Viceroys and Governors 
: whom the Mauryan emperor placed in charge of the 

different provinces and local governments among 
which the burden of Imperial Administration from 
headquarters was conveniently distributed. But it 
is to be noted that each su«h Vicdroyalty or 
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norship was functioning like a State by itself after the 
pattern and standard laid down for it in the time- 
honoured science and theory of Hindu polity. Every 
State in the Hindu scheme of polity thus adopted a 
prescribed system of government and corresponded 
to the type and structure of administrative machinery 
laid down as the standard. 

The normal administrative machinery prescribed 
for the government of a State was made up of the 
following elements, viz., (1) the Sovereign, (2) the 
Viceroys and Governors functioning as deputy kings 
as the sovereign’s representatives, (3) the Ministers, 
(4) the Heads of departments, (5) the subordinate 
civil service, and (6) Officers in charge of rural admini- 
stration, of the villages. In addition to these, there 
was, of course, the branch of administration dealing 
with the Military in all its Departments. The admini- 
strative system of Chandragupta will, therefore, be 
described with reference to the aforesaid elements in 
the order in which they are mentioned. 

Counsellors (Mantns) . The policy and plan of 
administration coimt more than its details. The first 
duty that awaits the king as he arises from sleep is, 
as we have seen, his contemplation of the policy which 
must inform his government (mantram odhyaMta). 
As Kautilya points out [1.15] , all administrative work 
is preceded by the determination of policy (mantra- 
purvdh sarvarambhdh) . At the same time, it is re- 
cognized that the policy must be hatched in secret, 
while it cannot be determined by the king himself. 
Thus the question is, Hqw many should the king take 
into confidence and consult as his counsellors or 
advisers? Therefore, Bharadvaja thought that secrecy 
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of policy would be impossible except with one coun- 
sellor, Vi^alaksha answers him by saying that it 
might be mantragupti but not mantrasiddhi. Suc- 
cess of policy is more important than its secrecy. 
“ Therefore,” says he, “ the king should take counsel 
with a number of wise men.” According to the School 
of Paraiara, however, this is only mantrajnana hut 
not mantrasamrahshanam, that is, ‘ ascertaining ad- 
vice, but not keeping counsel.’ They rather advise 
consulting a minister on a hypothetical case. Accord- 
ing to Piiuna, such a minister will not take the 
matter seriously but will give his advice half- 
heartedly. Advice is responsible only on business that 
is pending. By this is secured both good counsel 
(mantrabuddhi) as well as its secrecy (gupti). 
Kautilya objects to this method as being uncertain 
(anavasthd) . He recommends the appointment of 
permanent Advisors of the king, either three or four 
in number. He does not recommend two for fear of 
their combination against the king. It should of 
course be open to the king to take counsel with only 
one or two of them according to need (desakala- 
karyavasena ) . 

Objectives of Mantra or Policy. Mantra is des- 
cribed to be panchdnga. The policy of government is 
bound up with the consideration of the following five 
subjects. The first will be Ways and Means of ensur- 
ing the defence of the country and proper foreign 
relations {karrmTfmTndramhhopdyah) . The second 
is the resources of the State in men and material 
(purushadravya-sampat) . The third is the determi- 
nation of time and place for action (desakMcLvh 
hhagdh) . The fourth subject ib: provision against Uii- 
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foreseen calamities (vinipata-^atzkarah) . The fifth 
is successful prosecution of administrative measures 
(kdryasiddhih). 

Coimcil of Ministers (Mautripam/iad). Besides 
this small body of Counsellors or Advisors 
(Mantrindh), the king must have a regular 
Council of Ministers (Mantriparishad) . The Mana- 
vas fix its number at 12, the Barhaspatyas 
at 16, the O^anasas at 20 but, according to 
Kautilya, it should be as required. Kautilya 
is evidently for a large Council. He cites 
with approval Indra’s Council of 1000 Rishis. 
Though of only two eyes, He is known as one of 
thousand eyes, for these Rishis are his eyes (tas- 
mad imam dvyaksham sahasrdksJmmdhuh) [1.15]. 
Kautilya mentions as one of the strong points of 
kingship the strength of his Council or Parishad. 
In his opinion, a king who is an akshudraparishatka 
lacks an important source of his power [VI, 1]. We 
may note that much earlier than the time of Chandra- 
gupta, Panini, who did not live later than 500 B.C., 
refers to tlie Parishad as an accompaniment of 
kingship. He states [IV. 4, 44] that the members of 
a Parishad should be called Parishadyas, while the 
king whose position was strengthened by his Parishad 
was called ParishadvalaTi [V. 2, 112]. 

Procedure of Business in Council. The procedure 
of the king’s business in the Council is also indicated 
by Kautilya.- As has been already stated, the king 
had to transact some cla^^ of administrative busine^ 
with his whole Coiincfir^ in attendance. For 

.instance, the king whs not to give interviews to the 
^ambassadors from fordgn kings without being 
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attended by his Council of Ministers. Generally, he 
was to transact all administrative business along with 
the Ministers in attendance (Asannaissaha kdrydni 
pasyeta). In the case of Ministers who v^ere not 
present, he sought their advice by despatch of letters 
(andsannaissaha patrasampreshanena mantrayeta) . 
In the case of any urgent business cropping up, the 
king summoned to his presence both his Advisors 
(Mantritw) and his Council of Ministers (Mantri- 
parishadam) to whom he would explain it (bruydt). 
He would generally act on the opinion of the majority 
in that joint meeting of his Counsellors and Ministers 
(tatra yadhhuyishthdh bruyustat hurydt), or what- 
ever was considered to be contributory to success 
(kdryasiddhikamm) . 

Asoka’s Council. The inscriptions of Asoka 
mention his Parisat [R.E. HI and VI) . Asoka 
speaks of his reference of urgent matters (dchdyike or 
atiydyike=dtyayika of Kautilya) to his Coxmcil 
(Parisd) of Ministers (Mahdrmtras) , and of their 
debate or deliberation (vivddo nijhati) thereon 
(tdya athdya) . 

It may also be noted that, according to Divyd- 
vaddna (p. 372, Cowell’s ed.), Bindusara (Chandra- 
gupta’s son) had as many as 500 Amdtyas. 

Patanjali, in his Mahdbhdshya, mentions 
Chandragupta-Sabhd [Gloss on I. 1, 68]. 

Secretary to Council. The Council or Mantri- 
Parishad had its Secretary in charge of its office. He 
is called Mantri-Parishadadhyaksha [I. 12] . 

Greek Accounts. We may now consider the 
Greek evidence on the subject of the king’s Council. 

Diodorus. Diodorus, in his epitome of M^as-* 

C.M.-1T ■ ...-r 
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thenes, mentions “ the Councillors and Assessors' who 
deliberate on public affairs. It is the smallest class, 
looking to number, but the most respected, on account 
of the high character and the wisdom of its members; 
for from their rank the Advisers of the king are 
taken, and the Treasurers of the State, and the arbi- 
ters, who settle disputes. The generals of the army also, 
and the Chief Magistrates usually belong to this 
class.”v;' /; 

Strabo. Strabo |XV, I, 46-9] referring to the 
“ Councillors and Assessors ” of the king states that 
“ to them belong the highest posts of government, the 
tribunals of justice, and the general administration of 
public affairs.” 

Arrian. Arrian [Indika, XI, 12] says : “ lliere 
are the Councillors of the State who advise the king 
or the magistrate of the self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs. In point of numbers, 
this is a small class, but it is distinguished by 
superior wisdom and justice, and hence enjoy the 
prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs of provinces, 
deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, 
generals of the army, admirals of the navy, control- 
lers, and commissioners, who superintend agricul- 

tm’e.”:’v : 

It is to be noted that, 
according to Arrian, the Council of Ministers was a 
part both of monarchical and republican constiltu- 
tutions. We have already seen how many were the 
republican peoples who had taken a prominent part in 
the politics of MaUiywrIad& 

Cocr^pondence to * Ataatyas '. We have also to 
observe that the Greek descriptions of the Council- 
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lors and Assessors probably correspond to what 
Kautilya says about the class of ofEcers called by the 
general name of AwMyas. It is out of these Amat- 
yas that the Ministers themselves are recruited, as 
also the Heads of Departments, on the basis of certain 
tests and qualifications. Thus the body of Amatyas 
made up the Civil Service of the country, to which 
were recruited persons possessing the highest qualifi- 
cations. 

Mantri proper or Prime Monster. The full 
scheme of Kautilya’s administrative arrangements 
may be thus stated. Firstly, the king depends most 
upon what is called his Mantri, the Chief Minister, 
or the Prime Minister, as well as his preceptor or 
Purohita. They were of the first rank in adbninistra- 
tion. Next to them come the king's Counsellors or 
Advisors who are called Montns, or Ministers, and 
the other class of Mantris who form the Mantri- 
parishad. All these come under the general class of 
officers called Amatyas. 

His Bank. It wotild appear that the rank of the 
Chief Minister as the Mantri proper is indicated by 
the payment of the highest salary to him, a salary of 
48,000 panes. The salary attached to a Mantri, who 
was a member of the Mantriparishad, was only 12,000 

Qualifications. As regards the qualifications of 
the Chief Minister, it is laid down that he must be a 
native of the country (Janapada). He should be 
senior in age (pragalbha), possessed of eloquence 
(vajM) , resourceful (pratipattiman) , of im- 
impeachable honesty, of good physique. 

Agram&tya. It is intere^ir® . to note that, 




RSdliagupta. 

Purohita as Mmister of fii-st rank. As Eegards 
the Purohita, he should be proficient in the Vedas and 
the six Ahgas, in Jyotisha (Daiva) , in the science of ^ 
Omens (Nimitta), and also in the science of Polity 
(Dawdamti) , and the practices of Atharvaveda. 

“ Him the king should follow as a pupil his preceptor, 
a son his father, and a servant his master. Thus 
brought up by Brahmanas and trained in statecraft 
by a qualified Minister, and disciplined by the pre->^^ | 

cepts of the Sastras, the king wiU ccmqiier 3 

invincible [I. 9].” 

PubEc Service Conunissiou. There is a consti- 
tutional importance attaching to the offices of the 
Prime Minister and the Purohita. It appears that the 
king appointed by himself tilie Amdtyas who should 
serve him as Ministers or Mantm either as (a) the 
Prime Minister (Ma%tn proper) and Chief Purohita 
or as (b) the group of three or four Mantris who 
should be always ready to hand (Asanna) as the 
king’s Counsellors or Advisors, or as (c) Ministers 
who would constitute the Mantriparishad or Council 
of Ministers. All appointments other than those of 
the Ministers of these three classes were made by the 
king acting with his two Ministers, the Prime 
Minister, and the High Priest (Mantripurohita- 
sakhaf},) [I, 10], Thus these two Ministers and the 
j king formed ah inner Council functioioing as a sort of 
a Public Service Commission for making the higher 
administrative appointments, such as the Heads of 
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the basis of both mental and moral qualifications out 
of candidates who were considered eligible for 
appointment as Amatyas [I. 8]. They were tested 
by temptations pertaining to Dharma (Duty), Artha 
(Wealth), Kama (Moral Character) and Bhaya 
(Fear) [1.10]. 

It is interesting to note that Megasthenes also 
mentions that it was the Council which appointed all | 
higher officers of the State including provincial 
Governors. 

Tests for Appointments. In the first, a priest is 
dismissed and is set upon Amdtj/as whom he incites to 
rebel against the king on the grotmd that he is 
unrighteous (Adhdrmikah) . In the second, a general 
is dismissed for supposed embezzlement to tempt 
Amatyas by money for conspiring to murder the 
king. For the third test, a woman spy in the guise 
of an ascetic (panvrajika) is employed to corrupt the 
Mahamdtras, telling each in turn that the Queen is in 
love with him. For the fourth test, Ministers are 
tempted to enter into a plot against the king’s life. 
[!&]. 

Pxindi^e of SeJecfion : Appointments to Courts 
of Justice. The rule of appointment is that those 
Ministers who have stood the religious test should be 
appointed as judges, both civil (Dharmasthiya) , and 
criminal (Kantakasodhana) [Ib.]. 

Revenue and Stores. Amatyas who proved 
themselves above bribery should be appointed as 
Heads of Departments dealing with Revenue and 
Stores (Samahartri SannidMtri-nichayakarmasu) 

[Ih.]. ■ ,, 

IRirem. Amatyas who have, ^own, 

-- - — £ flesh would b© the 
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best officers to take charge of Departments concern- 
ing women. They are to be placed in charge of the 
king’s harems botli in capital, and also in the outlying 
psrts (Bdhyahhyantara-vihdrarakshasu) [Ih.]. The 
king’s harems outside the capital were meant for the 
king’s female companions (Bhoginyah). The harem 
of the Palace accommodated the Queens known as 
Denis [Commentator]. 

Asoka’s Harems. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Asoka in one of his inscriptions 
[R.E. V] speaics of his harems (orodJiana) and those 
of his brothers, and also the residences of his sisters, 
situated both in the capital at Pataliputra (hida 
P&talipute cha) and also in the outlying towns (bahi- 
resu cha nagarem) . Asoka also refers to his second 
Queen {Dutlyaye deviye) named Karuvaki, mother 
of Prince Tivara, and to her residence at the hahira 
nagara of KauSambi. In his Pillar Edict VIII, Asoka 
makes another mention of his Queens and harems 
both at Pataliputra and in the provinces (disdsu) and 
also refers to his sons, whether the sons of his Queens 
CDevikumams) or of his other wives (Darakas). 
Asoka also, following Kautilya’s injunctions, places 
special officers called Dharmamahamatras in charge 
of these harems. One is tempted to suggest that the 
very title of these officers called Dharmamahamatras 
is due to the fact that these must have been tested 
by the Dharmor-upadha or Kdma-upadha of Kautilya 
(JKdrm being taken to be included in Jbe Dharma 
test). V In his Rock Edict XII also, Asoka creates 
Special officers to charge of the interests of 
the women-folk and designates them as Strl-Adhyar 
ksha-Mahamdtrm. Apart from these Inscriptions 
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referring to the many harems of Asoka, we know 
from Mahavamsa of Asoka marrying the lady 
called Vedisa-Mahadevi-Sakyakumari when he was 
serving as Viceroy at Ujjain. She did not follow 
Asoka as king to Pataliputra where he lived with his 
chief Queen (AgmmahisM) , Asandhimitra, but she 
lived on at Vedisa which was thus another outlying 
town where Asoka had a harem [V. 85 and XX] . 

Appointment of King’s Bodyguard. Lastly, there 
were the officers who would prove themselves 
to be proof against fear, and would not by any 
means be coerced into disloyalty to the king. These 
ardent loyalists, dare-devils, and desperados would 
be chosen to constitute the king’s bodyguard 
(Asanna-karyeshu) . 

Out of the way Posts. Officers who fail in one or 
Ihe other of the above tests were to be employed at a 
distance as Superintendents of Mines, Timber or 
Elephant forests, or Manufactories (Karmanta) . 

Mantris. Amatyas who successfully stood all 
the above four tests were eligible for appointment to 
the exalted office of Mantri or Ministers of aforesaid 
three grades. 

Ordinary Employees. It is also laid down that 
persons qualified to be Amatyas but not tested and 
tried will be employed in the general departments 
(sdmanya-adhikaraya) . 

Ambassadors, Secretaries and Heads of Depart- 
ments. Amatyas were also eligible for appointment 
as Ministers Plenipotentiary (msrishtarthah) , 
An Amatya not fully qualified to be Ambassador was 
employed on special missions .(panmitartha^) or as 
bearer of royal writs ;|I. 16] . Armt^os 




1.11(0,, OlliJ. jcjfci, 


laid down [1. 10] that those Amdtyas who were found 
competent by all possible tests were appointed as 

t) 



internal trouble is more serious for the State, and has 
to be put down by drastic measures. It is stated that 
such a trouble arises out of disloyalty or disaffection 
of the king’s highest officers namely (1) Mantri 
(Prime Minister) (2) Purohita (3) Sendpati and (4) 
Yuvardja. If the king is at fault, he must acknow- 
ledge and abandon it (Atma-dosha-tyagena) . 
Othermse, his only remedy is to imprison (samro- 
dhana) or to banish (fiijasra^jotw) them. In the 
case of the rebellious Crown Prince, it may even 
extend to extreme punishment (Nigraha) . The dig- 
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affection of other officers (Amatyas) is to be dealt 
with by suitable means (yatharhamupdyan prdyun- 
^ta). 

The sources of external trouble are stated to arise 
out of disaffection of officers named (1) Rashtra- 
muhhya (2) Antapdla (3) Atavika (4) and the sub- 
dued king {dandopanata) . The remedy is stated to 
be that one may be set against the other 
(tamanyonyendvagrahayeta) [IX. 3], 

Rules of Administration and Service. The rules 
by which the Heads of Departments are to 
administer them are indicated by Kautilya [H. 9]. 
The fundamental duty of each departmental Head is 
to see that he can balance the budget of his Depart- 
ment so as to be able to realise the receipts of revenue 
estimated. Heads of Departments are called Adhya~ 
kshas by Kautilya and also under the general name 
of Upayuktas or superior officers (yuktandm upari 
niyuktah). The Head of a Department is to be 
appointed by his fitness (saktitah) for it. He should 
work according to instractions (yathasandesam) and 
should not commence any costly schemes without 
previous sanction except to meet emergencies ‘due to 
fire or flood.’ Strict discharge of duty or work done 
better than instruction is to be rewarded with pro- 
motion and honours (sthdnamdnau) . One should 
not realise more than estimated revenue. For this 
will be “eating up the country” Qanapadam hhak- 
: shayati). The main business of the Head of a 
i Department is to check the accounts of income and 
j expenditure both by general and detailed examma- 
■ tion. , 

It will be seen that most Of fihe Heads of 3pe|>art^ 
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ments are to work at mofussH centres and in the 
interior of the cotintry. There the Head of a 
Department is to keep eye on people who are drifting 
towards bankruptcy by spending away all their 
ancestral assets (mulahamh) , or those who are 
spendthrifts and do not save but live from hand to 
mouth (tadoMika) , or those who are contemptible 
misers (kadarya) and save by famishing themselves 
and their dependents (yohhrityMmapldahhyam'- 
iipachinotyartham) . He should particularly keep a 
watch on the monetary transactions of the rich 
capitalists and see how they hide their wealth by 
hoarding it in their homes in secret places under- 
ground or in holes in pillars (sva vesmani bhugarta- 
gtamhhakotaradishu ) ; or by depositing with others, 
urban or rural people (avanidhatte paiirajma- 
padeshu) ; or by spiriting it away to foreign countries 
(avasrdvayati paravishaye ) . Such people are poten- 
tial dangers to the State to whose prosperity they do 
hot make their due contributions by evading and 
avoiding taxation. 

Since the chief concern of the Head of a Depart- 
ment is thus finance and solvency, he is to be associat- 
ed with a number of appropriate officers to assist 
him in his work. These are mentioned as Accoun- 
tant (Sankhyayaka) , Scribe (Lekhaka) , Exami- 
ner of coins (Rupadarsaka) , Treasurer (Nivi- 
grahaka) , and their superior officer {TJttara- 
dhyaksha-auparika). These superior officers are to 
be recruited from retired military officers (Vriddha- 
hhdvSdina yuddhakshamatvam ) . 

It is also provided that each Department shotfid 
have a number of sectional Heads (bahumukhyam), 
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but they should be appointed on a temporary and not a 
permanent basis (anityam) . ‘Permanent service by 
its security is liable to make its incumbent indepen- 
dent and mischievous, while the country people 
(Janapadah,) have no interest in reporting his 
defects.’ 

The authorities are asked to guard against 
embezzlement to which government servants dealing 
with large amounts of receipts are liable. It is diffi- 
cult to detect embezzlement, just as it is difficult to 
detect fishes drinking in water as they swim in it. 
Officers found guilty of corruption or embezzlement 
are to be proceeded against and made to refund the 
public money embezzled (Asravayechchopachitm) . 
They will be further punished by being degraded to 
lower posts (viparyasyechcha karmasu viparyasyet 
vyatyayena nivesayet uchchakarmasthdnebhyo- 
varopya mchakarmasthaneshu niyunfita). The two 
punishments for embezzlement are thus (1) 
Asrdvaim (refunding) and (2) Viparyasma 
(degrading) . On the other hand, those officers who 
distinguish themselves by not merely abstaining from 
embezzlement of public revenue but even by increas- 
ing it in accordance with law (nyayatah) will be 
made permanent in their service (nityadhik&rah) . 

The rules of Service show that there was a period 
of probation for every government servant, which 
was followed by his confirmation on approved work. 

Grades of Pay and Service, The entire Civil 
Service was of different grades and scales of salary 
attaching to each grade. Kautilya gives an account 
of these grades [V. 3] which very well show the 
vastaaess and complexity of the adnunistriative 
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machinery that was created to look after the manifold 
interests and requirements of the country. Kautilya, 
however, lays down the rule of administration that 
its establishment charges should not exceed a fourth 
of total provincial revenue (Durga-janapadasaktya 
hhrityakarma samudayapddena sthapayet) [V. 3]. 
His account of the grades of officers in terms of salary 
may be thus presented: 

Grade of salary 48,000 paijos 

1. Prime Minister (Mantn) . 

2. Chief Priest (Purohita). 

3. Commander-in-chief of the army (Senapati ) . 

4. Crown-prince (Yuvardja). 

The following members of the royal family and 
household also received the same allowance: the 
king’s . Preceptor (Achdrya), sacrificial priest 
(PUtvik), Queen (Rdja-Mdhisht) , and the Dowager 
Queen (Rdja-mdfd) . 

Grade 24,000 pai}as 

1. The Warden of the Palace (Dauvdrika). 

2. The Overseer of the Harem (Antarvamsika) . 

3. The Officer in-charge of military camps 
(Prasdstri). 

4. The Collector-General (Samdhartri) . 

5. The Treasurer-General (Sannidhdtri) . 

Grade 12,000 patuis 

1. The Prefect of the city (Pauro-wj/ctvahdnfca). 

2. Superintendent of Agriculture and Forests 
(Kdrmantika) . 
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3. The Members of the Council (Mantri-pari- 
shat) . 

4. Provincial Governor (Rashtra-pala). 

5. The Warden of the Marches or Frontiers 
(ilntapdk). 

6. The Commandant of the Cavalry (Kumdra ^ ^^ 
Aivdnucharah). 

7. Commander of a Company of Eighty 
(Kumara-mMd asltijananeta) . 

8. Commandant of the Infantry (Ndyaka 
Padatineta) . 

Grade 8,000 pa-nos 

1. Chiefs of the warrior-clans (Sreni-mukhydh ) . 

2. The commanders of elephants, chariots, 
cavalry and infantry {Eastyasva-ratha- 
mukhydh). 

3. The Judge (Pradesbta). 

Grade 4,000 patios 

1. The Superintendents of Infantry, Horses, 
Chariots aiid Elephants {Pattyasvarrathar 
hastyadhyakshdh) . 

2. The Superintendents of (a) Timber-forests 
(b) Elephant-forests (Dravya-hasti-vana- 
pdldh) . 

Grade 2,000 panas 

1. The teacher of Charioteering (Rathika ) . 

2. The physician and surgeon (Chikitsaka) . 

3. The trainer of horses for the army g 

damaka) . 

4. The carpenter or mechanic for the army 
(Vardhaktlj,) . 
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5. The rearers of animals (Yoniposhahdlj,). 

6. The trainer of elephants (Amfeasthali). K ^ 

Grade 1,000 panas 

1. The Foreteller (Kdrtantifca). 

■ry:2. The Diviner 

3. The Astrologer (Mauhurtika) . 

4. The Reader of Purapas (Pauranika). 

6. The Bard or Ministrel (Mdgadha) . 

7. The Priestly Staff (Purohita-purushah) . 

8. All Departmental Superintendents (Sarva- 
dhyakshdh ) . 

Grade 1000-500 panas 

1. Chief (Arya) of a class. j 

2. Skilled trainer of untamed horses and ele- 
phants (Yuktdrohaka) . 

3. Experienced Detective (Mdnavaka) . 

(recruited from criminal classes). 

4. Builder in stone (Sailakhanaka) or State 
Sculptor. 

5. Teachers of Music, preceptors, and specialists 
in DTiarma-and Artha-sdstms to receive 
above as honorarium, as their services are ^ 
available for the public (Sarvopasihayina 
dchdrydvidyavantaschapujavetanani). 

Grade 500 panas 

1. Foot-soldiers (Pdddta). 

2. Accountants {Sankhydyaka) . 

3. Clerical staff (Defchalca). 

4. Artists (iSilptuc^tah). 

5. Directors of Music (Turya-kardl},) , 
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Grade 250 pa^as 

Musicians (KusUavah). 

Grade 120 pai^ 

Skilled artisans (Kdru-sUpl) . 

Grade 60 panas 

1. Menial staffs (Pariehdraka) in charge of 
animals and birds and their chiefs (Pari- 
karmika) . 

2. The king’s personal attendants (Au'pastha- 
yikasanra-parichdraka ) . 

3. Cowherds (Gopdlakas). 

4. Labourers (Vishti). 

5. Trappers (Bandhaka) . 

Couriers (Dutas) are to be paid ten panas for 
carrying messages up to ten yojanas; twenty panas for 
a distance up to hundred yojanas. 

Special pay is to be given on occasions of Rdja- 
suya to Mantri and Purohita, which may be three 
times their usual salary. The king’s charioteer is to 
be paid 1,000 on that occasion. 

Spies of different classes are to get 1,000 panas. 

The village staff (such as washermen and spies) 
are to get 500. 

Attendants of spies are to get 250 panas or more 
in proportion to work (praydsa-vriddhavetana va ) . 

Government servants of grades (varga) from 
100. to 1,000 are to be placed imder Adhyakshas who 
vnll determine their subsistence, wages, rey^rds, 
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instructioBS (Mesa), md assignment of work 
(viksJiepa). 

When there is no work (avikshepa), they will be 
transferred to take charge of looking after Govern- 
ment buildings (rajaparigraha) , fortifications 
(durga) , and the defences of the realm (rdshpa- 
rakshd). 

Pensions. There were some very generous and 
humane regulations which added to the attractions 
of the public service. When an officer died in the 
discharge of his duties, his sons and wives were en- 
titled to a subsistence allowance (bhakta-vetana) 
from the State. Consideration was also shown to 
such dependents of the deceased officer as were in- 
capacitated from earning their livelihood, e.g. infants, 
aged and afflicted persons. 

Payments in Cash or Kind. Payments of salaries 
might be made both in cash and kind. When short 
of money, the king paid the salary in forest produce, 
cattle, or land for ctiltivation, together with some 
cash. But payment in cash was the rule when new 
colonies or settlements were projected [V. 3], 

It is to be noted that grants of land were also 
made without the right of alienation {vikrayddhdna- 
vajram) to officers like (1) Adhyaksha (2) Samkhyd- 
yaka (Accountant) (3) Gopa (4) Sthdnika (5) Anl- 
kastha (elephant-trainer) (6) Chikitsaka (physi- 
cian) (7) Asvadamaka (trainer of horses) and (8) 
Jamghdrika (Jdmghika, cornier) [11, 1]. 

Special scales of pay were granted in accordance 
with qualifications and administrative efficiency 
shown (vidydkarrmbhyd'M bhaktavetanavisesham 
cha kurydt). 
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These were the Civil Service regulations which 
determined and governed the appointments, pay, 
prospects, and grades of the men who carried on the 
complex and diflEicult work of administration from 
day to day. 



CHAPTER VI 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS AND 
OFFICERS 

Departments and Officers: Greek Accounts. An 
interesting and valuable account of these is given by 
Megasthenes from what he had himself seen of the 
working of the Indian Administration under Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. E. R. Bevan, who has critical^ 
examined the Greek evidence in the origmal, states 
\Cambridm History oj Ind'a, Vol. I, eh. XVII The 
account which Megasthenes gave of the various offi- 
cials points to a highly organised bureaucracy. They 
were, he said, of three kinds : (1) Agronomoi ‘ Dis- 
trict Officials (2) Astynomoi, ‘ Town officials and 
(3) Members of the War office. 

District Officials (Agronomoi) . “ The duties of 

the first kind were to supervise (1) Irrigation and 
Land Measurement, (2) Hunting, (3) the various 
Industries connected with Agriculture, Forestry, 
work in Timber, Metal Foundries, and Mines, and 
they had (4) to maintain the Roads and see that at 
every ten stadia^ (lYs miles) there was a mile-stone 
indicating the distance (this is the passage which 
i proves that Megasthenes did not mean to assert a 
general ignorance of the art of writing in India.”) 

h 1 tnilesi'- 10- yardsr:% of a To jam 

=1% of a mile "Buddhist India^ p. 265; Cambridge 

History t 185]. _McCrindIe takes a xmit of 10 Stadia to stand for 
m Indian Krosd or Korn, 
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The Town OlBcials (Astynomoi) : “ The second 
kind, the Town Officials, were divided into six Boards 
of five. Their respective functions were (1) Super- 
vision of Factories (2) Care of strangers, including 
control of the Inns, provision of Assistants, taking 
charge of sick persons, bxu'ying the dead (3) the 
Registration of Births and Deaths (4) the Control of 
the Market (5) Inspection of Weights and Measures, 
the inspection of manufactured goods, provision for 
their sale with accurate distinction of new and second- 
hand articles (6) collection of the Tax of 10 per cent 
charged on sales. 

“ The six Boards acting together exercised a 
general superintendence over public works, prices, 
harbours, and temples.” 

To these officers we may add the following in the 
words of Megasthenes. 

Priests. “ The philosophers who are engaged by 
private persons to offer the sacrifices due in life-time 
and to celebrate the obsequies of the dead. In 
requital of such services they receive valuable gifts 
and privileges.” This reaUy points to the 
Ecclesiastical Officers or priests who ministered to 
the religious interests of the people. 

, Espionage. “ The Overseers whose province 
it is to enquire into and superintend all that goes on 
in India, and make report to the king, or, where there 
is not a king, (i.e., in the case of the Republics which 
were seen to be as prevalent as the monarchies in his 
time by Megasthenes) to the Magistrates ” (i.e. the 
Chief Officers of the Republics). Strabo adds [XV. 1, 
46-9]: “Some are entrusted with inspection of,|he 
Cily, and others with tibat of ihe Army. The fonaer 
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employ as their co-ad jutors the courtesans of the city, 
and the latter the courtesans of the camp. The 
ablest and most trustworthy men are appointed to fill 
these offices.” To this Arrian adds: “It is against 
use and wont for them to give in a false report, but, 
indeed, no Indian is accused of lying.” 

. Councillors. “The Advisers of the King, the 
Treasurers of the State, the Arbiters who settle dis- 
putes (i.e., the judges both civil and criminal) ; the 
Generals of the Army and the Chief Magistrates (i.e. 
the Heads of Departments who are called Adhyakshas 
by Kautilya) .” 

Megasthenes further states that these high Offi- 
cers of the State were recruited from the class of 
Officers described by him under the general name of 
Councillors and Assessors. It is interesting to note 
that these correspond to the general body of Officers 
called Amatyas by Kautilya, out of whom Kautilya 
also recruits, as we have seen, the Ministers of differ- 
ent ranks, the High Officers of the State like the 
Sannidhata (whom Megasthenes calls Treasurer) , the 
Judges, the Heads of Departments (whom Megasthe- 
nes calls the Chief Magistrates) and other subordi- 
nate officers. 

Other Officers. “ Herdsmen and hunters, who 
alone are allowed to hunt, and to keep cattle, and to 
sell draught animals or let them out on hire. In 
return for clearing the land of wild beasts and fowls 
which devour the seeds sown in the fields, they 
receive an allowance of grain from the king.” 

“The armour-makers pid ship-builders receive 
wages and their victuals frbrn die king, for whom alone 
tibey work.” 
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“Of these, some are armourers, while others 
make the implements which husband-men and others 
find useful in their different callings. This class is not 
only exempted from paying taxes; but even receives 
maintenance from the Royal Exchequer.” 

“ Officers who superintend the rivers, measure 
the lands as is done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices 
by which water is let out from the main canals into 
their branches, so that everyone may have an equal 
supply of it.” 

“ Fighting men who are maintained at the king’s 
expense and hence they are always ready, when occa- 
sion calls, to take the field; for they carry nothing of 
their own with them but their own bodies.” 

“Officers who collect the taxes and superintend 
the occupations connected with lands, as those of the 
wood-cutters, the carpenters, the black-smiths and 
the miners.” 

“ Officers who construct roads, and, at every ten 
stadia, set up a pillar to show the by-roads and dis- 
tances.” 

“Officers in charge of the Royal Stables for 
horses and elephants and also the royal magazine for 
arms.” 

Further; “A private person is not allowed 
to keep either a horse or an elephant. These animals 
are held to be special property of the king and persons 
are appointed to take care of them. There are pro- 
fessional trainers of horses who break them in by 
forcing them to gallop round and round in a ring, 
specially when they see tliem refractory. Such as 
undertake this work require to have a strong hand as 
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well as a thorough knowledge of horses. The great 
proficients test their skill by driving a chariot round 
and round in a ring: and in truth it would be no 
trifling feat to control with ease a team of four high 
mettled steeds when whirling round in a circle.” 

^ Officers. A study of these Greek 
accounts of Indian Administration wiU show that 
they notice a large number and variety of administra- 
tive interests, urban and rural, and of Officers, to deal 
with them in the different Departments of Adminis- 
tration. A list of these as mentioned by them in- 
cludes the following : — 

1. Ministers, Advisers, and Councillors. 

2. The Chief Magistrates (Heads of Depart- 
ments) and City Magistrates. 

3. Revenue and Taxes. 

4. Irrigation. 

5. Survey and Settlement (Land Revenue Ad- 
ministration) . 

6. Agriculture. 

7. Forestry. 

8. Timber Factories. 

9. Metal Foundries. 

11. Urban Factories. 

12. Foreigners in cities. 

:s;|yl3.;ltlnns (ui^ , ^ 

14. Vital Statistics. \ 

-Si^ 

16. Control of Market. 

17. Weights and Measures. 

18. Controllers of Public Works. 
||:f*i9i:|:::P^cibstS^g“K^ 
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20. Overseers. 

21. Treasurers. 

22. Judges. 

23. Herdsmen and hunters. 

24. Armament Manufacturers. 

25. Ship-builders. 

26. Manufacturers of agricxiltural implements. 

27. Superintendents of rivers and canals for dis- 
tributing water for irrigation. 

28. Horses, elephants, chariots. 

It will be seen that while the Greek writers 
could only make a mention of the various administra- 
tive officers and indicate generally their functions, it 
was left to Kautilya to give detailed descriptions of 
these functions and of the working of the various 
Departments administering the manifold interests 
committed to their care. 

Kantilya’s Scheme of Administration: The Pro- 
vince (Janapada). The unit of administration in the 
Kautiliya scheme [II. 1[ was the Janapada or Pro- 
vince which normally consisted of at least 800 vil- 
lages with 100-500 families (KulasatdvaTam pancha- 
satakulavaram) to each village. If the normal fami- 
ly which was a joint family (Kula) be regarded as 
consisting of 10 members with three brothers and 
their children, then the total population under each 
provincial administration would number 40 lacs. Hie 
provincial Governor (Rajuka) under Asoka is stated 
in his Inscription [Pillar Edict V] to be ruling over 
“ many hundreds of thousands of souls.” 

The villages were situated or planted within a 
convenient distance of each other so as to afford 
mutual protection 
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wyarak^am) Natural boundaries were availed of as 
far as possible to separate them, e.g,, a river, a moun- 
tain, a forest, and the like (nadUailavana) . 

Defences. The provincial defences were well 
organized. The approaches to the Province were 
protected by the frontier pickets under the Warden of 
the Frontiers called Antapala (Janapada^dvaran- 
yantapalddhishthitani sthdpayet) , while the interior 
was protected and policed by a special staff recruited 
from deer-trappers, Sabaras (‘born of Sudra father 
and Bhil mother’), Pulindas (‘born of Nishtaya or 
MIechchha father and Kirata mother’), Ghandalas 
and Foresters {teshdmantardni Vagurika-Sahara- 
Pulinda-Chandalamnyacharah raksheyuh) . In the 
four extremities of the Province [II. 3] (chaturdisam 
janapaddnte samparayikam daivakritarh durgam 
karayet; again [II. 1] : Anteshvantapala-durgani) 
were constructed four forts which utilized the 
natural fortifications afforded by water or mountain, 
desert or forest (nadl-parvatadurgam janapada- 
rakshasthanam dhdnvanavanadurgam ) . 

Centres of Administration. Administrative head- 
quarters or civil stations were located at the 
centres of 800, 400, 200, and even 10 villages and 
were called respectively (1) Sthdnlya (2) Drona- 
mukha (3) Kdrvatika and (4) Sangrahana. Qi 
these, a Sthdmya was the centre of wealth in the 
locality (samudayasthdnam dhanotpattisthdna- 
hhutam in II. 3) , a sort of a provincial capital in those 
days. 

V Provinda! Head. (Collector-General, ‘ Sarm- 
hartd ’) : Distdct CoUcktor (Sthdnika) . The Head of 
the Provincial Administration was the Samdhartd, the 
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Collector-General, who controlled [I. 1] a number of 
district Collectors in his Province. Each Province was 
in fact divided into four Districts [IL 35] (samaharta 
chaturdha janapadam vihhajya), each of which was 
placed under an officer called the Sthdnika who was 
responsible for the affairs of his District (evam eha 
Janapada-chaturhhagam Sthanikah chintayet) . 

Sources of Bevenue. The Collector-General 
was responsible for the realisation of the provincial 
Revenue. The Revenue was derived from a variety 
of sources, each of which required a special adminis- 
trative Department for its utilisation and expansion. 
Thus an account of the sources of Revenue will 
supply the key to administrative organisation and 
machinery brought into being. 

The duty of the Samaharta, was to see to 
(aveksheta) the collection of Revenue due from the 
following sources, viz., (1) Towns (Durga) (2) the 
country side or rural parts (Rashtra) (3) Mines 
(Khani) (4) Plantations (Setu) (5) Forests (Vana) 
(6) Cattle (Vraja) and (7) Communications (Vanik- 
patha, ‘roads of traffic’). 

Durga. The Revenue to be derived from the 
Towns or urban areas (Durga) was the Revenue to 
be collected from a number of sources, each of which 
was separately administered by a Department tmder 
its special Head called Adhyaksha assisted by a suita- 
ble staff. These administrative Departments were 
those of (1) Customs (Sulka) (2) Police (Danda) 
(3) Weights and Measures (Pautava) (4) Munici- 
palities (Ndgarika) (5) Boundaries (hakshaniM) (6) 
Passports (Mudra) (7) Excise (Sura) (8) Slaughter- 
house (Suna) (9) Cottop Industry (SM'ra) (10) 
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Industry (Taila) (11) Dairy (Ghrita) (12) Sugar 
Indiistry (Kshara) (IB) Gold (Svarna) (14) 
Warehouse (Panyasamsthd) (15) Courtesans 
(Vesyd) (16) Gambling (Dyuta) (17) Buildings 
(Vdstuka) (18) Arts (Silpa) (19) Crafts (Kdru) 
(20) Religious Institutions (Deuatd) (21) Octroi 
(Dvaradeyam) and (22) Amusements (Bahmfca- 
dej/a, ‘ amusements like Acting, Dancing, etc.’ ) [II, 6] . 

AJl these twenty two Departments were adminis- 
tered by as many Heads or Superintendents 
(Adhyakshas) and made up the city’s general and 
municipal administration. 

Rashtra. Much of the Revenue of the State was 
derived from the countryside through which its 
sources lay scattered. Each such source had to be 
carefully tapped and administered by a separate 
Department under a Head or Superintendent with a 
special staff. These sources of Revenue are thus 
enumerated: 

(1) Stta, Crown Lands. 

(2) Bhdga, the share of agricultural produce 
p^able to the State as Land Revenue. 

(3) Bali) a general Land-Tax. 

According to Megasthenes [Frag. I], “the 
Husbandmen pay a land-tribute to the king, besides 
paying a fourth part (Bhdga) of the produce of the 
soil,” The usual sense of Bali in Sanskrit is a religi- 
ous offering or voluntary contribution. 

It may be noted that the village Lumbini 
(Intmmmi-gdme) was rendered uhalike and athor 
hhdgiye (udhalika and asMa-ibhdgilca) by Asoka out 
of regard for it as the native place of the Buddha 
(hida Bhagavam ^te ti), as recorded in his Rum- 
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mindei Pillar Inscription. Thus the State in Asoka’s 
time imposed a Bali or Tax on all land in addition to 
its usual share of agricultural produce called Bhaga 
which was reduced by half, from to %, for this 
village. In Kautilya’s language [II. 35], Lumbini 
thus became a pariharaka village, 

(4) Kara, Tax on Orchards (phalaunfchsadi- 
samhandJmm Rdjadeyani) . 

(5) Vanik, Tax on merchandise at source 
(Vanigadvareimdeyam). 

(6) Nadipala, Tax payable to Superintendent 
of Rivers at the landing places leading to centra of 
pilgrimage ( Ttrtha-rakshaka^dvarerwdeyam) . 

The Greek writers also teU of the Superinten- 
dents of Rivens. 

(7) Tara, Ferry charges (NadUaranavetanam) . 

(8) Ndva, Tax payable to the Superintendent of 
Shipping (N&vadhyaksha-dvdralahhyam) . 

(9) Pattana, Taxes payable at market towns. 

(10) Vivita, Tax on Pasture-lands. 

(11) Variant, Road-cess payable to the Antru- 
p&las, the Wardens of the Marches (Antapala- 
dvdralahhyam ) . 

(12) Rajju, Cess payable for Settlement to the 
rural officer called Vishaya-pala. 

(13) Chora-Rajju, Chowkidari or Police Tax to 
be collected at the village and levied for expenses 
for catching thieves (Choragrahakaya grdmadeyam ) . 

Khani. The Superintendent of Mines is to collect 
tiio imports payable by Mines such as those of 
“silver, diamond, gems, pearls, corals, conch-shdlsj 
metals, salts, and other minerals extracted from 
earth, stone, or oil-fields {roset) like mesrcur^ 
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(Suvarnor^rajata—vajra^^mam-mukta-pra'vdla-sankha- 
loha4avana^hhumi-prastara-rasa~dhdtavah Khanih ) . 

Setu. This term indicates the collection of 
Taxes levied on cultivated fields or gardens produ- 
cing (a) Flowers (Pushpa like Kunkuma) (b) 
Vegetables (phala-vdta vdrtdku-urvdmka) like 
‘Brinjals, Cucumber and the like ’ (c) Sugarcane 
(Vata ikshu-vdta) (d) Plantains and Betel-nuts 
(iShanda) (e) Crops like Rice (Keddrah dhdnya- 
kshetram) (f) Spices such as ‘ginger, turmeric and 
the like’ (Mulavdpa). 

Vana. Tax on Forests of which four classes are 
mentioned, viz., those of (1) Cattle (2) Deer (3) 
Commercial products like timber or rubber (dravya) 
and (4) Elephants. 

Vraja Taxes levied on Cattle-breeding-or 
Stud-Farms for the rearing of domesticated animals 
such as “Cow, Buffalo, Goat, Sheep, Ass, Camel, 
Horse and Mule.” 

Vamkpatlia Taxes levied on Roads of Traffic 
by Land or Water and collected at their ends or 
entrances. 

The realization of provincial Revenue from such 
a large number and variety of sources called for an 
elaborate administrative machinery, a hierarchy of 
officers comprising the Minister in charge of the 
Revenue Portfolio at the top called the Samdhartd, 
Collector-General, the Heads of Departments, and any 
nTomber of subordinate staff attached to each Depart- 
ment, making up what may be called the provincial 

Kautilya in the second Book of his Arthasdstra 
gives an account of the working of the following 
Denartments. viz. tbnsa nf 
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(1) Accountant-General (Akshapatalddhyak- 

sha). 

(2) Mines (Akara). 

(3) Gold (Suvarna). 

(4) Stores (Koshtkdgdra) . 

(5) Commerce (Panya) . ^ 

(6) Forest Products (Kupya). 

(7) Armoxny (Ayudhdgdra) . 

(8) Weights and Measures (Tuldmdnapautava) . 

(9) Customs (Sulka). 

(10) Spinning and Weaving^Industry (Sutra). 

(11) Agriculture (Sltd). ^ 

(12) Excise (Surd). 

(13) Slaughter House (Sund). 

(14) Courtesans (Ganikd). 

(15) Shipping (Nau).'/ 

(16) Cattle (Go). 

(17) Horses (Asua) . 

(18) Elephants (Hasti). 

(19) Chariots (Ratha) . 

(20) Infantry (Patti). 

(21) Passports (Mudrd). 

(22) Pastures (Vivita). 

(23) Metals (Loha). 

(24) Mint (Lakshana). 

(25) Treasury (Kosa). 

(26) Elephant-forests (Ndga-vana) . 

(27) General trade (Samsthd). 

(28) Religious Institutions, (Deuatu). 

(29) Gambling (Dyuta)i^ 

(30) Jails (Bandhandgdra) . 

(31) Ports (Pattana). 
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It will be seen from the above list of Depart- 
ments that aU are not necessary for the collection and 
administration of Revenue, while some are Depart- 
ments connected with the administration of cities or 
Municipalities. These may be taken to be Nos. 
(10), (12), (13), (14), (29), (30), and (31). Some 
again are Departments belonging to the capital 
and royal Palace. These are Nos. (1), (3), (4), 
(7), (8), (24), and (25). Some of these Depart- 
ments again such as Nos. (4), (6), (25) are Depart- 
ments placed in charge of the Minister of Revenue 
and Stores (Sannidhdta) whose business is to receive 
the Revenue gathered in by the Minister of collections 
(Samdharta ) . Thus these two officers are the most 
important in the entire Civil Service, most of whose 
offices are subordinate to them. There is a third 
officer of the same high status, the Accoimtant-Gene- 
ral to whom the different departments have to sub- 
mit their accounts. Nos. (17), (18), (19), (20), 
together with No. (7), would be under the Sendpati, 
Commander-in-chief. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that most of these 
Departments and officers are mentioned by the Greek 
writers and the correspondence of their observations 
to the account of Kautilya is very close and striking 
so as to establish the trustvrorthy character of both. 

Samaharta. The Samaharta is so called because 
he gathers in the Revenue of the State from different 
sources and realises it fully without allowing arrears 
of collection (Sanj%asitjfidtmbh?/af!, Rajarthandm 
samydk samantet ua filterta); His duly is further 
defined to be Samuda^-Prasthapamm [1. 1], to esta- 
blish ways and means of obtaining and increasing 
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panam margaparikalpamiihl Samaharta kayo, kayo, 
vidhaya samudayam prasthapayet ityetat) . This 
shows that the Samaharta, like the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was empowered to initiate new schemes 
of taxation and levy new taxes as sources of additions 
to Revenue. 

Sannidhdta. The officer complementary to 
Samaharta was the Sannidhaid who took charge of 
the Revenue as it was gathered in and received into 
the State Treasury, "While the Samaharta was an 
executive and spending authority, the Sannidhdta 
was in charge of saving and accumulating revenue. 
He had to store up the revenue by constructing build- 
ings and chambers appropriate to the kind of things 
in which revenue was received (Nichaya-karma 
dravyasamgraha-rakshana-karma) . For that reason 
he had to construct (1) a Kosagriha, the State 
Jewellery House, for storing up ‘precious stones, gold 
and the like’ in which revenue was paid; (2) 
Panyagriha wha:e was housed the merchandise 
for sale (Vikraya-dravya) , (3) Koshthdgdra, 

the State Granary for storing ‘articles of food, 
grain, oils and the like (4) Kupyagriha, store-house 
for forest-produce of all kinds by which Revenue was 
realised in kind; and (5) Ayudhagdra, the royal 
Armoury. 

Treasury-House. The Kosagriha is to be 
built in two parts: (1) the subterranean chamber, 
Bhumignha, to be built of three storeys (tritalam) 
with flooring and walls of stone, many rooms 
constructed in a framework of timber (anekavidkeif- 
naih saradarupaixjaram); with a mechanic^ 

moveable ^aircase : ::(y0^lmi^gidi^tdsopd^/m^ 
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pidhdnam) sxxd only one door; (2) the upper part, 
the Treasury-house proper (Kosagriha) to be built 
like a prasdda oT palace, with its outer and inner door 
fitted with bolts (uhhayatonishedham hdhirantas- 
chargala-yuktam) and provided with a hall of entrance 
(sapragnvam mukhaMlayd sahitam) and furnished 
with rows of vessels (hhdndavdhim-parikshiptam) 
for holding the precious articles. 

the Treasury-house at headquarters, the 
SannidhdM was also to build on the borders of the 
country (janapaddnte) against emergencies palatial 
mansions by employing as builders criminals con- 
demned to death (ahhityaktaih, purushaih vadhyaih ) , 
who are to die after the completion of the building, so 
that their designs and plans by which its treasures are 
stored will remain a secret. 

Other Buildings. The house of merchandise 
(Panyagriha) will be one of four buildings round a 
quadrangle (chatuh-Mlam) and with many rooms 
(anekasthdnatalam) . 

The Granary House (KosMhdgdm) should be 
similarly built. 

The store-house of forest produce (Kupya-griha) 
must be more commodious, made up of many spaci- 
ous buildings, each with rows of rooms along its walls. 

The Armoury (Ayudhdgdra) should be similarly 
built, but it is to be provided with an underground 
chamber (hhumigriham) . 

Courts, Secretariat, and Prison. The Sannidhdtd 
is also charged with the duty of constructing three 
other important government buildings: (1) Courts 
of Justice with accommodation for litigants, and lock- 
up for accused (DharmastMyam tatra dharmasthd 
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vyvaharartham dgatdnam avasthityartham vyavahdra- 
parajita-nirodhdrtham cha sthdnam) ; (2) Secretariat 
Buildings, with accommodation for (a) Oflfices of 
Ministers who are Heads of Departments like the 
SamahariM and SannidhaM; (b) for Ambassadors; 
and (c) for persons secured in the course of war 
(visvasadhitvena griMtandm yuddha-parigrihitadl- 
mam) ; (3) Prison-House (Bandhandgara) with 

separate accommodation for Male Wards and Female 
Wards, and with cells (kaksha) whose exits are well 
guarded (vihhakta-stnpurushasthanam apasaratah, 
suguptakakshyam) . 

It is interesting to note that some of these build- 
ings had shrines in which Deities connected with their 
business were installed. For instance, god Dhanadki 
was installed in the Kosagriha, goddess Sri in the 
Commercial Building and Store-house, god Visva- 
karmd in the Kupya-griha, god Yama in the Armoury 
and Varuna in Jail [Commentator]. 

The Sannidhata will thus discharge his responsi- 
bility for the revenues of the State with 
the assistance of his own. staff of trustworthy 
officers (dptapuTushadhisthitdh) . He should have a 
knowledge of tlie resources of the State, the 
sources of its revenue from both urban and 
rural areas (Bahya-ahhyantaram dyam) for a period 
of last 100 years so that he may answer qu^tions 
about it without any difficulty. He should also 
alwasrs be able to show the surplus revenue of the 
State in the Treasury. 

Aceoimfant-General (Aks'ha-‘‘patalddkyaksha) . Like 
ihe Samaharta and the Sannidhata, there ,w^ 

another officer at the Centre <» control the D^art* 
CM—a ' ■ , V- ; : . ' 
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ments and District Officers. He was the Accountant- 
General who was in chai'ge of the two offices of Cur- 
rency (Akshapatala) and Accounts (Ganand). The 
term. Aksha-patala means tiie patala or office where 
visible objects like coins are counted (Akshd ganana- 
yogyani rupyakadlni teshmh patalam sthdnam 
Aksha-patalam) [I. 1]. His first duty is to bring 
together the Heads of different Departments 
{tattadadhyakshandm sambhuya sva-sva-karmdnu- 
shthanadesarh Jcdrayet) [Commentary on II. 7], 
and then to provide for them necessary office 
accommodation. He is to arrange for different 
rooms for different Departments and for their Heads 
in accordance with their rank (mhhaktopasthanam 
vibhaktam uttama-iiiadhyama-adkamdndmadhyaks'^ 
hdndm prithak-sthityanukulatayd vibhajya). He is 
also to fit up the rooms with accommodation for the 
books of accounts and records (nihhavdha-pustakas- 
thdnam ) . 

He will have the number and names of different 
Departments (adhikarandndm samkhyd ndmatah 
parigananam) , their localities (prachdro janapadak) , 
and the total (agram) of revenue produced by each 
in relation to its administrative area, entered in their 
respective account-books. 

He should also enter in the books particulars 
showing how different Departments, in respect of 
different works undertaken by them (karmdntah 
‘such as Mines, Rice-fields, Commercial products, 
Currency and the like’), invest their resources 
(dfdvyaprayoge) wilh reference to (1) profit 
(tinddhi), (2) emplc^ment of paid labour (kshayahi, 
yugyapurushaviniyoga), (Z) cost in grain and cash 
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^^anyah,iraw 2 /a-vmi 2 /oga) , (4) quantity pro- 
duced or the demand for it (prayamah) , (5) amount 
of vydji (premia in cash or kind) realised, (6) adulte- 
ration (yogo dravyapadravyamisranam) , (7) locality 
of production, (8) wages, (9) retained labour (vishti, 
denoting labourers not working on hire but retained 
on terms of domestic service) . 

The Accountant-General is also to record in his 
books particulars as to the following: 

(1) The religious practices (dharma), laws 
(vyavahara) , and customs (charitra-samsthanam) 
observed by different regions (desa), villages (grama) 
castes (jdti), and families (fculEa). 

(2) The privileges (pragraha), residences 
(pradeso vasasthdnam) , gifts (hhoga-upayanam) , 
remissions of taxes (parihdra), use of horses, ele- 
phants, and troops (hhaktam asva-gaja-paddti- 
ahhyavahdrali) and salaries (vetanam) enjoyed by 
State-officials (r&jopajwi) , such as ‘Mantii, Purohita, 
etc.’ 

(3) Special allowances given to the king, queen, 
and the princes (nirdesam) , special allowances 
for festivities (autpddikdldbham utsavadihhavam 
dhanalabham) and for ceremonies to ward off evils 
like diseases (pratlkaraldhham) . 

He will also have recorded in his books the 
following particulars to be supplied by the Heads of 
different Departments (Sarvddhikarandndm): (1) 
the work to be done, (2) the work done, (3) cash 
balance, (4) revenue and expenditure, (5) state- 
ments of accounts (nivl), (6) the time for submission 
of their reports of work by scribes (upaatfmnaih 
kdyasthanarh suosuafearya-cEarsanarthaswnidMna- 
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kalam) and (7) the locality concerned, its customs, 
and previous systems followed in it. 

He is to assign to Superintendents of different 
grades, high, middle, and inferior, works suita- 
ble to their qualifications. The Commentator 
instances Superintendents of Works of three grades 
concerning (1) Treasury (2) Granary and Armoury 
and (3) Wines and Meats. For these bodies of officers 
(Sdmttdayifceshu) , persons of special fitness are to be 
appointed, who can be punished without causing any 
remorse to the king. This rules out officers ‘ who are 
Brahmins or friends or intimate relations of the 
king.’ 

The Chief Accountants (Gananikyani gananah 
tatpradarsakah Adhyakshah) oi different Depart- 
ments are to come to headquarters to present their 
accounts in the month of Ashadha, the last month of 
the financial year. 

They are to assemble in one place in the 
Accountant-General’s office with sealed boxes con- 
taining their books of account (Samudra-pusta- 
hhanda) and the net balances of revenue. They are 
to remain in the hall without talking with one 
another (ekatrasamhhashdvarodham kdrayet ) . 
They are first orally to explain the accounts relating 
to receipts, expenditure, and the total of revenue 
(nwt) before the net revenue is received into the 
Treasury, The account orally given is compared with 
that written in the books. If the amount of income 
stated is less than the amount of the books, or if the 
stated amount of expenditure is less than the amount 
entered in the written account; or if the stated cash 
balance (nwt) is in excess of what is written; the 
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Accountant in each case will have to pay 8 times the 
amount of the difference as a penalty for false 
accounting. Conversely, if there is a difference 
between the Central Account books and those of the 
Districts as to the amounts of Income, Expenditure, 
and Cash Balance, the difference is not to be made 
good. 

The Chief Accountants who do not present them- 
selves at headquarters in time (i.e., in the month of 
Asha&a) with their books of account and cash 
balances of revenue will have to pay a penalty. 

Conversely, when they so present themselves 
(karmike adhyakshe upasthite) but are not attended 
to by Accountants (Kdranika garmrmdhikrita) of the 
Central Office, these are to be fined. 

The ministers in a body (samagralik Maha- 
vmtrak) are to bring together the Heads of Depart- 
ments in the Districts in a meeting and explain to 
them the general revenue position of the Province 
with reference to revenue receipts, expendittire, and 
surplus (Prachamsamam MahdrrMtrah samagrah 
Sravayeyuh avishamamatmh, pmcharo janapaddh 
janapaddn sadasi melayitva hodhayeyuh ityarthdh). 
A minister keeping aloof or misrepresenting accounts 
is punishable. 

Accounts are to be posted daily (ahorupahara) . 

The cash balance and daily accoxmt submitted 
by the Accountant are to be checked by the Chief 
Accountant who is to see how far they correspond to 
(1) religious injunctions (dharma) , (2) law (vyava- 
hdra), (3) custom (charitra), (4) precedence (sams- 
thana), (5) total of revenue receipts (sankahnani 
sarvadhanaikikam-^muiim) (6) the work accom- 
plished (nirvartaw), (7) estimate of revenue 
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(anumdna) and (8) report of informers on the 
revenue realized (charaprayoga) . 

Abstracts of accounts shall be prepared (prati- 
samdnayet) every 5 days, fortnight, month, four 
months, and per year. 

Failure on the part of a Karanika to enter 
revenue realized (Rdjarthe apratihadhnatali rdjdr- 
tham pustakeshu alikhitak) , or to follow instructions 
(djnam pratiskedhayato) , or to write accounts of 
income and expenditure according to prescribed 
forms (nibandha) is pxmishable. 

Not writing accounts in the proper order 
(kramavahlnam avalikhatak) , writing accounts in 
inverted order (utkramam avalikhatak) writing 
accounts in a manner not comprehensible (avijhatam 
avalikkatah veditum anarhaya ntya Ukhatah), or 
entering the same item again (punaruktam) , all 
such wrong accounting (avalikhamm) will be 
punishable. 

Making wrong entries of cash balance (nitn- 
mavalikhato), embezzlement (bhakshayato) or caus- 
ing loss of revenue (nasayatah) are punishable 
[H. 7]. 

Superintendents or Heads (Adhyakshas) of Depart- 
ments in the Districts. We shall now consider the 
duties assigned to the Adhyakshas in charge 
of different Departments, and of productive or profita- 
ble works and concerns in the Districts, as sources of 
revenue to the State. 

Their Salary and Grades. As has been stated 
above, the salary at'feched to the grade of Adhyak- 
shas or Superintendents is 1000 pams. Government 
servants of grades (varga) from 100 to 1000 are to b© 
placed under Adhyakshas who are empowered to fix 
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their subsistence (bhakta), salary (vetana), emolu- 
ments (Idhha) instructions (Mesa) and assignment 
of work (vikshepa). In case there is no work for 
them (avikshepe) , the Adhyakshas will depute their 
respective staffs to take charge of royal proparty 
(rajaparigmha) , fortifications, and Law and Order in 
the country (Rdshtrarakshdvekshana) . The sub- 
ordinate staffs must always work under the Heads of 
their respective sections (nitya-mukhydh) , and will 
also be under the many Heads above them (aneka- 
mukhydh) [V. 3]. 

Nationalisation of Industries. It will also be 
observed that the Kautiliya polity was based on a 
considerable amount of socialism and nationalisation 
of industries. A large part of the administrative 
machinery is employed in the management and 
exploitation of State property of various kinds 
administered as business concerns. There were large 
royal estates and forests. The State had a monopoly 
of Mines. It carried on both Export and Import Trade 
and appropriated the profits of middlemen. It esta- 
blished factories for working up of raw materials of 
different kinds into finished products. Besides, as 
revenue was payable in kind, large establishments 
had to be maintained all over the country for dealing 
with vast quantities of agricultural products tender- 
ed in payment of taxes, as weU as the products derived 
from the crown estates. Again, a Central Store at 
headquarters was necessary for several purposes, as 
a reserve against famine, as provision for the royal 
household, as a source of raw material for the royal 
manufactories, and, lastly, as the means of payi^ 
salaries to officials in kind^ 
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Department of Agriculture. We Shall now 
describe the working of the principal Departments of 
Administration. 

Director of Agriculture (Sltadhyaksha} . Hie 
Director of Agriculture (SUddhyakshd) [II, 24] was 
in charge of the cultivation of crown lands or of Gov- 
ernment Agricultural farms. 

Supply of Seeds. His duty was to have a collec- 
tion of seeds of the various crops to be grown such as 
Grain (dhanya) , Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables (iaka ) , 
Herbs (kanda), Roots, Fibre-producing plants 
(kshauma) and Cotton (kdrpdsa). 

Agricultural Labotur. He was to employ in the 
work of cultivation the following classes of labourers 
viz., (1) Serfs (Dasa) (2) Hired Labourers (Karma~ 
kara) and (3) Convicts condemned to labour 
(Dandaprafikarta) . 

Appliances for Cultivation. He is to supply 
these labourers with all things necessary for the work 
of cultivation such as implements (karshaim-yantra) 
like ‘plough, rope, sicHe, together with bullocks.’ 
Peasants must also be supplied with the supplement- 
ary assistance of Artisans (Karu) such as the Black- 
smith (Karmamh Ayaskdrah) , Carpenter (Kut- 
tdkah Takshd) , the Digger (Medaka or Khanaka or 
Bhedaka), Rope-maker (Rajjuvartakdh) and des- 
troyer of pests (Sarpagrdhddi ) . 

Records of Rainfall. A meteorological forecast 
of the different countries seems to have been attempt- 

Ihe Western coast [(beyond the Ghats), 
Apardnta] and the Himalayan tarais (Haimanya) 
were singled out, as now, for the heaviest rainfall, the 
country of the Asmakas on the Godavari (or ATatt1i,as 
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of the Paiijab and Avanti for moderate rainfall, and 
the deserts (Jdngala) for the lowest. We may note 
that arrangements for recording rainfall were known 
in those days. “ In the central Store-House 
(Koshthdgdra) , there was to be kept a vessel 
(kunda) whose mouth should be 1 aratni wide, to 
serve as rain gauge (varsha-mdna)” [II. 5]. It may 
be noted that 1 amtni=2A (ingulas=l'Vz ft. [II. 20]. 
Countries irrigated from artificial canals (Kulydvdpa) 
were of course in no want of water. 

Means of Irrigation. Fourfold means of artifi- 
cial irrigation are mentioned, viz., manual irrigation, 
irrigation by water carried on the shoulder, irriga- 
tion by pumps (sroto-yantraprdvartima) and irriga- 
tion by letting in water from streams, lakes or wells, 
with the fourfold water-rates of %, Vi, Vz, and % 
of the total produce respectively. 

Megasthenes also, as we have seen, confirms 
Kautilya in his mention of “ the sluices by which 
water is let out from the main canals into other 
branches so that everyone may have an equal supply 
of it,” while the care which the empire of Chandra- 
gupta bestowed on irrigation is proved, as we have 
seen, by the inscription of Rudradaman I. 

Agricultural Seasons. The seasons for crops are 
also stated to be those for (1) wet crops, (2) winter 
crops (haimanam), (3) summer crops (graishmi- 
kam). 

Variety of Crops. The wet crops are mentioned 
as Rice (Soli oi Vnhi), Coarse grain (Kodrava), 
Sesamum (Tila), Pepper, and Saffom (Priyangu). 
These ought to be sown first in the rains (Ptirjya- 
vdpah). Next come pubes called mud^af 'mashu* 
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The last to be sown are Kusumhha (Saffron), 
Masura, Kuluttha, Yava (Barley), Godhuma 
(Wheat), Kalayay Atad (hmseed), and Sarshapa 
(Mustard). 

Food Crops. It is also pointed out that the Rices 
Xsalyddi) are the most important crops (jyeshtha)' 
because, as the commentator points out, these are the 
principal food crops which are grown with the least 
cost and trouble and 3neld a good harvest. 

Next come fruits like plantains (Shandah 
Kadalyadi). 

Sugarcane. The worst crop is sugarcane 
(Ikshu) because, as the commentator points out, ‘it 
is exposed to many pests like rats, it involves large 
outlay, and a vast amount of labour in cutting the 
canes, crushing them, and in boiling the extracted 
juice on pans.’ 

Varieties of Lands and Crops. It is also stated 
that lands that are ‘beaten by foam’ (phenaghdta) , i.e., 
those on the banks of rivers or marshy lands, are 
suitable for growing Valliphala such as pumpkin, 
gourd and the like. The flooded lands (parivahdn- 
tuh) are suitable for sugarcane (Ikshu), pepper 
(Pippalt) and grapes (Mridvikd). Lands depend- 
ing on wells (Kupa-varyantdh)' are good for 
vegetables (sdka) and roots (mula) . Lands in the 
vicinity of canals, lakes, or tanks (haranlparyantdh) 
are good for fodder (Haritaha). Lands between 
cultivated plots may be utilized to grow cloves, 
medicinal herbs and fragrant plants. 

Medicinal Plants. Medicinal plants are to be 
grown on different kinds of lands, marshy and dry, 
as required. 
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Wages. Labourers (Vishti) in charge of 
orchards (Shanda) and gardens (Vata) and of cattle, 
whether serf or hired, will be given food and the 
monthly wages of 1% pana. 

Cultivators were given half-share of the produce 
(ardha-sitihah) and were to supply their own seeds 
and bullocks. But those who could not supply these 
but only their labour will have their share of produce 
reduced to % or Vs. 

It is stated that the Director of Agriculture must 
be proficient in Krishitantra (Agricultural Science), 
Sulha-^tm (Mensuration), and Vrikshayurveda 
(Science of plant life). 

Superintendent of Store-House. (Koshthagara- 
dhyaksha) [11, 15]. State Store-or Ware-houses 
were set up at different centres under the system 
which permitted payment of taxes and dues to the 
State in kind. The Director of Agriculture had to 
despatch to the Superintendent of Store-house the 
agricultural produce of the crown lands of different 
localities (s?td) . Next, he had to receive payments in 
kind of various dues levied by the State, lliese are 
thus enmncrated: (1) Pin^-fccra, village cess (2) 
Shojdhhaga, the State’s share of V& of agricultural 
produce, (3) Sendhhakta; military cess in the form of 
provisioning the army on march through the areas 
concerned (4) Bali, an extra impost of 10 to 20 paims 
levied on the village (5) Kara, State’s share of fruits 
grown (6) Utsanga, presents to king on festive occa- 
sions such as birth of a child (7) Parsva, an emer- 
gency tax (8) Parihlnaka, compensation for loss to 
crops caused by cattle (9) Aupdyanika, presents tU; 
the king (10) Kaushtheyaka, tax on lands 
by the State tanks. 
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All these heads of revenue paid in kind 
come under the general name of Rashtra as the 
revenue derived from the country side or rural 
tracts. The Superintendent had also to collect the 
dues payable to government from the sale of its agri- 
cultural products. 

Of the Store thus accumulated, half will be 
devoted to expenditure by Government and half will 
be kept in reserve as an insurance against afflictions 
to the country (like famines) (Tato ardham jdna- 
paddndm sthdpayet) . The Store will be replenished 
by new supply. 

It is also the duty of the Superintendent of 
Stores to personally supervise the increase or 
decrease caused to the grains as they are poimded 
(k^unna) , frayed (ghrishta) , reduced to flour 
(pishta) , or fried (bhrishta) or dried after 
being soaked in water. 

Kautilya also gives calculations of the amounts 
of food obtainable from given quantities of grain of 
different kinds as they are cooked or treated in other 
ways, of oil that can be pressed from the different oil- 
seeds, and of thread that can be spun from given 
quantities of cotton (Kdrpasa) and flax or jute 
(Kshauma) fibre. 

Rations are prescribed for different classes of 
pemons, men, women, and children, soldiers, com- 
manders of the army (pattlndm mukhydndm) , queens 
and princes (devikumaraimm) . They are also pres- 
cribed for different domestic animals. 

These , reflations and details only show the 
amount of control which the officer in charge of State 
properties of so many kinds had to establish to ensure 
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that there is no loss of income to the State from 
the various uses to which they are to be put. 

Lastly, one can have an idea of how the Store- 
house will look like when one goes into it. He will 
find grain stacked up higher and higher without 
contact with the ground; jaggery bound round in 
ropes of grass; oils kept in vessels of earth or wood; 
and salt heaped up on the surface of the ground. 

Superintendent of Mines (Akarddkyaksha) 
[II. 12]. The Mining Superintendent should be a 
scientific expert on his subject, with a knowledge of 
sciences called (1) Sulha-sdstra (2) Dhdtu-sdstra (3) 
Rasa-pdka and (4) Mani-raga^ a knowledge of Mines, 
a knowledge of seams and veins of ores (hhu-sird- 
vijndna), Metallurgy, Science of Mercury, Gems, 
and precious stones. He was to prospect new mines 
and discover old ones by the signs of slags, ashes and 
the like, and ascertain the value of ores from their 
mechanical and chemical properties. Various kinds 
of ore are mentioned as being worked in those days, 
viz., those of Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead (Sisa), Tin 
(Tmpu), Iron (Ttkshna), Bitianen (Sildjatu), 
Various metallurgical processes were employed for 
treating the ores and purging them of impurities by 
use of alkalies and for softening metals. 

Commerce in commodities manufacttired from 
mineral products was centralised (ekamukham). 
Manufacturers, buyers, and sellers of such com- 
modities outside the prescribed locality (anyatm) 
were liable to punishment. Thus the State 
had a monopoly in the working of Mines, and 
in trade in their products. But Mines requir^, 
a heavy capitax outlay and much 
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(vyaya-kriyd-hMrikamakaram) may be leased out to 
private persons on the basis of a share of the output 
(bhdgena) or a fixed royalty (prakrayena asyd- 
kdrasya etdvat suvarnadikam rdjarthe deyamiti 
paripanya) . Mines requiring small outlay are to be 
worked directly by the State (laghavikam atmand 
kdrayet). 

The Superintendent of Mines was associated in 
his work with a few other officers in charge of allied 
work. 

Superintendent of Metals (Lohddhyaksha) . He 
was entrusted with the work of manufacturing 
vessels (karmdntdn tadbhdnda-ghatana^karmdni) of 
such materials as Copper, Lead, Tin, Brass, Bell-metal 
and the like, and of business (vyavdhdra) in such 
manufactures. 

Superintendent of Mint (Lakshanadhyaksha 
TankasdUdhyaksha) . He is to manufacture the follow- 
ing classes of coins: (1) Rupydrupa (silver coins) 
made up of 11 paints of silver, 4 parts of copper, and 
one part of any of the metals, iron, tin, lead or anti- 
mony (2) Tdmrarupa (copper coins) ‘made up 
of 4 parts of silver, 11 parts of copper, and 1 part of 
Ttfcshna (iron or any other metal).’ Each of these 
classes of coins was made in four denominations, e.g., 
1, % and Vs pana for silver and 1, %, Va, and Vs 

mdsha for copper, the last two of the copper coins 
being also named kdkant and ardhakdkam. 

According to the Commentator, Rupydrupa is the 
smae as Kdrshdpa'm. It was of an alloy mainly com- 
posed of Silver Imd was acceptable to the government 
treasury (Kosaprauespo) . 

The Tdmrarupa was of an aUoy mainly composed 
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of copper and formed the coins of general currency 
(vyavahdrika) . 

It may be noted in this connection that the 
earliest indigenous coinage of India was represehted 
by the standard coins (1) of gold called Suvarna (2) 
of silver called Purdna or Dhamrm and (3) of copper 
called Kdrshapaim. The coinage was modelled on 
the native ^stem of weights as given by Manu 
[VIII. 132 f.]. The basis of the system is the ratfA 
(raktika) or gunja berry weighing on an average 
1*83 grains or 0*118 grammes. The Suvarvu was of 
80 ratis=146*4 grains=9*48 grammes. No speci- 
mens of Suvarm have been traced. The silver 
Purana or Dhararm weighed 32 ratis—5S’56 
grains=3*79 grammes and the copper Kdrshapana 
was of the same weight as Suvariux. Vast hoards of 
these silver and copper coins and of their various 
multiples and subdivisions have been discovered all 
over India. These old coins are shaped like square 
or oblong. The silver coins appear cut from a flat 
sheet of metal and the copper ones of a bar. They are 
little more than weights of metal on which was 
stamped from time to time the symbol of the auflio- 
rity responsible for their genuineness and purity. 

There was, again, an officer charged with the 
regulation of currency, the Rupadarsaka. He had 
to realize the following Mint charges, viz., Rupika, a 
seignorage of 8 per cent ; Vydjt, 5 per cent, the profit 
accruing to government from the use of special 
weights and measures for the public; Pdnkshika, an 
assaying fee of % pana per cent. , 3' . 

In commenting on these important Departments 
of Government, Kautiljrd i ' ^ Mihihi li 
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source of the wealth (Kosa) of the State ; wealth is at 
the root of the State’s property; the earth is attained 
by the combination of both (Akarapmbhavah Kosah 
Kosat Dandah prajdyate). 

Another Superintendent of Mines (Khanyadhyaksha) . 
There was another Superintendent of Mines called 
Khanyadhyaksha who had a more limited jurisdic- 
tion. He had to look after the business (KarTnantan) 
connected with conch-shells, pearls, and coral, 
diamonds, and precious stones, and salts, and the trade 
in such articles. 

Salt Superintendent (Lavatmdhyahsha) . The manu- 
facture of salt was a government monopoly 
administered by the Salt Superintendent called 
LamnMhyaksha. It was worked under a system of 
licences, on payment of a fixed fee, or a share of the 
output. Lessees of salt-fields had to pay rent 
(prakraya) and ¥& of the salt (Lavanahhaga) manu- 
factured by them. Tliis salt the Superintendent sold 
at full market rates, and realized in addition a 
supertax of 5 per cent called Vydjl (derived from 
the difference between government and public 
measure), together with the extra tax of 8 per cent 
(mulya) and the assaying fee of Vs pana (rupa). 

Imported (Agantu) salt was more heavily taxed. 
It had to part with a sixth and on this portion, when 
sold, were levied the premium of 5 per cent 
(panchakam satam vydyim) Vydjl, and 8 per cent 
Rupika, besides a toll (sulka) and compensation 
(vaidharain^j'iox loss to revenue from salt imported 
and not home-made ihretd suthim rdjapanyd~ 
chchhedanurupam cha vmdhaminmm dadyat) . 

Adulteration of salt, and its manufactwre with- 
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out licence (vilavav,arin, anisrishppajtvl) were 
punished except in the case of hermits (vanaprastha) . 
Persons given to sacred learning (srotriya), ascetics 
(tapasvl), and labourers not engaged on hire 
(vishti) are to get salt free of cost, provided it is for 
food and not trade (hhaktalavana) . Thus the salt- 
tax did not press heavily on the poor. 

, Gold Superintendent (Suvarriadhyaksha) . There 
was an officer called Suvarnadhyaksha who was in 
charge of the working of gold and silver in separate 
compartments, with his office located in a special build- 
ing called the Askhasdla [11. 13], Tliis was meant 
for manufacture of artistic works of gold and silver. 
But for the public, a shop was established on the high 
road (visikhamadhye) under an approved goldsmith. 
According to the Commentator, “ his duty is to help 
the people in selling and buying gold, silver, and 
jewels.” In this chapter, the Arthasastra gives 
instructions as to the methods of testing and dis- 
tinguishing different qualities of gold, processes of 
manufacture of articles of gold and silver, of setting 
of jewels, and elaborate safeguards against fraud 
and theft on the part of workmen in the factory. The 
rule is that no one who is not an employee at the 
Askhasdla can have admission into it. A trespasser 
will be beheaded (Akshasaldmandyuto nopaga- 
chchhet ahhigaehchhan uchchhedyah) . AU work- 
men are also to have their body and dress searched 
before they enter or leave the factory (vichita-vastra- 
hasta-guhyah . . . praviseyuh nishkdseyusdia ) . 

State GoHssnith (Sauvarnika) . There is also a 
Chapter [II. 14] called VUikhayam Sauvarn^j^ 
prachdrah, “ The goldsihifri on the high road It 
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prescribes that the State goldsmith (Sauvarnika) is 
to employ artisans (avesanibhih silpisaliyaih 
suvarnakdrddihhih) to work up the gold and silver 
of the town and country people. He is to see that the 
same quality and weight of the material are returned 
to the customer as are received by him. 

As regards coinage, it is laid down that in getting 
a suvarna coin (of 16 mdshas) manufactured out of 
gold bullion, one kdkani (% masha) weight of the 
metal is to be allowed as loss involved in the manu- 
facture. Manufacture of gold and silver articles was 
not permitted in a shop not licensed by the State gold- 
smith (Sauvarnikenadrishtamanyatm va prayogam 
kdrayato ) . 

Conservator of Forests (Kupyadhyaksha) [11. 
17]. There was a Superintendent in charge of State 
Forests and forest-producis (called Kupyadhyaksha ) . 
He was to collect timber and other woods by employ- 
ing the Forestguards (Vanapdla) and supervised the 
manufacture of works of wood (‘ such as houses, carts 
and the like ’) . He was to employ on wages (vetana) 
foresters who knew intimately all parts of trees, top, 
trunk, branches, roots (vriksharnarmajna) so as to 
decide which part might be cut off without damage to 
the tree for purposes, say, of fortifications (durga- 
tdmndrthe). Wood-cutting against instructions was 
pxmishable except against emergencies where wood 
was required e.g., for a cart that broke down 
(anyatra dpadbhyah as explained by the Commenta- 
tor).- ' 

The Foreste are thus described with reference 
to their produce: 

(1) Ddm-varga, Timber such as Sdla, Simsapa, 
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(2) Venu-varga, bamboos of different kinds; 

(3) ValU-varga, different kinds of creepers like 
canes (vetra) ; 

(4) Valkala-varga, fibres of different kinds 
such as hemp (Sana) ; 

(5) Rajju-hhanda, material for ropery, such as 
munja ; 

(6) Leaves (patra) for writing, such as palm- 
leaves ; 

(7) Flowers as materials for dyeing, ‘ such as 
kimsuka, kusumhha, and kunkuma’; 

(8) Aushadha-varga, medicmal plants yielding 
herbs, roots, and fruits used as medicines (kanda- 
mula-phala) ; 

(9) Visha-vwrga, poisonous trees. 

It may be noted that Asoka in his Rock Edict II 
states that he made arrangements for the cultivation 
of plants as sources of wholesome drugs obtained 
from their roots {mulani) , and fruits (phalani) , and 
that where these medicinal herbs (aushadhani) were 
not available, they were to be imported (kdrdpitdni) 
and planted (ropdpitani) in the State Botanical 
Gardens, In this way, he was ministering to the 
relief of human suffering (Manushyachikitsd) and 
also to that of the animal kind {Pamchikitsd) by 
instituting measures of medical treatment, general, 
and veterinary. 

Among forest-produce are also mentioned 
hides, skins, sinews (snayu), bones, teeth, horns, 
hoofs, and tails of animals, like crocodile, leopard, 
tiger, lion, elephant, buffalo, yak, or porpoise, and of 
birds and snakes. s- 

Forest products also include materials for 


of harmless animals, a toll of tenth or more. 

Of the harmless beasts and birds captured, a 
sixth would be taken by tibe State and let off in the 
reserved forests. 

The ATthasmtm giv^s a long list of animals, 




against violence or capture (himsa- 
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vadhehhyo rdkshyabi,) . There is a special declara- 
tion for the protection against slaughter (avadhya) 
or slaughter by torture (klishtaghatam ghatayaicha) 
of the milch cow, the calf, and the stud-bull. 

Sale of meat from unlicensed slaughter-houses 
(parisunam) was not permitted. Nor was the flesh 
of remnants of animals found killed in the forests, 
with their head and leg lost, nor flesh rotten and 
smelling foul (vigandham) , nor the flesh of creatures 
dead of disease (svayam mritam roga-mrita-mamsam) . 

It may be noted that Asoka also in one of his 
Edicts [Pillar Edict V] proclaims the protection of 
certain animals and birds mentioned in its list which 
is similar to that of Kautilya. Asoka’s principle of 
protection is that ‘the living must not live on the 
living’ (jlvena jive no pusitaviye), but his 
actual ordinance is based on Kautilya’s principle 
in limiting protection to the harmless and non- 
violent creatures. In general, Asoka also pro- 
tects “all quadrupeds which do not lend them- 
selves to any use nor are eaten” (Patihhogam 
no eti na cha khadiyati) . The creatures men- 
tioned in common for protection are Hamm, 
Suka, &anka, Chakravdk, and Palasate (Rhino). 
Kautilya has another principle of protection: it is to 
be extended to all creatures which are considered 
auspicious (mangalyah). 

Superintendent of Cattle (Go’dhyakshali) [II. 29]. 
The State was to have the care of the cattle or 
the livestock of the country upon which depended so 
much its national key-industry of Agriculture. The 
cattle committed to the care of Godhyaksha induded 
cows, buffaloes, goats, asses,: mules and sheep, pigs 
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and dogs. He was in charge not merely of the State 
Cattle but also private herds which sought his protec- 
tion against cattle-lifters in return for a share of their 
dairy produce. 

The Deparment dealt with the following : 

(1) Herds of 100 heads of cattle each, which 
were looked after by a group of five classes of 
workers, namely, (a) the cowherd (gopalaka), (b) 
the herdsman in charge of buffaloes (pindaraka) , (c) 
the milker {dohaka) , (d) the chumer (who prepared 
curds, dadhi-mathaimkarma) , and (e) the hunter 
(lubdhaka) who was to protect the cattle against 
wild animals. Kautilya [XIV, 3] also mentions dogs 
(sunakdh) keeping watch in the village (grame 
kutuhaldh). All these were employed on the basis 
of fixed wages paid in kind (hiranyabhrita) . They 
were not paid in shares of milk or clarified butter 
* lest the calves are deprived of the nulk that sustains 
them 

(2) Herds of 100 heads each (rupasatam) , com- 
posed of equal number of aged cows, milch-cows, 
pregnant cows, heifers, and calves, which coifid be 
looked after by a single herdsman who was paid by a 
share of the dairy-produce. This arrangement is call- 
ed Karapratikara. 

(3) Herds of 100 heads of afflicted or crippled 
cattle, or cattle that cannot be milked by anyone 
other than the accustomed person, cattle that are 
not easily milked (Durdoha), or cattle that bring 
forth dead off-spring (Putraghni). Such a useless and 
abandoned herd {hhagnotsrishpi) may be looked 
after by one person and paid by a share of the dairy 
produce. 
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(4) Herds which are committed to the care o£ 
the State cattle-farm for protection, against cattle- 
lifters on the basis of a fee of a tenth part of the dairy- 
produce. This arrangement is called Bhdgam^a^ 
vishtaka. 

The Superintendent of cattle under his care 
classified them as calves, steers, tamed cattle, draught 
oxen (vahinah) , stud-bulls (vrisha) , bullocks which 
are yoked to carts, buffaloes whose flesh is eaten, 
and buffaloes which carry burden. 

Killing or stealing cattle is liable to extreme 
punishment. 

Cowherds were expected to treat the diseases of 
cattile. 

They could sell meat raw (dmam) or cooked or 
dried. 

They fed their dogs and boars with butter-milk 
(udasvit). 

Milking is to be done twice a day in Varsha, 
Sami, and Hemanta seasons, and only once in Siiim, 
Vasanta and Chnshma. 

Once in six months, sheep and goat will be shorn 
of their wool {urm). 

All cattle should be provided with ‘abundance of 
fodder and water.’ 

Superintendent of Pastures (Viv’itadhyaksha) . In 
association with the Superintendent of cattle, there 
was a Superintendent in charge of the pastures 
(Vivltadhyaksha) [II. 34] who made arrangements 
for their grazing. He was to establish the pastures 
for cattle in places ‘ secure from risks from cattle- 
lifters and snakes to which the low-lying forests are 
specially exposed.’ ' = ? ^ < t 
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He is to establish new pasture grounds in water- 
less tracts by endowing these ‘ with wells, tanks, em- 
bankments for storing water (setu-handha) as well as 
small sources of water (ntsa) which will also grow 
gardens of flowers and orchards.’ The Superinten- 
dent is to employ a body of hunters (Luhdhaka) 
who, with their hunting hounds (Svagana), will be 
moving through the forests to guard them. They are 
also mentioned as entrapping tigers with their hounds. 
[IV. 3]. 

Lastly, his duty is to utilise the surpluses (djlva) 
left over in the timber-and elephant-forests (dravya- 
hasti-vana) for the following purposes, viz., (1) pro- 
vision of facilities for transport (vartam), (2) protec- 
tion against thieves (chororrakshanam) , (3) escort- 
ing caravan.? (sartMtivahyam) , (4) protection of 
cattle (go-rakshyam) and (5) dealings in these goods 
(vyavahdra ) . 

Superintendent of Passports (MudrMhyaksha) . 
There was a Superintendent of Passports (Mudra- 
dhyaksha) who issued passes to every traveller on a 
fee of one Masha. Travelling without a pass was 
punished with a fine of 12 paims. 

Superintendent of Shipping (Navadhyaksha) [II. 28]. 
He had to control all traffic and transit by 
water ways, riverine as well as oceanic, from the sea 
to its coast (samvdra-samyana) , or where the river 
falls into the sea (nadlmukha) , or on lakes (deua- 
sam) and tanks (uisora), wherever situated, at the 
centres of administraladn and population of the 
'provinces/^- 

He also policed the rivers and sea-shore, provided 
State boats and ships, received tbe fares of ail passen- 
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gers (ydtravetanam) , collected all tolls (sulka- 
hhaga) payable according to the custom of the har- 
bour ('patta'mnuvrittam) at the ferries, cess 
(Klrvptam) on river-side and sea-side villages, and 
Ye of the proceeds of all fisheries as shipping charges 
(naukdhhMaka) . 

Fishing pearls and conch-shells was taxed except 
where one’s own boats were used. 

Crossing rivers without permission {anisrishta- 
tarinah ) , and from places, and at times, other than 
those fixed by Government (akale atzrthe cha 
taramm) was punished with fines. Criminals, sus- 
pects, persons trying to avoid payment of tolls, or 
carrying poison (vishahasfam) , secret weapons 
(gudhasastra) , and exploshres (agniyogam) were 
arrested. 

Free passage was mipwed to fishermen (Kai- 
varta); carriers of firewood and grass (K&skthor 
tmiahhara) ; watchmen bf flower-and fruit-gardens 
{ymhpa-phala-vdta ) ; herdsmen looking after cows 
and bulls (shanda-go-pdlaka) ; to policemen in pursuit 
of criminals; spies and men carrying provisions to the 
army; to persons carrying seed (btja), food for 
labourers (hhakta) and plant-products such as 
flowers, fruits, vegetables etc. (dravyam-pushpa- 
phalorsdkadi) ; people residing in marshy areas 
(dnupa-grdmdndm) ; and also Brahmans, ascetics, 
children, the aged and afflicted, and pregnant women. 

The Superintendent should extend his fatherly 
protection (piteva anugrihmydt) to such ships as are 
weather-beaten (vdtdhata) or have lost their way 
(mudha ) , and also reduce by half (ardha-sutka) or 
forego (asulka) customs charges on toerchant Vessels 
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Ships touching at harbotxrs in their course 
(samyatzrnavak) are to pay harbour dues. 

Piratical ships (himsrihah) and those bound for 
the enemy’s country (amitravishayatigah) or vio- 
lating harbour-regulations (panyapattana-charitro- 
paghdtik&h) were captured. 

At the ferries of large rivers and small, State- 
vessels were always ready for traffic, manned by an 
adequate crew consisting of the Captain (Sasaka) , the 
Steersman (Niyamaka), the crew in charge of the 
ship’s implements (Dutra-grahaka) and rigging 
(Rasmigrahaka) and those who are to bale out water 
(XJtsechaka) . 

Ferry fees were fixed and varied with the nature 
and weight of the load carried, e.g. camels, buffaloes, 
buUockcarts, etc. 

Superintendent of Port-Towns (Pattwmdhyaksha) 
[11. 28], It was his duty to lay down regulations 
(nihandha) for the control of port-towns (panya- 
pattana-chdritram) which were binding on the 
Superintendent of Ships. 

Superintendent of Commerce (Panyadhyaksha) 
[II. 16]. He was in charge of the control of supply, 
prices, purchase, and sale of commodities. Sale of 
home products owned by the State (sva-hhumija- 
rajapanya) is to be made through one market 
(ekamukham) and centralised, and imports through 
many markets (aneka-mukham) . 

Ihere was also provision for State control of sale 
and purchase of commodities and of prices under the 
Superintendent of Commerce. He should be conver- 
sant with the prevailing prices of commodities (argha- 
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vit). He controlled stocks of grain and other mer- 
chandise by issuing licences (anujnatah) to traders. 

Unauthorised stocks were liable to forfeiture. 

When the licence to trade is granted to a body of 
traders, it shovdd not be issued to others, so long as 
the goods in stock remained unsold. 

This provision was meant to prevent competitive 
reduction of prices. 

The Superintendent could also regulate sale 
through one centralised market (ekamukham vyava- 
hdram sthwpayet). until his stocks were disposed 
of. Till then, others will not be allowed to sell the 
same goods. 

The Superintendent also controlled prices by 
checking profiteering. This he did by fixing the 
wholesale price, and a margin of profit (ajlva) above 
it to settle the retail prices. It was 5 per cent in the 
case of home-made goods {smdeslyandm panyanam) 
and 10 per cent for foreign goods. 

Any attempt to realise profits in excess of the 
scale of prices fixed is punishable with a minimum 
fine of 200 punas which was proportionately increased. 

The object of this wholesome r^ulation was ulti- 
mately to benefit the consumers (anugrahena praja- 
nam) by limiting strictly the margin of profit to what 
should be the dealer’s legitimate earning per day 
(divasovetanam) [II. 16; IV. 2] . 

Prices should not be oppressive to the people 
{anugrahena anupapidaya) . Nor should the State 
profiteer at their expense (sthulamapi cha labham 
prajdndm aupaghdtikam vdrayet ) . 

Commodities that are necessaries of life, for 
which there is no limit as to demaxid or supply 
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(ojasrapffinya ‘ such as milk and vegetables ’), are to 
be sold at any time and place. 

The State may employ private traders as agents 
for the sale of its goods, provided it is compensated 
against loss (chhedanurupam vmdharain.wm) . 
But such sale must be permitted at many markets 
(.hahumukham) instead of a centralised one. 

The State should encourage imports by conces- 
sions (anugrabena), such as freedom from molesta- 
tion by 'frontier police, foresters, and the like, and 
also from imposts like vyajt. Imports by sea are to 
be specially favoured (ndvika-sdrthavaha ) . 

Merchants coming from foreign countries 
(dgantundm) are not to be sued for debts (anahhi- 
yogasehdriheshu) , but they should fulfil their obliga- 
tions to those who help them in business 
(Anyatm sabhyopakdribhyah tadupakdri-karma- 
kar&na-pahdya) . 

The Commercial Superintendent will export com- 
modities, provided it is profitable (udayam pasyet) 
after paying the various charges such as toll 
(sulka), road-cess (vartant), escort charges (ati- 
vdhika), military cess (gulmadeya), ferry-charges 
(taradeya) and the like. 

He should also push the sale of goods within the 
country by advertising them properly, and sending 
specimens to different markets through agents who 
may also, in need, sell them duty-free, and cheap. 
Such travelling agents should carefully study the 
markets for goods,, specially on occasions of pilgri- 
mages.' ^ 

It may be noted that Megasthenes speaks “ of the 
great Officers of State of whom some have charges 
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of the market,” These correspond to Panya- 
dhyaJcshas. 

Superintendent of Trade-Routes (Smisthadhyaksha) 
[IV. 2], In association with the Panyadhydksha 
worked the Samsthadhyaksha who superintended the 
trade of the country and controlled its routes (Vipmi- 
margadhyahsha, as the commentator explains the 
name) . 

Merchandise for sale was to be first deposited for 
examination in the Government warehouse (panya- 
samsthdy&m panya-salaydm) . 

The Superintendent will allow sale or mortgage 
of old goods if their ownership is proved. 

He is to examine the weights and measures used 
by the merchants so as to punish flagrant differences 
from the legal standard. 

Adulteration of all kinds was fined heavily. It 
is described as passing what is inferior and artificial 
(asdmm kritrimam) for superior and natural; wrong- 
ly describing the origin of articles; selling artificial 
stones described as natural ones (ra4hd sohha tayd 
yuktam kritrimamauktddikam) or mixing pure 
with impure things (upadhiyukta) . 

Adulteration was practised in regard to the 
following articles: timber, iron, precious stones; rope, 
leather, earthenware; thread, bark (valka), and 
wool; gram, oil, sugar, salt, scent, or drugs. 

Superintendent of Customs (Sulk&dhyahsha) [IL 21]. 
He had an Office 0ulkd-sdla) jnarked by a flag 
(dhvaja) at the main gate of a town. There 
would be four or five collectors of customs or tolls at 
the office, who registered full details of answers to 
their queries: “ Who the merchants are, whence the^y 
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come, with what quantity of merchandise, and where 
it has been Disc’d ” (fee, kutastyah kiyatpanydh kva 
chabhijndnamudrd va krita) . 

Absence of trade-marks, or tampering with them, 
was penalised, sometimes with detention or confine- 
ment in a special room (sthana) of the Customs 
Offi.ce iot three ghatikas (ghatikdh, meaning ghati- 
kSirwyarkala as explained by the commentator with 
the help of the Kapinjala-nyaya) . When goods were 
brought thither, their owners publicly offered them 
for sale (etat pramanenarghena panyamidam kah 
kretd), and the tolls were levied on the basis of the 
prices they realised. In case of prices being pushed 
up by the bidding of buyers (kretrisamgharshe 
mulyw-vriddhih) , the excess of the price and the toll 
were received by the State, while a fraudulent under- 
statement of the quantity or the price of goods was 
penalised by the levy of 8 times the proper toll. The 
same ptmishment was imposed on merchants showing 
inferior samples (hina-prativarmkena) to conceal 
the true worth of their goods (nivishta panyasya 
bh&ndasya). ^ 

The fixing of the prices of goods beyond their 
proper value was punishable. To ensure this, the 
sale of goods was allowed after they were weighed 
(dhrita), measured (mita) or numbered (ganita). 

There was a wholesome regulation making mer- 
chants combining (vaidehakandm samhhuya) to dic- 
tate prices of commodities and also to comer them 
(panyamavarundhatam anarghemi vikrmatam kn- 
natdm vd) liable to a fine of 1000 panas each [IV. 2] . 

Similarly punishable were also craftsmen combin- 
ing (a) to strike work (karma-gundpakarshana) and 
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to raise their wages (ajivam) or (b) to raise the 
prices of things they have to sell and reduce those 
of things they have to buy (sambhuya vikraya- 
hmyopaghataih samutihapayatam) [fb.]. 

Articles such as weapons, armour, metals, 
carriages, precious stones, grains and quadru- 
peds, trade in which was banned by declaration 
(anirvahya) , if sold, would be confiscated 
(panymmsa) by the State, and a fine would 
be imposed on the dealers. If any of the prohibi- 
ted articles were imported, they would be sold out- 
side the Customs House or the Town, free of toll (as 
they will be purchased by the State). Articles for 
marriages (vaivdhiUa) , dowry goods (anvdyanam) , 
gifts to the king (aupdyanikum) and commodities for 
religious purposes (yajna-kritya-devejyd etc.) and 
the requisites for Midwifery (prasavanaimittikam) 
were admitted free of toll. False declarations on 
these were punished like theft (steya-danda) . 

The Ofificials levied fines for infringement of 
regulations, e.g., twice the toll for coming without a 
passport (amudrdydm) ; eight times the toll for pre- 
senting a forged passport (kutamudrdrtdm) ; 1% 
panas per bullock-load for presenting a fraudulently 
altered pass (rdjamudrd-parivartane) ; or for fraudu- 
lent description {ndmakrite kdrpdsddi dravydnam 
tulddlnama-nivesena) of goods. Smuggling was 
punished with forfeiture of goods smuggled (tachcha 
tdvachcha dandah) . 

To facilitate collection of tolls and prevent thdr 
evasion, it was laid down that commodities were to 
be sold only at the appointed place and could not be 
sold in the place where they were grown or meaau- 
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factured (JMhhurmshu cha paw&ndmamkrayah)' 
[IL 22]. But customs dues were not levied upon 
them until they were offered for sale. Thus pur- 
chase of goods direct from mines, fields, flower-, fruit- 
and vegetable-gardens was variously fined [11. 22], 

Table of Tolls (Sulka-vyavahara) . There was 
framed a regular Table of Tolls (Sulka-vyavahara) 
[II. 22]. Goods were classified according to the tolls 
charged on them. They might be of three descriptions: 

(1) Grown on the country side (vahyam). 

(2) Produced within the city (ahhyantara) . 

(3) Imported from abroad (dtithya). 

Tolls were levied on both imports (pravesya) 
and exports (nishkrdmya) , when goods were entered 
for sale, and sent out on sale. Imports paid Vs of 
their value in toll. Perishable goods (such as 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, fish, flesh etc.) paid Vs. 
Other goods such as clothes of cotton (karpdsa) , silk 
(kriwMana, chmapatta), jute (kshauma, sthula-val- 
kajam), linen (dukula, sukshma-valkaja) , wool, 
metals, dyes, ivory skin, etc., paid from Vio-^is and 

% 0 — % 5 . 

Prohibited and Free Imports. It is finally laid 
down that goods which are harmful to people 
(rdshtra-pidd-karam) [II. 21] ‘such as poison or 
alcohol ’ or which are of little value such as vegetables 
are not to be imported, while goods which are of 
good to the country (mahopakaram) , ‘goods like 
seeds of food-crops, or medicinal plants,’ are to be 
imported free ctf toU. 

Warden of the Marches (Antapah) . A Warden of 
the Marches (Antapala) [11, 21] policed the borders, 
issued sealed passports which had to be presented 
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later to the Officials under the Superintendent of 
Customs, and levied a Toll upon all traffic passing 
the frontier viz., 1% pana on each load of merchan- 
dise as road cess (vartanT), 1 pane on each load of 
single-hoofed beasts, % pana per load of double- 
hoofed quadrupeds, and Ke pam on each load 
carried on the head. 

Boad-Cess. The Road Cess or Vartanl (marga- 
rakshdbhritim) was intended to meet the cost of 
protecting traffic along its routes which had to be 
rendered secure. 

Superintendent of Excise (Suradhyajesha) [11. 25]. 
The Excise Superintendent controlled the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor and intoxicating drugs. 
The manufacture was carried on by State Agency 
in Government Breweries and Distilleries and also 
by private persons under licence. Foreign liquor 
had to pay an Excise duty of 5 per cent on the sale- 
proceeds. 

Bxbmt of PriAibition. The Superintend^t of 
Excise controlled the sale of liquor by restricting it 
as to time, place, quantity, and character of customers. 
Liquor could be sold only to approved parties (jndta- 
saucha) on whom its effects would be the least dele- 
terious. ’ 

It could not be sold outside the liquor-house. 

It could not be taken out after the appointed 
hour. 

It should be sold in quantities which customers 
can carry. 

Drinking of alcohol outside the village (gramd- 
danirnayanam) or home {asampatam gnhat gnhd* 
ntare janaktrne va) is prohibited lest there is oter-^ 
indulgence without check. 
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Taverns: Restrictions on Sale of Liquor. Taverns 
(panagdra) were allowed only in towns and 
the quantity of liquor to be sold was restricted so as 
not to cause intoxication (pramdda) to workmen, 
Undignified behaviour (maryaddtikrama) among the 
gentry (Arya) or want of sanity (utsahahJiaya) 
in soldiers (tikshna) ‘who may lose their marks- 
manship.’ ■ , .■ 

Only sealed (lakshitam abhijndna-mudra-chin- 
Tiitam) liquor was to be sold. It was to be sold 
small quantities and only to approved persons 
(jndtOrsaucha) . 

As to others, the liquor was to be drunk in the 
licensed taverns only. A person found to possess 
property not his own (a^amikam) was handed over 
to the police and arrested (grdhayet) outside the 
liquor-shop. 

Arrest of Drunkards. There was another hard 
regulation for the arrest of drunkards who were given 
to spending too much (aUvyayakartd) or beyond their 
means (andyativyayam ) . 

Furniture at Taverns. At the same time, drink- 
ing was made pleasant by furnishing the tavern with 
any number of rooms, beds, and seats (anekakaksha * 
and vibhaktasayandsana) . Scents, garlands, and ' ^ 
drinks, further added to the comforts of the 
customers. 

Espionage. At the same time, a careful watch 
was kept upon them as to their expenses and also on 
foreign customers (dgantun ) . 

A Staff of Spies wia& there to keep a watch on the 
ornaments, dress, and gold in the possession of the 
customers sleeping in drunkenness. The keeper of 
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the tavern was held responsible for the loss of these 
valuables. 

The keeper of the tavern had also to keep an eye 
upon the behaviour of the customei^, whether native 
(v&stavya) or foreigners (agantu) who lie down in 
drunkenness with their handsome mistresses in the 
guise of Ary as. 

Medicinal Wines. The Arthasdstra enumerates 
various kinds of liquors in use in the country in those 
days, including those which were not harmful, but 
medicinal, such as Asavas, Arishtas approved by 
physicians (chikitsalcdh pramdvdh), Madhu or grape 
Juice (mridvikd-rasa) of the varieties called Kapi- 
sayana and Hdrahuraka, i.e., the wine from Kapi^a or 
northern Afghanistan and the wine which came 
from the country of the Harahuras, a people mention- 
ed in the Brihatsamkitd as inhabiting a region to the 
west or perhaps north-west of Bhdratavarsha. 

It may be noted that these wines were in use in 
earlier times. Panini mentions them by the names 
Kdpi^yana and Kapisayani in the sense that they 
were ‘ produced in ’ the country caUed Kapi^i [IV. 2, 
99]. Kapisa (=modern Kafiristan) was the region 
lying between the Kunar river and Hindukush beyond 
which lay Bahlika. 

The Hdrahuraka was similarly the wine produced 
in the valley of the river called Harahvaiti (Avestan) 
=Harahuva1i (old Persian) =modem Helmand, as 
stated above. 

Hardhurd is still the name used for black raisins, 
while Kdpisdyana was perhaps the wine derived from 
the green grapes. 
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It is also to be noted that the regions producing 
these wines were parts of the Indian empire under 
Chandragupta Maurya. 

Free Drinking. Drinking, however, was per- 
mitted free and outside the licensed liquor-shops on 
occasions of festivals (utsava-vasantadi-utsaveshu) , 
social gatherijngs (samdja-handhujaiM-'melaniBshu) 
and religious worship (yatrd ishtadevatapuja) , for a 
period of four days. But if this limit of licence was 
exceeded, the Excise Superintendent was to impose a 
daily fine on those who would drink beyond that time 
(lest ‘ as workmen, they cause loss of work ’). 

It will thus appear that these various Excise 
Regulations were framed with, a view to Prohibition 
as the ultimate aim of Government. 

M^asthenes. We may note that Megasthenes 
has stated that the Indians drank wine at sacrifices 
and this statement agrees with what is mentioned by 
Kautilya regarding the issue of special liquor licences 
on such occasions. 

Superintendent of Weights and Measures {Pauta- 
vudhyaksha) [II, 19]. He had these manufactured. 
Weights were made of the iron or stone of 
Magadha and Mekala or of such material as did not 
expand under heat nor contract in cold. Balances, 
with scale-pans, were made, with levers from 6 
angulas or inches in length, and upwards. The 
Superintendent also stamped the weights and 
measures used by private parties, and charged a fee of 
4 Mashas for it. There was a periodical checking of 
weights and measures, once every 4 months, and its 
cost was met from a specisd tax of 1 kakant per day. 
There were also the lineal and square measures of 
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space and the measures of time determined by 
Government. 

Superintendent of Spinning and Weaving (Sutradhya- 
ksha) [II. 23]. There were Government factories 
for manufacture of yarn, clothing, mail-armour 
(varma) and ropes. 

Female Labour. Female labour was employed in 
such factories for spinning (kartayet) yam out of 
wool (urnd), bark (valka), cotton, silk-cotton (tula), 
hemp (saim) and flax (kshauma). 

Such women were employed as were without 
support, viz., widows, disabled women (Nyanga), 
girls, women-ascetics, convicts, aged Devadasts and 
the like. 

Women in purdah (anishkasinyah) who could 
not come to work in the factory were supplied with 
work by its women-employees (svadadbhih) . Yarn 
was received at the Ware-house called Sutrasdla. 

Wages. Wages were paid according to quantity 
or quality of work turned out. Delay of payment 
due was punishable (vetana-kdlatipatane madhya- 
mah sahasadandah ) . 

Mamdactores. Yarn was woven (sictravana- 
karma) of various materials such as kshauma (flax 
or jute), dukula (silk), krimitana (silk from 
cocoons), rahkava (wool of deer) and karpdsa 
(cotton). 

There were also manufactured garments, blan- 
kets (dstarana) and curtains (prdvararpa) of new 
designs (utthapayet apurvan nirmanayet ) . 

The factories were also busy in making ropes of 
yarn and straps (varatra) of cane and bamboo-bark, 
by which draught animals could be trained and 
tethered. 
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Department of InforiuatioB and Criminal Intelli- 
gence [I. 11, 12; IV. 4, 5]. The Department was 
manned by what are called Secret Agents (Gudha- 
PuTushdh) organised into special Service under its 
own minister (Mahamatrdpasarpa) . 

Becruitment. In view of the highly responsible 
character of their work, the members of the Secret 
Service were recruited from the tried men of the Civil 
Service, the Amdtyas, whose purity and integrity 
were proved by all tests (upadhahhisuddhdmatya- 
vargo gudhapurushanutpddayet) . 

Two Branches of Service. The service was orga- 
nised into two branches. Stationary (Samstha) 
Touring (Samchnra). 

Stationary (S'eTOstfca) Branch. The first Blanch 
employed a variety of spies in all possible 
guises, those of student, recluse, house-holder, mer- 
chant, or ascetic. These were set to work among their 
respective classes. 

Tooring (Samchara) Branch. The Touring Sec- 
tion of the Service was also manned by spies of 
different classes called (1) Satri, who were versed in 
palmistry, sorcery, and other arts of attracting th® 
populace ; (2) Tikshna, comprising desperadoes who 
would employ themselves as menials of h i gh officials ; 
(3) Rasada, those who drug people, sometimes work- 
ing in the guise of women, (4) Bhikshukl or women 
spies who quartered themselves on the households of 
Ministers (Mahamatra^kulani ) . 

Salary. The salary of the first branch of the 
Secret Service was 1000 pavm and that of the second 
500 panas. 

The Greek writers are full 
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of references to Informers whom they call 
“Overseers,” as Vire have already seen. According to 
Megasthenes, they comprised an entire class of 
people whose business was to watch all that was going 
on and “make reports secretly to the king.” What 
is a more interesting statement confirming Kautilya 
is that “ the most trustworthy men are appointed to 
fill these offices.” Arrian, speaking in the same 
strain, also states that “ it is against use and wont for 
these to give in a false report.” 

Reporters of Asoka. It is interesting to note 
that Asoka also, in one of his inscriptions [Rock- 
Edict VI], refers to officers whom he calls Prative- 
dakas whose duty was to report to the king to whom 
they'had free access, at all hours, and places, on what 
was going on in the country (athe me janasya pati- 
vedetha iti) . 

Detectives. Detectives were liberally employed 
by the administration for the purpose of preventing 
and tracing crime. They were recruited from aU 
classes of people in the country such as ascetics, astro- 
logers (chakrachara) , bards, diviners, fortune- 
tellers, physicians, traders, artists (kdru-silpt), musi- 
cians, vintners (saundika), confectioners (dpupika), 
and the like. If a person is suspected of criminal 

conduct, a suitable spy would be told off to shadow 
him. 

Some of these spies were employed as agents 
provocateurs, inciting to crime of all kinds. They 
watched the suspects of the country and incited each 
to the crime to which he was prone. 

If it was a judge (Dharmastha or Pradeshfa), he 
would be tempted by offer of bribery and convicted as 
an upadagrahaka. 
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If it was a village headman (Grdma-kuta) or a 
magistrate (Adhyaksha) , he was incited to extortion 
of rich citizens and punished as an utkochaka. 

0^ might be bribed to give false evi- 

dence, or poison people, or procure or corrupt women 
by charms and incantations, and be convicted as a 
kuta-saksM, a Rasada, or krityahhicham-sila (sor- 
cerers).' : ■ 

Or a spy may quarter himself as an apprentice in 
the service of a man suspected to manufacture coun- 
terfeit coins, and if it is found to be true, will have him 
apprehended and banished as a kuta-rupa-kdraka and 
kuta-siivarna-vyavahan. 

Young men given to robbery and adultery would 
also be entrapped by spies enrolling themslves as 
members of their gang whom they would lead to a 
village, and into its marked house, by a prearranged 
plan, and to commit there all crimes. As thieves, 
they would associate themselves with thieve to have 
them caught. 

We are even told of detectives masquerading as 
brigands, going among criminal forest-tribes, and insti- 
gating them to attack caravans or villages stocked 
beforehand for the purpose with spurious gold and 
other goods. As the attack takes place according to 
plan, the assailants may be slain by armed forces 
posted there in advance to lie in wait for them, or 
they may be arrested while sleeping in intoxication 
from the effects of drugged food or drinks provided 
for them [IV. 4, 5] . ;; 

Department of Embassies [I. 16]. The Gov- 
ernment maintained a Department of Embassies in 
charge of its foreign relations. Ambassadors called 
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Dutas were recruited from Ministers (Amatyas) of 
full qualifications and were of different grades : (1) 
Nisrishtartha, Plenipotentiary (2) Parimitdrtha, 
Envoy charged with limited mission and (3) 
Sdsana-hara, instructed emissary, the bearer of Royal 
lecrees. 

The Ambassador was deputed to foreign States 
with due pomp and equipment as regards conveyance 
(ydna), horses and other animals as vehicles 
(vdhana), retainers (purusha) and provisions for 
food and rest (parivapa) suitable for each Journey. 
He is described as the mouthpiece of the king (Duta- 
mukhah rajanah) . He must know how to behave 
in a foreign country. He must not be impatient but 
stay on till his mission is over and is asked to leave 
(vasedavisrishtah) . He must not be affected by 
honours shown to him (pujayd notsiktah) . He must 
live a strictly moral life, abstaining from women and 
wine (striyah pdnam cha varjayet). He is charged 
with duties of great importance, delivery of his king’s 
message, maintenance of treaties (sandhipalatvam) , 
issue of ultimatum (pratapa), acquisition of allies 
(mitra-samgraha) , political intrigue (upajapa), 
breaking enemy’s alliances (suhrid-hheda) and the 
like. 

Superintendent of Religious Institutions (DevatS- 
dhyaksha). This officer is called by the apt name 
of Devatadhyaksha [V. 2] . He was in charge of all 
temples of towns and rural areas and their properties. 
He could also set up new shrines or Siva-Ungas in an 
old tmple and hold in its celebration religious pro- 
cessions and gatherings at which he would collect 
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moneys offered by pilgrims in aid of the institutions 
{0tra-samajahhyam djlvet). 

A List of Chief Officers. Of these, Kautiiya 
gives a list [1. 12] which includes the following : (1) 
Mantrl (2) Purohita (3) Sendpati (4) Yuvardja 
(5) Dauvdrika (Chamberlain) (6) Antarvamiika 
(7) Prasdstd in charge of military camping arrange- 
ments (8) Samdhartd (9) SannidMtd (10) Pra- 
deslitd (11) Ndyaka (Commander) (12) Paumvya- 
vahdrika (IS) Kdrmdntika (Mining Superintendent) 
(14) Mantri-parishat-adhyaksha (15) Daiidapdla 
(Chief Commandant as distinguished from the Se«a- 
pati who is the Isvara or the Head of an Akshauhini, 
an army of 21,870 chariots, as many elephants, 65,610 
horse, 109,350 foot) (16) Durgapdla (17) Antapdla 
and (18) Atavika (Atavirdjyddhipati, ‘Lord of tlie 
realm of foresters’). Kautiiya also calls these eighteen 
chief offices Ashtddasatlrthas. 



CHAPTER VII 


LAND-SYSTEM AND RURAL ADMINISTRATION 

Survey. cultivated land was measured by 

the rajfu—lO dandas=40 hands, 1 hand being 
equal to 54 ahgulas. Different standards of measure- 
ment were used for different kinds of land, such as 
military camping grounds, timber-forests, roads and 
wells, revenue-free lands, and the like. 

The cost of Survey and Settlement was charged 
to the proprietor of the land benefiting by them. 

Settlement. There are interesting injunctions 
regarding the duties of the State as landlord. First, 
a start was made with the establishment of villages of 
minimum sizes of 100 and maximum 500 families. 
The State would settle on these villages the peoples 
of other regions by their assisted emigration 
(pamdesapavahanena) or a part of its own popula- 
tion by transferring it from over-populated areas 
(svadesabhishyandavamanena ) . 

The villages are to be separated by well-defined 
boundaries such as river, hill, forest, shrubs 
(gfishti), valley (dan) , embankments (setuhandha) 
and trees like mlmaU, katm, or vapi. The villages 
should not be too far apart. They should be within 
a krosa or two of each other, so as to be able to 
protect each other (anyonyaraksham) [11. 1] . 

The rural collective life was promoted by organis- 
ing every 10 villages under a common administrative 
centre called Sahgrahana; every 200 villages under 
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KMrmtika; evety AOO villages under a Dronamukha; 
till the culmination was reached in a union 
of 800 villages called Mahagrama with its adminis- 
trative centre called a Sthdmya, a centre of culture, 
trade, business, and means of livelihood, where the 
villagers of the entire locality would meet and culti- 
vate a corporate life [Ib.]. 

The State is to grant lands free of rents and 
taxes to those whose services the village needs, viz., 

(1) those who conduct religious ceremonies, 

(2) teachers, (3) priests and (4) men of learning 

[ib.]. 

Such grants of land were also made to village 
officers in lieu of salaries, but these were inalienable 
by sale or mortgage (vikrayMhanavarjam). 'ThQ 
scale of salaries payable to the rural officers of 
different grades in the shape of grants of land is thus 
fixed in both Manu-Smriti [ VIL 119] and the MdM- 
bharafa [XII. 87, 6-8]: The lord of 10 villages is 
to be given 1 JcmIo of land, defined to be “as much 
land as can be cultivated with 12 oxen;” the lord of 
20 villages, 5 fcuks; of 100 villages, one entire village; 
and of 1,000 villages, one entire town. 

Land made fit for cultivation is to be settled on 
rent with its cultivator for life. Land not fit for 
cultivation is not to be taken away from those who 
f;;are::making .it'fihv 

Non-cultivation of land will render it liable to 
forfeiture. The land thus released will be given to 
other cultivators in the village in the first instance. 

' xsettleiltf]pith::‘^: 'ffibre;-* 

resourceful people who can make it profitable and 
can pay rent for it. These may be persons in the 
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employ of the village itself (Grdmahhritakas) and 
even the local merchants (Vaidehaha) . This shows 
that non-cultivating capitalists were entertained for 
promoting agriculture instead of depending solely 
on the actual cultivators or tillers of the soil. 

The State should encourage cultivation by 
advance of seeds, cattle, and money (hiranya), so 
that cultivators may be enabled to make it profita- 
ble and afteinvards (anu) pay back the agricultural 
loan and the dues to the State without difficulty 
(sukhena dadydt) . 

Favours and remissions of rent (anugraha- 
parihara) cannot be granted to cultivators at the 
cost of the State [16.]. 

According to Kautilya, [VII. H], a country the 
majority of whose population is of lower classes 
(avaravarna-praya) is, from the economic point of 
view, better (sreyasi) than one of the four highest 
castes (chaturvarnyabhinivese) . The lower classes 
are capable of all work and hardship (sarva-hhoga- 
sahatvat) such as agriculture needs. Agriculture 
further depends on cattle and the Sudras are herds- 
men and follow cattle-rearing as their profession 
\pdsupdlya). There are also needed the Vaisyas 
who store up grain and supply agricultural loans on 
the basis of crops Xpanya-nickayanrmnngmM,t)' . 
Kautilya considers Agriculture as the best industry 
because it may be plied at most places (Mhulyaty 
and is certain of results (dhruvatvdt) . Thus, in 
his opinion, that hhumi or country is the best which! 
is (ly karshanavafi, suitable to agriculture; "(2)' 
gorakshakavatl, full of herdsmen; and (3) vanig~ 
vaff; full of mei*chaii1s who finance agriculture. 
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Kautilya’s appreciation of the lower castes and his 
Indian economics are remarkable in a Brahmin of 
his aggressive orthodoxy. 

vaiage Planning. Apart from its arable land, a 
village should have its uncultivated land (akrishyd 
hhumi) distributed for purposes of (1) Pastures 
(vivita) for the grazing of its cattle; (2) Sylvan 
retreats for religious study and practices (Brahma- 
Somdranya) and for ascetics (Tapovana); (3) a 
reserved forest for royal hunt to be stocked “with 
tamed (danta) animals like deer and elephant, 
and wild animals like tiger but with their teeth and 
claws cut off”; (4) ordinary forests for the 
shelter of all animals (sarvdtithi-mrigam mriga 
vanam); (5) plantations of diffei’ent kinds of forests 
growing different kinds of produce such as Timber- 
forests, Bamboo-forests, or forests of bark-producing 
trees; (6) factories for utilisation of forest-products 
(dravya-vana-karmdntan) ; (7) colonies of foresters 

and (8) forests for rearing of elephants beyond 
human habitation [II. 2] . 

Rural Development. The State must take charge 
of nmal development under a programme comprising 
(1) Mining and Metallurgical works (akara-kar- 
mdnta), (2) Plantations of forests yielding timber 
and also valuable and medicinal woods like sandal- 
wood or scented wood, (3) Plantation of forests for 
elephants, (4) Grazing groxinds for cattle, 
(wraja), (5) Roads for traffic (vanik-^patha- 
pmchdran), (6) Water-ways and land routes (vari- 
sthalapatha) and (T) markets for commodities 
(panyapattana) [II I], 

The State should also make provision for rural 
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water-supply by construction of reservoirs (setu) 
filled from a river or by rain. It should also help 
private persons to construct tanks by free gifts of 
land, passage for .water, timber, and other necessary 
materials. 

The State should also make such gifts of land 
and material to private persons constructing places 
for worship (Punya-stMna) and rest for the public, 
(Arama ) . 

The State should enforce supply of stipulated 
contributions in the shape of labour and bullocks 
towards any co-operative undertaking decided on by 
the village. In lieu of stipulated contribution, the 
defaulter had to pay for it and his share of the cost of 
the undertaking (vyaya-karmani cha bhagt syat) . 

The sovereign has rights over what grows in the 
public tanks (setushu), whether fish, ducks, or 
aquatic plants. 

A village must not be provided with pleasure- 
gardens or halls for purposes of dramatic performance, 
dancing, vocal music, concerts, buffoons, and bards, 
disturbing the work of helpless agriculturists. 

The State must protect agriculturists from 
exacting fines, free labour, and rents or taxes. 

A village had its flower-gardens, orchards 
(pushpa-phalavata) , clusters of trees such as lotus 
or bamboo (shanda), and paddy fields (keddra) 
[IL1;61; 

There are laid down a few other wholesome 
regulations for the growth of a healthy village life. 
The State must check indiscipline in the family and 
enforce the obedience of the dependants like rala- 
tions, indentured servants (dhitakas) and hirelings 
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[{Jasas (by birth, sfarb/ia-jata; from birth, griha-jdta; 
by purchase {hrita), by acquisition (iahaha), or by 
debt, dayopagata)] to their master. 

; The State is also to support the neipiess in the 
ivillage, the young, the aged, the diseased, the afflicted 
and the destitute, and the childless women. 

The eiders of the village (grama-vriddhah) are 
enjoined to protect the property of its minors and see 
to its improvement till they come of age, and simi- 
larly protect the properties of temples for ail times 
(hdla-dravya and deva-dravya) . 

Again, failure to maintain one’s children, wife, 
parents, minor brothers, daughters, sisters, and 
widowed daughters, on the part of one who is able to 
support them, was fined, except in the cases of lapses 
from morality, but the mother is to be excepted under 
all circumstances. 

Any person leaving home as an ascetic with- 
out providing for his son and wife was pxmishable; 
so also any person who converts a woman to asceti- 
cism. 

One could renounce the world only at the age 
fixed by the Sustras. Otherwise he is to be impri- 
soned (niyamya) [11. 1]. 

Land Revenue. The ad m inistration of the 
Department of Land Revenue was under the 
control of the officer called Samaharin whose func- 
tions have been already dealt with. 

Its Sources. As we have already seen, the items 
of Land Revenue mentioned are derived from a 
variety of sources described under the term 
Rashtra which means ‘the country side’ or rural area, 
excluding the Durga. These are technically called 
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(1) Sm (Crown land) ; (2) Bhdga or the sixth part 
o£ agricultural produce payable to the State; (3) 
Kara, or tlie levy of an impost upon the yield of 
orchards; (4) Vivita or a levy on pastures; (5) 
Vartanl or road-cess; (6) Rajju or cess payable for 
settlement; (7) Chora-rajju or Chowkidari or Police 
cess; (S) Setu, irrigated lands and tanks; (9) Vana 
or forests; (10) Vraja or Cattle-breeding Farms or 
Stud-Farms; (11) Bali, presents to the king, a sort of 
abwabs; (12) Mmes such as those of “gold, silver, 
diamond, gems, pearls, corals, conch-sheUs, metals, 
salts, and other minerals extracted from earth, stone, 
or oilfields (rasa) like mercury.” [11. 6]. 

Administration: Revenue Officers- The Revenue 
Department comprised three grades of officials, viz., 
(1) Samahartd, Collector-general, the Head of the 
Department, (2) Sthdnika and (3) Gopa. The 
Province (Janapada) was split up into four Circles or 
Divisions, each under a Sthdnika. Each such Circle 
was subdivided into groups or unions of 5 villages 
and 10 villages which were placed in charge of 
ojficers called Gopas. In addition to Gopa and 
Sthdnika, the rural "staff working in a village compris- 
ed the following officers: (1) Adhyaksha, like the 
officer in charge of gold and jewellery works 
(suvarnadhyaksha) ; (2) Saihkhyayaka, the village 
accountant; (3) Amkastha, trainer of elephants 
(caught in the adjoining elephant-forests); (4) 
Chikitsaka, the village Vaidya or physician; (5) 
Asvadamaka, trainer of horses; (6) Jahghdkarika 
(Jdhghika); travelling agents (duradesagatdgatajlvl) 
and others [IL 1]. 

Villages in each of the four provincial Divisions 
qM.-27 
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were grouped under three classes in the order of the 
number of their population and the value of their 
resources (Commentator) . 

Records. Written records (Nibandhas) were 
prepared, counting villages of different descriptions 
such as (1) Revenue-free (parihdraka) ; (2) Contri- 
buting military service in lieu of taxes (dyudMyam 
daiidakaraddyakam grdrmgram); or (3) Contribut- 
ing regularly as tax assessed (pratikardh pmtiniyatal}, 
karah) prescribed quantities of dhdnya (grain or 
crops) ; number of animals of different kinds, whether 
beasts of burden, or those yielding milk or wool 
(vdhadoha-lomddi-upakartnn pasun iti pasukarah) ; 
assessed quantities of precious metals (hiranya), such 
as gold, silver, or copper, for purposes of coinage 
(kosapro.ve6ya) ; of raw materials (kupya); and of 
labour (vishti karmakampumsMh) [11. 35]. 

Thus the rural registers recorded the substance 
(grdmdgram) of each village, its economic value and 
resources (prdtisvikam) , the kind of contribution it 
made to the general welfare of the country, as also 
the collective substance of all the villages in a division 
(sdmuhikam cha parirminmn). 

Details. After the villages were thus classified 
according to the kind of contribution they made to 
the revenue and resources of the State, each indivi- 
dual village was further studied with reference to the 
following particulars which the village officer in 
charge called the Gopo was to enter in his own 
Rojord (Ifibcttidha), viz. . 

(1) Demarcation of villages by defined boun- 
daries such as river, rock and the like and ascertain- 
ment of the exact area of each village thus demar- 
cated (s??nouarodhena pmwiaprom),* 
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(2) Measurement and description of plots 
(kshetra) as (a) cultivated, (b) uncultivated and 
waste, (c) high and dry, (d) paddy-fields (keddra), 
(e) park (drama), (f) orchard (shanda), (g) plan- 
tations of sugar-cane and the like (vdia), 
(h) wood (vana) for supplying the villagers 
with firewood, (i) inhabited, covered by dwellings 
(vdstu), (j) trees for worship (chaitya), (k) 
temples, (1) irrigation works (setu) , (m) cremation 
grounds, (n) almshouses (sattra), (o) watering 
places (prapa pd-myasdld), (p) places of pilgrimage, 
( q) grazing grounds (vivlta) and (r) roads; 

(3) Preparation of Registers (nihandhan) re- 
cording (a) boundaries (maryddd) and areas (pra- 
mdnam) of plots, (b) woods for common use 
(aranya), (c) approaches to plots (patha), (d) plots 
acquired by gift (sampraddna) , (e) plots acquired by 
sale (mkraya) , (f) amount of loan advanced to agri- 
culturists (anugraha) and (g) revenue remissions 
granted by Government (parihdra) ; 

(4) Preparation of a Census of Households in 
the village {grih&mm samkhydnena) showing 

(a) the number of each house in the register; 

(b) whether it was taxed or tax-free (karada or 
akarada); (c) composition of each household as to 
number of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vailyas, and 
Sudras living in it (etdvat chdturvarnyam) ; 
(d) number of cultivators (karshaka), herdsmen 
(gorakshaka), traders (midehaka) , artisans (kdru) , 
workmen (karmakara), serfs (dosa) ; (e) number of 
men and live-stock; (f) amount contributed by each 
household to the State in the forms of cash, labour, 
tolls and military semee (hiran^visKp-^tkd’- 
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danda) ; (g) number of males and females and- their 
ages (stn-purushaTiam hala--vriddha~vayali-pafich~ 
chhedmn) in each household (kuldnam) ; (h) occupa- 
tions (hatmani) according to varna (caste); (i) 
customs (ckaritra) of the village and the family con- 
cerned; (J) domestic budget of each family indicating 
its Income and Expenditure (ajlva-vyaya-parim&m) 
[ 11 . 35 ], 

The preparation of these village Records and 
Registers enabled government to have a complete grip 
upon the condition of the countryside in all its details, 
leaving no room for any speculation. Periodical 
Survey of rural conditions was obviated by the 
Census being kept up as a standing institution. 

Besides the village officer at the bottom of the 
scale, thus keeping record for each village under his 
charge, the next higher Revenue Officer, the 
Sthdnika, in charge of one of the four districts of the 
province, (janapada-chaturbhagam) , was also to pre- 
pare similar records and registers for his circle. 

Inspectors (Pradeshtaras) . The Revenue Minister 
also enforced the working of this administrative 
system by means of Inspectors going about the coun- 
try in disguise as Informers to inspect the Records 
and Accounts kept by the District and Village Officers 
regarding the cultivated fields, homesteads (griha) 
and families (kula); (a) fields under the heads of 
area and output (mArt^samjatdhhyam kshetrani); 
(b) hoxisehoHs under the heads of revenue assessed 
(hhoga) and remissions (panhara) ; and (c) families 
under the heads of caste, occupation, number of mem- 
bers (janghdgra, counted as per pair of feet and not 
per head), income and expenditure. They had also 
to infoi'm themselves of the movements of the people, 
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to and from the village, of doubtful characters (amr- 
thyanum) , “such as dancers, actors and the like,” and 
of foreign spies. 

Other classes of Inspectors will inspect the quan- 
tity and price of the various px'oducts due to the State, 
those from cultivated fields, orchards, forests, mines 
and factories. 

( Another set will examine the imports by land or 

water and the dues levied on these in the shape of toll 
(sutka), road-cess (vartanl), conveyance-cess (ati- 
vdhika), military-cess (gulma~deya) , ferry charges 
(tara-deya), IjS portion of their value payable by 
merchants (hhdga), the charges for their living 
(hhakta), and accommodation of their goods in 
government warehouses (panyagara) [II. 35] . 

Inspectors in the guise of ascetics were set to 
watch the activities of cultivators, herdsmen, mer- 
chants and Heads of Government Departments 
(Adhyakshas) . “In places of trees worshipped, 
where four roads meet, at solitary places, in the 
vicinity of tanks, rivers, bathing-places, at centres of 
pilgrimage, at hermitages, in desert-tracts, on hills, 
and in thick forests, Informers in the guise of 
veteran thieves with their followers v/ill be set to 
' ascertain the causes of arrival and departure, and 
halt, of thieves, enemies and outlaws.” 

In addition to the subordinate Inspectorate, there 
were also Pradeshtaras of higher grade to inspect 
regularly the work of their subordinate Revenue 
Officers in the districts [11. 35 for above] . 

Land Transactions [III. 9]. Lands were as easily 
saleable as moveable properties. They were put 
V up to auction publicly in the Presence of forty persons 
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who owned property in the vicinity of the land or the 
house on sale. They congregated before the land or 
in front of the house on sale and announced it as being 
such. The aged persons of the locality presided over 
the transaction. A description was given of the 
boundaries and other necessary particulars of the 
property. The auctioner then loudly called out three 
time.s, ‘Who will purchase the land or the house 
at such a price ’ (anena arghena hah kreta)? 
The pxirchaser gets the land after this, if it is 
not objected to by any one (avyahatam) . But 
if, at this stage of the transaction, bidding com- 
mences, and the price is enhanced, the enhanced 
amount, together with the toll on the sale-value, was 
paid into the king’s treasury. The purchaser, who 
enhanced the value by bidding, paid the toll. The 
seller of lands or houses, the owners of which were 
absent or unknown, had to pay a fine of 24 (mnas) 

^ cultivators could mortgage or sell 

their lands only among themselves. Persons who 
enjoyed revenue-free (brahmadeyika) lands could 
mortgage or sell such lands only to those who deserv- 
ed or were already granted such lands. Otherwise 
the sellers were liable to a fine of first amercement 

.[in. 10]. ■ 

Similarly, a tax-payer had to live only in a village 
of tax-payers. A tax-payer living in a non-tax-paying 
village was punished with fines. A tax-payer acquir- 
ing property in a village of tax-payers had the same 
rights and privileges as the tax-payer replaced 

In the case of a land-owner unable to cultivate 
his lands, another might do so on a five year’s lease 
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at the expiry of which he surrendered the land after 
obtaining a compensation for his improvements on 
the land. An absentee landlord in possession of 
rent-free land who was obliged to sojourn abroad for 
a time was entitled only to its usufruct (bhoga) and 
not the other gains from the land which accrued to 
the king [Ib.]. 

Assessment- The basis of assessment was, as we 
have seen, a share of the produce due to the State, 
usually lj6. Irrigated lands paid in addition water- 
rates (udakabkaga) varying with the means of 
irrigation employed, amounting to lj5 to lj3, as has 
been already described. Any one constructing a 
new irrigation work like a tank will be 
entitled to a remission of tax for 5 years 
(Tatakasetubandhandm navapravartane pancha- 
varshikah parihurah); for repairing such a work, 
remission for 9 years (bhagnotsrish^nam chdtur- 
varshikah,) ; for bringing new land into cultivation by 
clearing it of jungles, 3 year’s remission (samupa- 
rudhdnam traivarshikah) and 2 years for land in a 
better condition (sthalam) [III. 9]. 

To this basic revenue demand of a share of the 
produce (known as Asal jumma in Mogul times) 
were added then, as now, various additional 
demands (ahwahs, as now called). The State in 
need (kosamakosah pratyutpanimHhaknchchhah^ 
may claim 1|3 or 1|4 of bumper harvests reaped on 
well-watered lands (deva-matrikdn) . It may also 
claim 1|4 of grain (dhanyanam) and 1|6 of the 
following: (1) Vanya (forest produce), (2) Tula 
(silk-cotton), (3) LaksM (lac), (4) Kshauma 
(jute), (5) Valka (bark), (6) Karpdsa (cotton), 
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(7) Rauma (wool), (8) Kauseya (silk), 
(9) Aushadha (drugs), (10) Gandhapusli-pa 
(flowers), (11) Phala (fruits), (12) Saka (vegeta- 
bles), (13) Kdshtha (fire-wood), (14) Venn 
(bamboo); (15) Marhsaualtera (dried meats) and 
also I] 2 of (1) Danta (ivory) and (2) Ajina (skins 
of animals like kine) . . 

And again: “Fowls and pigs should pay 1|2, 
smaller beasts (like goat and sheep) lj6, and cows, 
buffaloes, horses, mules, ' asses, and camels Ij 10/’ 

All this demand will be for once only, and never 
twice (sakfideva na dmn prayojyahv) . 

But the Sarmhartd would also raise money by 
appealing to tile people of the town and country for 
donations in aid of a specific undertaking (Sama- 
harta kdryamapadisya paura-janapaddn hhiksheta) 
[V. II] . We may add to these the extra taxes levied 
on the viUa^ jnndakara, senabhaktag, bali, 

utsaiiga, parsva or parihlnaka hy the Sarmhartd, as 
noticed before. - 


CHAPTER Vni 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 

Sekeme of Adiiiiiiisiration. Kautilya has a regular 
plan on the basis of which the administration of cities 
was modelled. It was designed to deal with the 
special problems and requirements of urban life 
:[n.'36]. ■ 

Mayor iNdgarilta) . The Mayor or Prefect of the 
city which was noi'mally the Stkdmya or town pro- 
per is called the Ndgarika. He is also called Pura- 
[11. 16] . be recalled that as an 

officer the Naganfca was subordinate to the Samd- 
ha/rpi the Minister whose portfolio included 
Municipal Administration as a subject along with 
several other subjects mentioned above. In the list 
of these subjects is mentioned the subject called 
Durga which again stands for a ntimber of depart- 
ments and interests among which the interests of 
cities are mentioned as being administered by the 
officer called Ndgarika. 

Sthamka and Gopa. We are further told that the 
Ndgarika stands in the same relation towards the city 
as the Samdhartd towards the province (Samahartri- 
varmdgariko nagaram chintayet) . Like the pro- 
vince, the town also was divided into four parts or 
wards each of which was placed under an officer 
called Sthdnika, while each Sthdnika controlled a 
number of subordinate officers called Gopas who 
were responsible for ten, twenty or forty househbldsv 
C,M.-2S - ' : 
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The Sthanikas or Gopas of each town, in the 
fCate,ti%a scheme, performed functions which very 
probably corresponded to those of Megasthenes’s 
Committee No. 3, of which we have got only a partial 
view from Megasthenes. 

They acted as Census officers register- 
ing the number (jangha^rajanasa'Mdiydm) and 
names of males and females of each household, their 
caste, gotra and occupations, as also their livestock 
and their income and expenditure. 

Itms. Reports of all persons who came to or 
went out of the town had also to be sent up by the 
persons concerned. The managers of almshouses 
or dharmasalas (dharmdvasathinah) had to send 
up to the city officer beforehand information regard- 
ing the advent into their establishments of aU 
travellers and heretics (like the Pasupatas and 
iSakyahhikshus) and obtain permission of the civic 
authorities for their residence. They were, how- 
ever, free to accommodate ascetics and divines in 
whom they had confidence (sva-pratyayah ) . 

Factories. Similary, craftsmen and artists could 
admit to their factories {svakarmasthaneshu) their 
own relatives. 

Shops. Traders also could simOarly admit to 
their shops men of their class but they had to report 
against those who sold any merchandise in forbidden 
place or time or those who possessed any merchandise 
not their own. 

Eestaurants. Similarly, ■^tners (Saupdikah), 
sellers of cooked meat (Pakvamamsikah) , and rice 
(Audamkah), and women of ill-fame could allow 
persons well-known to them to stay with them, but 
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they had to send reports about persons who were 
extravagant in their expenditure or who were of 
dangerous tendencies. 

Sorae of the municipal regulations in fact were 
very strict but they were very necessary in the inte- 
rests of public good. We may cite the following as 
additional examples: 

1. Guests. Masters of households must make 
reports of their guests arriving or departing. Other- 
wise, they would be held responsible for any crimes 
committed during the night they accommodated the 
unknown persons, and, in the case of uneyentfal 
nights also, they were punished with fines as penalty 
for evading civic regulations. 

2. Lkbaity of Surgeons and House-owneis. 
Surgeons treating of patients suffering from 
suspicious wounds (prachchhannavram) , and 
masters of houses finding persons preparing danger- 
ous or deadly drugs (apathydkarinam roga-mamno- 
tpddaka-dravyam) must always report the fact to the 
civic officials in charge, viz., the Gopas and Sthdnikas, 
Otherwise, they were liable to the same punishment 
as the guilty persons themselves. 

3. Suspects: Fifth Column Activities. Sus- 
pected characters and Fifth Column agents were 
held under check by a series of regulations. Way- 
farers along highways {pathika mahdmdrgaeharinah) 
or by-paths (iitpathika mvltapatha-chariimh) , either 
within or outside the town, were charged with the 
ciyfc responsibility of ari'esting suspects or undesira- 
ble persons frequenting temples and holy places, 
forests and crematories. Under this deseriplion 
qame persons who suffered from suspicious wounds 
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(savranam) or carried harmful implements such as 
house-breaking apparatus (anishtopakaranam) , or 
were carrying a load beyond their capacity, or had a 
suspicious appearance, or were discovered sleeping 
beyond time (atisvapnam) , too much fatigued from 
long journeys or were absolute strangers to the coun- 
try. These signs marked out criminal persons. 

Such characters were also spied out within the 
town in deserted houses (avesana) and factories 
(silpa-sdla), liquor saloons, restaurants supplying 
cooked rice and meat, gambling houses, and the abode 
of heretics. 

4. Ciirfew Order. The movements of citizens 
were forbidden at night when it was 6 ndlihds before 
dawn and 6 ndlikds after simset. A 'ndlihd being 
equal to 24 minutes, the period of restriction was 
from 9 P.M. to 3-30 A.M. A trumpet (ydma-turyam) 
was sounded to announce the hours when the curfew 
commenced and ended and all movements between 
these hours, especially in the vicinity of the palace 
(rajno grihdhhyase) , were punished with fines. 
Inconvenience to the public which was caused by 
this restriction upon movement was obviated by 
granting exemptions in the following cases where 
free movement was a necessity: (1) persons attend- 
ing delivery cases (sutikdnimittam) , (2) medical 
practitioners, (3) carriers of dead bodies (preta- 
nimittam), (4) persons moving about with lanterns 
(pradlpaydna--nimittam) , (5) persons going in 

response to the summons by drum of the city magis- 
trate (nagaHkaturyd)^ persons going to a 

theatrical performance passed by the censor 
(prekshanimittam rajdnttjfiata-nafafcadipraj/opa-dar- 
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sane-nimitte) , (7) persons called out of their houses 
by emergencies such as Outbreak of fire, (8) persons 
moving with passes after time (mudrahhischa 
agrahyah akshanaxdvdrino) [I. 36] . 

Exemption. Movement was, however, declared 
free for festal nights (Clidm-mtri) but persons going 
about in veil, or in inappropriate dress, males in 
female’s and females in male’s dress (pmehehhanna- 
vipantavesTidh) , ascetics, persons with lathi or weapon 
in their hands (danda-mstra-hastdscha) are to be 
examined and, if found guilty, to be punished 
(doshato dandydh ) . 

Police (Rakshimh). The Police were to inform 
authorities of any mishaps occuring at night, affect- 
ing life and property (chetarmchetanikam rdtri- 
dosham). 

They were to be pimished for interfering with 
the movements of persons entitled to freedom of 
movement or' omitting to interfere where such 
freedom was not granted (avdryam vdryatam 
vdryamcha avdrayatdm) . 

Arrest of persons who should not have been 
arrested and non-arrest of persons who should have 
been arrested were both punishable. 

Policemen found guilty of violating women were 
severely punished, and in the case of a lady of a 
respectable family (fcuZosfn), with the extreme 
penalty of death. Laxity of control of Police over 
places of indulgence (pramddasthdne) was punished 
according to the gravity of the occasion. [Ib .] . 

Jail Code. The city had its Jail xinder its Superin- 
tendent called Bandhamgdrddhyaksha [IV. 9]. 
The Jail Code was quite strict and fair. The Jail 
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proper is called Bandhanagara attached to the court 
of the Pradeshta and is distinct from the lock-up 
called Chardka attached to the Court of the Dharma- 
sihlya. An officer letting off an accused from the 
lock-up under a bribe (nissarayatah lanchagrdha- 
nena) is to be severly punished. Again, one who 
releases from a Charaka a man against v/hom an 
action has been brought (abJi%M?cta) will be fined 
and naade to pay the amoxint of the claim against him 
(ahhiyogadmam). An officer (prematurely and im- 
properly) releasing a convict from the Jail will forfeit 
his vdiole property (sarvasvam) and may even suffer 
the extreme penalty (uadhah). 

Fines are imposed for other offences as follows: 
releasing from a lock-up a prisoner without the order 
of the Superintendent, 24 panas; putting a prisoner to 
unauthorised labour, 48 panas; removing a prisoner 
and depriving him of food and drink, 96 panas; 
torturing a prisoner, heavy fine; similarly, extortion 
(utkocha) . 

Jail-deliveries. There are to be limited gaol- 
deliveries on the following occasions: (1) the day of 
the lunar mansion (Ndkshatra) in which the king 
is born; (2) the day of full moon, when juvenile 
prisoners, the old, the sick, and the destitute only will 
be released. There are to be general gaol-deliveries 
on occasions of national rejoicing such as (1) Con- 
quest of a new cou^ry, (2) Installation of Yuvaraja, 
(3) Birth of a prigce. There is also a jail regula- 
tion that everyday, or; once in five days, account 
(visodhayet) is .to be tefeen of prisoners as to (a) 
prescribed labour (kartna) ; (b) bodily punishment 
(kayadanda) in lieu of (a) ; and (c) fine (hiranya)' 
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in lieu of (b) [II. 36], Persons of known good 
character (punyaMah) (whose offence is accidental) 
or those imprisoned for non-fulfilment of agreement 
(samaymuhaddha) may pay a ransom or fine 
according to offence (dosha-nislikraya) [Jb.]. 

Precaution against Fire. There were also many 
municipal regulations to prevent the outbreak of fire 
which was perhaps very common, considering the 
predominantly wooden material of the architecttxre of 
the period. The kindling of fh’e was prohibited in 
houses having thatched roofs during the second and 
third quarters of the day in summer, or cooking had 
to be done outside the house. Every householder 
had to provide himself under the penalty of fines 
with eightfold apparatus for control of fire (agni- 
nirvdpana-sadhana) comprising (1) the kumhha 
(a kind of vessel), (2) the dronl, a trough made of 
wood for storing water, (3) the ladder (nihsreni) for 
climbing up to the top on fire, (4) the axe {parasu) 
‘to cut off beams’, (5) the winnowing basket (surpa) 
‘to blow off smoke’ (6) the hook (ankma) for tear- 
ing away things burning, (7) pincers (kachagrahani) 
for pulling out burning straw from the thatched roof 
of houses and (8) the leather bag (driti) for sprink- 
ling water. On the public highways, on cross-roads, 
at the gates of towns, and in all government build- 
ings, rows of vessels in thousands filled with water 
'(kutavrajah,) were always kept in rows as safeguard 
against fire. Thatched houses made of straw were 
not allowed to be built in the summer months within 
the mimicipal limits. The masters of such house- 
holds had to remain within doors at night and thssf 
were liable to fines if they failed to run towards Ute 
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scene of fire. Fines were also imposed upon shop 
keepers for similar offence, though lighter than those 
of householders. Those who caused an outbreak of 
fire through carelessness had to pay a fine of 54 
pairias but those found guOty of deliberate incendia- 
rism were themselves burnt to death (prddtpiko 
agnim vadhyali) . Lastly, those whose occupation 
was connected with fire (e.g. blacksmiths) had to live 
in a separate locality of the town (ag7iiiwinah 
ekasthdn vdsayet). 

^ The sanitary regulations 

of tiie mmiicipality were enforced with strictness. 
Throwing dirt (pdmsti-trydse) or causing mud and 
water to collect on the roads (pankodaka-sannirodhe) 
was punished with fines and the fine was doubled in 
the case of the Eoyal Road thus interfered with. Com- 
mitting nmsan^ places^ held sacred {puny a- 

sthana), reservoirs of water, temples, and royal 
buildings was also punished but exception was made 
when it was not done deliberately but caused by 
medicine, disease, or fear. Throwing inside the city 
the dead bodies of snakes, and animals like the cat, 
dog or mongoose was punished with a fine of 
3 pajijas; in the ease of the carcases of the larger 
animals like an ass, camel, mule, or horse, the above 
fine was doubled, while in the case of human corpse, 
the fine was 50 panas. Carrying dead bodies along 
roads or through gates other than the prescribed 
ones was punished, while the guards who connived 
I at that offence were al^ fined. The cremation or 
: burial of dead bodies dahane cha) in places 

other than the prescribed one was sihiilarly punisha- 
ble [Jb.l. 
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Building Beguiations (V&stuham). Town plan- 
ing was, indeed, regulated by the needs of sanitation. 
Every house was to be provided with a privy (avas- 
kam) , drain (bhrama), and a well (udapana), only at 
the prescribed place (grihochitam) , except in the case 
of temporary pits to serve the place of confinement 
(sutikd-kupa) or needs of festivities, but these were 
to filled up as soon as the need was over. There 
were also wholesome regulations for location of (1) 
Chakrv-Sthdna, sheds for goats and draught animals, 
(2) Chatushpada-Sthana (to accommodate big 
animals like elephants) , (3) Agnishtha (oven), (4) 
Udanjara-Sthanam, a place for keeping big jars for 
water, (5) Rocham (commill) and (6) Kuttam 
(mortar) [III. 8]. The object kept in view was to 
reduce to the minimum the inconvenience to neigh- 
bours. In case of two houses of which the above 
parts touched, it was obligatory to allow some space 
between them. 

There was to be left some open space between 
houses (Sarvavdstukayoh prakshiptakayor m kish- 
kurantarikd tripadl va) . There should be windows 
in each house for ventilation (prakdsartham alpam 
urdhvam vatayanam kdrayet)\ The rules governing 
house-building could be determined by common 
consent so as to prevent mutual inconvenience 
(Samhhuya vd grihasvdmino ydtheshtam kdrayeyur 
anishtam vdrayeyuh) . 

The construction of doors or windows facing 
those of another’s house to cause inconvenience was 
punished except when houses were separated by the 
King’s Eoad or other highways. If any part of .a 
house caused inconvenience to anoiher house by 
obstructing its water course and letting the collected 
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water damage its foundations (paraku&^m udakena 
upaghnato), the owner was fined. If it was caused 
by accumulation of excreta, the fine was doubled 
[Ih.l 

House-owners in fact were bound to keep tihe 
gutters of their houses in such condition as to allow 
easy passage to gutter-water. They had also to con- 
struct raised platforms in front of their houses and 
to leave open in perfectly communistic spirit for 
public use the places where fire was worshipped or 
gram was grounded. Violation of the above rules was 
punished with various kinds of fines [Ih.]. 

Epidemics (Upanip&ta-pratikam) . Special measures 
were adopted in the time of epidemic outbreaks. 
Physicians went about the town distributing medi- 
cines (aushadhaih chikitsakdli) while saints and 
ascetics were busy adopting religious remedies. The 
same measures were adopted in respect of cattle- 
plague (pasu-vyMhi-marake) [IV. 3]. 

Eats. The danger from rats was recognised and 
measures were taken to destroy them. Cats and 
mongooses were let loose with penalty to those who 
would catch them. Poisoned food for rats was also 
widely distributed. In cases of virulent outbreaks 
of the plague epidemic, a ‘rat-cess’ (mushiha-kara) 
was imposed, requiring the owner of each house to 
trap a fixed number of rats per day [Ib.]. 

Medical Regulations. There were also rules 
regxjlating medical practice in the land. Dangerous 
diseases were always to be reported. Physicians 
were fined if the patieht died of disease that was not 
previously r^orted. l^or of treatment (karm&- 
parddhem) causing death (vipatti) was more 
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heavily punished. A surgeon was to lose the limb 
which he causes a patient to lose by his wrong opera- 
tion (marmavedha-vaigunyor-karane marmani sastra- 
kriya anyatha-karane dandapartishyam vidydt 
hhishakkriya-dosheim rogino yad angam upahatam 
tad hhishaja uphanyat) [IV. 1], 

The medical profession comprised the following 
classes of specialists: (1) the ordinary physicians 
(Bhishajah or Chikitsakah) , (2) those who treated 
cases of poison (Jangallvidah), (3) those who 
specialised in midwifery {garhhavyadhi-samstha and 
Sutika-Chikitsakah) , (4) the surgeons who accom- 
panied the army with the surgical instruments and 
appliances, oils and bandages (Chikitsakah sastra- 
yantmgada-snehavastra-hastdh) together with 
Nurses who carried the necessary food and beverage 
for the sick and the wounded (striyaschdnna'pdna- 
rakshinyah) and (5) the veterinary surgeons who 
treated the diseases of cattle, horses, and elephants, 
of whom we have already given an account [X. 3]. 

Snake-bite. It may be noted that cases of snake- 
bite were so successfully treated that it drew the 
attention of Alexander who always consulted the 
Indian Vaidyas in preference to his Greek experts 
whenever such cases occured [Arrian]. 

Supply of Medicines. The towns had also 
hospitals with medical stores containing sufficient 
quantities of medicines which could last for years and 
were constantly replenished by fresh supplies 
(navena anavam sodhayet). In the king’s house- 
hold, the medical store contained specially all the 
medicines that were required for midwifery 
medicinal plants and herl^ were grown in pots in die 
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hot houses. Indeed, the State maintained at is own 
expense gardens for the cultivation of medicinal 
plants and herbs [n, 4], 

(Rajafcdjfc) The dirt of clothes was 
attended to by the washermen who had to do the 
washing in fixed places on wooden planks or stones 
of smooth surface. Washing elsewhere was punish- 
ed with a fine. There were vaiious rules framed to 
secure honest dealings by washermen. Their o'to 
clothes were marked with a mudgara in order to dis- 
tinguish them from others. They were fined if they 
used clothes other than those so marked, or if they 
sold, mortgaged or let out on hire the clothes of 
others. The substitution of one’s clothes for another’s 
was also punishable. Making delay in washing was 
also punished with fines. Washing was to show four 
degrees of whiteness in the stuS washed. The time 
allowed for washing corresponded to the degree of 
whiteness required. For example, 4 nights were 
allowed for best washing showing the utmost v/hite- 
ness. Only a night was allowed for simple washing 
and removal of dirt; 5 nights were allowed for simple 
colouring {tanurdgam) ; 6 nights for colouring with 
indigo (mlam), saffron flowers (pushpa), lac 
(lakshd), and manjishtha flowers. Costly clothes 
(jdtyam vdsah) which required much skill, care, and 
labour (guruparikarma yatnopachdryam yatnasaTh- 
shdryam) were to be returned after 7 nights [IV. 1] . 
, General Duties of the Mayor. There are prescrib- 
ed certain daily duties to be discharged by the Chief 
Executive Officer ;df the ^ He is to inspect (1) 
the sources of the city’s .water supply (UdakasthS,’- 
mm) ; (2) the state of its roads (Jlarpa); (3) ite 
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grounds (Bhumayah) ; (4) its subterranean passages 
(Chhanna'pathah) ; (5) the city’s defences such as 
Vapra (battlement) , Pmkara (wall) , Rakshd such as 
Attdlaka (tower) or Parikhd (moat) . 

He is also to keep charge (rakshanam) under 
proper Municipal arrangements of things lost 
(nashta) by carelessness or forgetfulness of the 
owners (prasrita) , and also of cattle that have stray- 
ed away (apasritdndm svdyam apagatdndrh dvipada- 
chatushpaddndm) [11.36]. 

Adulteration. Lastly, public health was sought 
to be protected by punishing adulteration (Sama- 
varnopodhdnam tulyavarnaih hlnamulyaih dhan- 
yddibhih misrane) of food products of aU kinds e.g. 
grains, oils, alkahes, salts, scents and medicines 
[IV. 2]. 

Control of Morals. The city’s morals were pro- 
tected by regxilations regarding its pubhc women 
(ganikd) under the control of a special officer called 
Ganikddhyaksha [H. 27]. He controls their eam- 
ings and properties. Their relations with their custo- 
mers are regulated by law. Their income are taxed 
at the rate of two days income to be paid per month. 

no dearth of amuse- 
ments and recreations in the city. These were pro- 
vided by bands of (1) Actors (Natas), (2) Dancers 
(Nartakas), (3) Musicians, (4) Artists giving instru- 
mental music (Vddaka), (5) Story-tellers (Vdgji- 
vana), (6) Nautch-girls (Kusilavdh nartaklpra- 
dhdndh), (7) Experts in exercises with ropes 
(Plavaka mjjvdrohaka) , (8) Magicians (Saubhika), 
(9) Minstrels (Chdmna) and (10) Pimps. 

Schools of Art. The dty also provided for. insti- 
tutions for teaching the arts stich as (1) Vocal Music 
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(Gita), (2) Instrumental Music (V&dya), (3) Story- 
telling (Pathyam akhyayikddi) , (4) Dancing (Nrit- 
tam paddrthdbhinayah) , (5) Acting (Natyam vak~ 
ydrthabhinayah) , (6) Writing (Lipi), (7) Drawing 
and painting (Chitram alekhya-karma) , (8) Playing 
on harp (Vina), flute (Venn) and tabor (Mridanga), 
(9) Thought-reading (Parachitta-jndnam) , (10) 

Making scents (Gandha), (11) Making garlands 
(Mdlya), (12) Massage (Samvahana) and (13) 
Captivating (Vaisika) (the art of the courtesan taught 
by the teacher, Dattaka) . 

Summary: Growtii of Towns- We shall now in a 
summary try to obtain a view of life in the towns of 
India in those days. A standardised municipal 
administration was itself the outcome of a considera- 
ble, development of urban life. 

Evidence of Megasthenes. We have it on the 
authority of Megasthenes [Frag. XXVI] “that the 
number of cities in India is so great that it cannot be 
stated '^vith precision, cities on the “banks of rivers or 
on sea coasts,” or “on commanding situations, or on 
lofty eminences.” 

Kautilya on Towns or Forts. The location of cities 
as thus described by Megasthenes corresponds closely 
to what Kautilya recommends for them (Nadiparvata- 
durgam nadisangame hradasya va antardvipam 
sthalam prastaram parvatam) [II. 3] . Kautilya here 
mentions all varieties of forts, such as those built 
(1) on the bank of a river, (2) at the confluence of 
rivers, (3) on a lake, ^4) iii an island, (5) in a 
desert (dhdwana), j(6) m foir^t (vana) and 
(7) on a hill in stone (pS^vatam prastaram) . Of all 
these forts, Kautilya prefers the fort on a hill as being 
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defended by nature (svurdksham) , difficult to be- 
siege (duruparodhi) , and to climb up (krichchhra- 
rohaimm), while it can be further defended by hur- 
ling down blocks of stones and trees (sila-vriksha- 
pramokshascha) at the invaders (mahdpakarinam) . 
He does not approve of a fort on a river (like Patali- 
putra) , as the river lends itself to crossing by bridges 
of wood, elephants and boats (hasti-stamhha-san- 
krama-setuhandhanaughih sadhyam), while it may 
also be drained of its waters {anitya^dmhhlryam 
avasrdvyudakam) or rendered shallow [VII. 10]. 
Like the Greek writers, Kautilya, as a native of 
Taxila, shows his preference for a hilly fort from his 
personal experience of the heroic defence offered by 
rock-citadels like Massaga or Aomus against the 
siege of Alexander. He also must have seen how 
Alexander was easily crossing the rivers by his 
‘bridges of boats’. By thtis crossing the Jhelum, he 
was able to defeat his most powerful foe, Porus. In 
VII. 12, he definitely prefers a hfil-fort to a fort on a 
river, and the latter to an inland fort (sthala-durga ) . 
In Vin. 1, he mentions the isolated fort on a hill, 
promontory (antanpa), or island (dvipa) as in- 
secure for its paucity of population. 

Numbers of Towns- The Greek writers further 
tell us that the territories of Porus comprised- “5000 
considerable cities, and villages without number” 
[Plutarch, Alexander LX] . The republican people 
called Glauchukdyanaka (Glaussaii) boasted of 37 
towns within their small territory. Megasthenes 
ascribes some 30 towns to the Andhra country alone 
[Frag. LVIX]. 

Graiies of Towns. The towns covered h wide 
range from the smallest c^ed Sangrahmia ks the 
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centre of a circle of 10 villages, the county 
towns called Kdrvataka and Dronamukha serving a 
group of 200 or 400 villages, the provincial town, 
Sthdmya (modern Thana), the great city (Nagara or 
Pura) or port-town (Pattana) up to the royal captial 
(Rajadhdm) . We have to add to these the forts on 
the frontiers in charge of the Antapalas or located in 
special situations in the interior, in the midst of a 
desert, what Kautilya calls Dhanvana, or in a forest 
(Vanadurga), or swamps and lowlands (Nimndva- 
ruddhamaudakam) . 

Art of Fortification. The development of towns 
implied that of the art of fortification for which there 
is a standard plan handed down from earlier times. 
The descriptions of the Greek writers of what they 
had seen of the Indian fortifications at the cities like 
PushkalSvaiS, Ma^akavati, or Varana (Aomos) 
and at Pataliputra, and the prescriptions laid down in 
the Kautiliya apply also to the cities described in the 
Epics. The Epic city was protected by ditches and 
battlemented towers, covered ways, water-gates, and 
portcullises. 

.These descriptions also correspond to what we 
see depicted on the monuments of Bharhut 
and Sanchi in their sculptures of nearly the same age. 

Buildings at the Capital. The KautiUya city or the 
royal capital must have been known for its variety of 
buildings such as the State Treasury Building 
(Kosagriha), the State Granary (Koshthdgara) , the 
State Storehouse (Bhaydagdra) the State Arsenal, 
(AyudhagSra) , the House of Merchandise (Panya- 
griha), the Courts of Justice (Dkarmasthtya) , the 
Council House (Upasthdna or Mantrahhumi) , the 
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administrative offices or Secretariat buildings 
(MdhaTnatnya) , the Jail (Bandhanagara) , and the 
industrial factories (Karmdntas ) . It is interesting to 
note that the State Jewellery House was an under- 
ground building with three storeys (see references 
already given) . 

Its Amenities. The city offered considerabale 
amenities of life to its ordinary citizens under the 
regulations of its Municipality already described. 
Every street had its water-courses serving as house- 
drains and issuing ultimately into the moat. Their 
obstruction by deposit of rubbish or any other article 
was punished. The law of easement was known. 
Houses could not have windows overlooking each 
other except across the street. Instead of a mecha- 
nised Fire-Brigade, there was a standing provision 
of vessels of water kept “in thousands” in the streets. 
Protection of property was further assured by a 
curfew order prohibiting nibvement at night in the 
interval aimoimced by the trumpet. The Mayor of 
the city had to report all incidents and take charge of 
all lost and ownerless property. The security of the 
city, the problems of its Law and Order, were further 
secured by the Municipal Regulation that aU inns, 
hostelries, sarais and places of entertainment should 
be under surveillance and should send reports of new 
arrivals. 

The city had also its gay side represented in its 
inns, restaurants, eating-houses, sarais, gambling 
houses, taverns, slaughter-houses. The city had also 
its public dinners and its theatrical performances. 
The physician was also abroad. Royal processions 
were very spectacular. 
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Agreements of Kawtilya and Megasthenes. It 'KTill 
also appear from the above account that the details 
of administration given by Kautilya are quite in keep- 
ing with the general description left by the Greek 
writers. But this subject may be examined a little 
more closely as providing evidence to show that the 
Arthasastra gives a picture of India under the 
Mauryas. 

Town Officers- Megasthenes refers to the town 
official called Astonomoi as performing functions of 
which the details are given by Kautilya. Among 
these he mentions ‘Supervision of Factories’. 
Kautilya states that these factories in the cities repre- 
sented the Cotton Industry, the industry of Spiiming 
and Weaving, the manufacture of gold, silver and 
Jewellery which was pre-eminently a city industry 
and also the working of metals other than gold and 
silver, the armament in^stry, the building industry, 
the state-mint, the manufacture of dairy-products 
and of forest-products. According to Megasthenes, 
the factories of the cities were under government 
‘supervision.’ Kautilya describes how this supervi- 
sion was exercised by the Government Superinten- 
dents in charge of these factories such as the Sutra- 
dhyaksha, the Sauvarnika, the Lohadhyaksha; the 
Lakshanadhyaksha, the Kupyddhyaksha and the 
like. 

Megasthenes next refers to a group of town 
officials whose duties included control of the inns, 
care of strangers, and their medical treatment. 
Kautilya describes, in detail how the city Adminis- 
tration took charge of these and many other duties as 
described above. Megasthenes has taken a special 
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note of the duties of the city with reference to its 
“strangers” or foreign population, being himself a 
foreigner. Kautilya only includes this among other 
allied functions of the City Administration. 

of functions mentioned by 
Megasthenes concerns the registration of births and 
deaths. Kautilya mentions the officers called the 
Sthdnikas and Gopas whose duty was to keep com- 
plete register of the population and prepare a regular 
Census, besides a record of vital statistics. This 
work required the visits of officers from house to 
house for which the city was divided into a number 
of wards. 

The fourth class of functions noticed by 
Megasthenes is described by him as “the control of 
the market.” For this Kautilya provides a special 
officer called Panyddhyaksha whose duties have been 
already elaborated. 

Next, Megasthenes mentions the city’s “inspec- 
tion of weights and measures.” Kautilya shows that 
this was in charge of a special officer called Pautavd,- 
dJiyaksha. 

The fifth class of functions mentioned by Megas- 
thenes is described as “the inspection of manufac- 
tured goods, provision for their sale with accurate 
distinction of new and second hand articles.” 

All these functions were exercised by the officer 
named Panyddhyaksha by Kautilya. As we have 
seen, he was the controller of prices, of markets for 
both home, and foreign, products, for food-products, 
imports and exports. 

Lastly, Megasthenes mentions the dutijes con- 
nected with the collection of taxes charged on sale^, 
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Both he and Kautilya refer to an ad valorem tax on 
sales. Only while Megasthenes mentions the rate 
to be tithe, the Arthasastra mentions a variety of 
rates ranging from 4 to 20 per cent. The collection 
of these taxes was the charge of the officer called the 
Sulkadhyaksha. 

As regards Megasthenes’s reference to “accurate 
distinction of new and second-hand articles,” it was 
secured by the of Kautilya. As we 

have seen, this officer was authorised to penalise 
fradulent understatement of the quantity or price of 
goods, or showing inferior samples to conceal the 
true quality of their goods in order to avoid taxation. 
We have also seen how fines were imposed on adulte- 
ration. 

According to Strabo, these duties of the town 
officials were discharged by Boards of Five numbering 
six Boards in all. As F, W. Thomas points out [Comb. 
Hist., 1 489] : “No doubt, the system varied from place 
to place, and it may have differed according as the 
city was capital or provincial, subject to a sovereign 
or independent. We may think of the difference 
between a royal borough and a free town in our own 
middle ages.” 

District Officers. In this connection, we may also 
notice the correspondence between Kautilya and 
Megasthenes as regards the District Officials or the 
Agronomoi, most of whom were controlled by the 
Samaharta at headquaters. 

Agreexaent of Kautilya and Megasthenes: Irrigation. 
The first of their functions Megasthenes describes as 
relating to irrigation mid land-measurement. We 
have already seen that in the ArthaBstra, 
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irrigation constitutes one of the charges of the 
Samdharta. It is indicated in a number of terms 
such as Nadlpala (the Superintendent in charge of 
rivers and their landing-places) , Tara, Nava, Setu and 
Sitd. It will be further seen that while the Sama- 
hartd was the chief controlling officer or the Head of 
the Department, he had under him a number of 
departmental heads in the districts, one of whom, the 
Sltadhyaksha, Director of Agriculture, was in 
charge of irrigation and the revenue due from it. 
We have already seen how the water-rates varied with 
the means of irrigation employed. 

Megasthenes has a further statement regarding 
“Officers who superintend the rivers, measure the 
land, and inspect the sluices from which water is let 
out to its branches from the main canal, so that every 
one may have an equal supply of it.” The Superin- 
tendent of rivers is called by Kautilya by the appro- 
priate name of Nadlpala, as we have seen. The 
Sltadhyaksha is also described, as we have seen, as 
“letting in water from river (IVodl), lake (Sarah), 
reservoir (Tatdka) and wells (Kupa) by regulation by 
sluice gates” (UdghaUim udghafyate nissdryate jalam 
aneneti vdghato araghattakSdi-yantram) [II. 24]. 
There is also a regulation that “letting out water and 
receiving it out of turn (avare) or obstructing its flow 
into a field which should get it by its turn (vdre) is a 
punishable offence” [III. 9]. This shows that 
(a) distribution of water from a canal was made by 
turns among its consumers, the cultivators, and (b) 
the distribution was effected by the operation of a 
sluice-gate. Cultivated fields irrigated by caimls are 
described as Kulyd-vdpa [11. 24]. There is also a 
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reference to a process of irrigation called Sroto- 
yantm-prdvartimam which means tiie ai’rangement or 
appliance by which the irrigation officer distributes 
the water among the fields by bringing it from flow- 
ing streams (saranlpayitajalanishpannam udaka- 
hhagam) [ib.]. As regards the statement of 
Megasthenes that the distribution of water should be 
such tliat “every one may have an equal supply of 
it”, it may be noted that the equality of the supply of 
water for migation is ensured by Kautilya. All are 
taxed equally and pay equally for the water they 
choose to make use of for their respective irrigation 
needs. The irrigation office had also to settle dis- 
putes as to distribution of water among different fields 
(keddra) situated at different levels, A reservoir 
constructed later at a lower level (paschdnnivishta- 
madharatatdkam) must not be allowed to flood a field 
.irrigated by a pre-existing tank at a higher level 
(udakena apldvayet) . Nor should the flow of water 
from a new and higher to an older and lower tank be 
stopped, except where it is not required for cultiva- 
tion [III. 9]. 

As regards the last point regarding the measure- 
ment of land, we have already described the details 
of Land-Revenue administration based on Survey and 
Settlement. 

Himtiag. The next class of duties Megasthenes 
assigns to District Officials concerned supervision of 
hunting. In connection with these duties, Kautilya 
provides for a regular Department of Forests under 
an officer called Kupyadhyaksha who was, as we have 
seen, in charge of the conservation of forests and its 
products by the employment of forest guards (Vano- 
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pdla), foresters who knew every inch of a tree, and 
could gather in the various forest products. Associat- 
ed with the Kupyadhyaksha was the Vivltddhyaksha 
whose duty was to secure the grazing grounds of cattle 
against the attack of wild animals. As we have 
seen, he had to employ a staff of hunters (Lwbdka- 
kas) who with their hunting hounds (Juogana) 
would keep the forests clear of all sources of mischief. 

We have also seen that both Megasthenes and 
Kautilya are at one in describing how hunting was 
preeminently a royal pastime. As has been already 
noted, Kautilya is in favour of hunting as a healthy 
and useful sport for the king, but he provides for his 
safety by the employment of hunters (Lubdhakas) 
who, with the hounds of the royal kennels, would 
keep the forests free of ferocious animals like tigers, 
so that the king might learn in safety the difficult art 
of shooting at a moving mark like deer. 

Forestry and Mining- M^asthenes mentions that 
the District Officials were incharge of the various 
industries connected with Agriculture, Forestry, 
Work in Timber, Metal Foundries and Mines. These 
duties Kautilya distributes among different Depart- 
mental Heads such as Sitddhyaksha, Kupyadhyaksha, 
Akarddhyaksha, Lohddhyaksha, Suvarnddhyaksha, 
and Khanyddhyaksh^ who are to render the accounts 
of their respective departments to their chiefs, Samd- 
hartd, and Sannidhdtd, at headquarters. 

Roads. Lastly, Megasthenes refers to the duties 
of these officials to maintain the roads. We have 
ah’eady seen that the maintenance of the roads of 
Traflfic (Vanikpatha) was one of the main duties of 
the Samdharta in the administrative scheme of 
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Kautilya. Kautilya refers to various classes of roads 
in the coimtry which he calls (1) Rajarnarga 
[1. 21; II. 4], (2) Rathya or the provincial roads 
leading to the district headquarters, (3) roads lead- 
ing to elephant-forests, (4) tire by-roads leading to 
the fields (utpatha) and other by-ways, (5) and the 
roads meant for vehicular traffic. 

The many agreements between Kautilya and 
Megasthenes are thus summarised by a classical 
scholar of repute, H. G. Rawiinson and the 

Western World, p. 67) : ‘BIegasthen.es’ account of the 
constitution of Chandragupta finds close confirma- 
tion in many details in the Kmiiiliya Arr-bcssstra. In 
this book, we find the king’s palace described 
very much after the manner of Megasthenes, with 
its moats, ramparts, and towers. The king is sur- 
rounded by a bodyguard of ‘women armed with bows’ 
[Strlgaimih dhanivibhih of Arthasdstra, II, 3]. 

“The Arthasdstra describes the highly organized 
bureaucracy in terms very similar to those employed 
by Megasthenes but in great detail. Thus Megas- 
thenes tells us that the District officers were in charge 
of the forests, temples, harbours, mines, roads etc. 
He also describes the Six Boards who managed muni- 
cipal affairs. But the general duties assigned to them 
are nearly the same. Thus Kautilya describes a 
Superintendent of Commerce and a Superintendent 
of Warehouses, who between them managed the 
market, fixed the market-prices, regulated the trade 
in agricultural produce, levied the subsidies for provi- 
sioning the army, and collected the royal tithes on 
goods bought and sold. These were almost precisely 
the duties assigned to the fiist, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
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“TiTie Arthasdstra mentions a Superintendent of 
Courtesans and of Public Gambling, two functions of 
the police department not occurring in Megasthenes, 
But Megasthenes tells us how the king’s agents 
employed the courtesans to obtain information. This 
ancient profession was treated as a recognised trade, 
taxed, inspected, and utilized by Goverament, 

“On one important point Kautilya supplies infor- 
matioji which supplements Megasthenes very con- 
siderably. This is with regard to the Board of Ship- 
ping. The Port Commissioner supervised sea and 
river-trafl&c, and ferries. Fishermen, merchants, and 
travellers, were all subjected to taxation and the 
ferries were in the hands of the Govei-nment. The 
foods were guarded by pickets who prevented suspects 
from entering or leaving. It was the duty of the 
Harbour Masters to assist ships in distress, and of 
those in charge of the ferries, to see that they were 
not used when the river was in a dangerous state. 

“On the whole, the two accoimts supplement one 
another in a remarkable manner.” 



CHAPTER IX 


LAW 

Sources of Law. Kautilya [III. 1] mentions 
four Sources of Law in an ascending order of validity 
viz., (1) Dharma [sacred precept based on Truth 
(satye sthito dharmo) ] (2) Vyavahdra (agreement), 
(3) Charitra (custom) and (4) Rajasdsana (royal 
decree). 

It is further stated that the king is to administer 
the Law (amisasat) in accordance with (1) Dharma^ 
(2) Vyavahara, (3) Smhstha {Lokdchara) and (4) 
Nydya. 

It wiU thus appear that Rajasdsana or the royal 
edict which is mentioned as the fourth source of Law 
is really based on Nydya or what is right in the view 
of the king. The Rajasasana or the king’s applica- 
tion of the law, or what may be called the Judge’s deci- 
sion or judge-made law, will be determined by 
Nydya or Eight. 

Nydya thus stands out as the ultimate source of 
law. It is explained that where there is a conflict 
in a case (arthe) between established custom, Sam- 
sthd, and Dharmasdstra (‘such as that of Manu’) or 
between the king’s decree (Sdstram rdjasdsanam) 
and what is established by evidence (Vydmhdnkam 
Sakshivachaimm) , the conflict is ultimately to be 
solved in the light of Dharma, i.e., DharmaMstra. In 
such a case, neither the evidence of witnesses nor the 
opinion of the king will count. When, however, there 
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is a conflict between /Castro, or Dharma-Sdstra and 
Nydya supported by local d/iarma and dchdra or 
custom, then Nyaya is ix> prevail. In such a case, 
the maxim of a Dharmasastra will have no effect 
(tatra pdthohi nasyati). For instance, as the com- 
mentator points out, there is a maxim of the 
Dharma-4astra that if there is a breach in the 
embankment, and in its neighbourhood a man is 
found with a spade in his hand, he is to be taken as 
the man who committed that breach (Kuddala- 
panirvijneyah setuhhettd sarmpagah) . But this 
decision will not be accepted in case the holder of the 
spade is a child incapable of committing that offence. 

Kautiiya emphasises the conception that the king 
stands for Davda which upholds Dharma, the law 
that governs the four castes and asramas or stages of 
life, and also the customs of the people based on it. 
It is this Raja-dharma which protects all other 
dharmas that will decline without this protection 
(Chaturvarimsramasyayam lokasyachdrarakshandt j 
nasyatdm sarvadharrmnam rdjadharmah pravar- 
iakalit ,) . Ihus Danda, which enforces Dharma equally 
among all, whether son, or enemy, and is no respecter 
of persons, will ensure happiness in this world and 
pave its way for the next world too (Dando hi kevalo 
lokaih param chemam cha rakshati] Rdjnd putre cha 
satruu cha yaihadosham samam dhritah ) . 

Courts of Justice. Persons well-versed in 
Dharma as expounded above are to be appointed as 
Judges called Dharmasthas. They are to be recruited 
from officers of the rank of Amdtyas and Amdtyas 
who are further qualified by the tests of dharma or 
righteousness (dharmopadhmuddhan dharmasthiyor 
kantakasodhaneshv, sthapayet) [1. 10]. 
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six Judges, three whe 
Amdtyas. It is to b' 
administrative head 
ntiy (janapada) an< 
[risdiction of Antapali 
at its towns (durga). In the country it will be esta 
blished at the centres called Samgrahana, Drona 
mukha, and Sthanlya (Janapadasandhyadishu jana 
padasandhau antapaladurge samgrahana-drom 
mukhasthamijesliu) . 

The Court used to sit in the morning. 

Civil Law. It is desci-ibed under the heads o 
marriage and dowry, inheritance, housing and neigh 
bourhood (including trespass), debt, deposit, slaves 



where there were no direct eye-witnesses (c) after 
lapse of proper time (kala-tirohita) , (d) 

by improper transaction (kriyatirohita) , and (e) 
with reference to parts of immovable property which 
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case, specially when witnesses are available or where 
an agreement made in the privacy of home concerns 
women who are in purdah (stnvam anishkdsinmam) , 
or the sick, or those of unsound mind, who can not 
execute the agreement out of house. 

Kautilya mentions different categories of valid 
and invalid agreements (vyavahdras) which seem to 
have been mixed up. 

An exception is made in favour of agreements of 
class (1) (b) described above, which were entered 
into by a couple contracting a gdndharm maniage 
(mithah samavdye) or of class (3) made by foresters 
(aranyachard'imm), whether merchants {Sdrtha), 
cowhei'ds (Vrajah goshthavrittayo gopdlah ) , denizens 
of forests (Asramo vanakutumhinah) , hunters 
(VyddhaJh Kirdtdk) and wandering acrobats 
(Chdrandh lahghanaplavanddijwinah) . 

Agreements made by unauthorised persons are 
invalid. 

Hearing. There are rules of procedure laid 
down, allowing plea, coimterplea, and rejoinder. 

Procedure. The hearing of the case is to be pre- 
ceded by registration (ahhilikhya nivesayet) of the 
date of agreement, the names, place of residence, 
caste, gotra, and the substance (kritasamarthd- 
vasthayoh) of the parties to the suit. 

Statements of the plaintiff (vddi) and the 
defendant (prativddi) are also to be duly written and 
recorded. 

The recorded statements are to be carefully 
scrutinised (nivishtamieha aveksheta). 

Eeeording Clerk. A clerk (Lekhaha) of the 
Court not writing statements as they are made, writ- 
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ing wiiat is not stated, and not writing what is stated 
(uktam na likhati anuktam likhati), adding words of 
his own to what is stated to make it unobjectionable 
(duruktam upalikhati) , or objectionable, {suktam 
uUikliati), and thus alters the grounds of the suit 
(arthotpattim vd vikalpayati sadhya-siddhim 
anyaihayati) is fined according to the gravity of the 
offence {yatha parddham) . 

Quick Justice. There was not much of law’s 
delay. The Defendant is allowed 3 to 7 nights to file 
his defence. Delay will be fined. The Plaintiff must 
submit his rejoinder (pratyuktah sah ahliiyuktadattO’ 
ttarak pratihrnyat) the very day the defendant sub- 
mits his answer (pratyuktu) . Otherwise he will be 
fined [in. 1]. 

Local Courts. The law’s delay was further 
reduced by decentralising the administration of 
Justice. “Cases were commonly disposed of locally 
by reference to .a body of arbitrators, permanent or 
constituted ad hoc, or by the officials of various 
grades; and there was a system of appeals as far as the 
king, who was regularly present in Court or repre- 
sented by a Minister (Pmdvivaha) . Offences against 
caste or religion were tried by committees called 
Parishads” [Cambridge History, I. 485]. 

For instance, disputes about boundaries (strrw- 
vivdda) in the villages were decided on the spot by 
the elders and wisemen of the neighbouring 5 or 10 
villages (panchagrmm dasagrami va) [III. 9] , 

Or the elders among the cultivators and herds- 
men (Karshaka-gopalaka^vriddhakah) or those 
who were the previous owners of the fields involved 
in the dispute (purvabhvktikdli) , will be assisted by 
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one or more other persons who are not non-residents 
of that locality (ahahyah) and who have personal 
knowledge of the disputed boundaries (‘such as the 
hunters of the neighbourhood’ ) . They will lead them 
to the spot and point out the correct boundaries, 
wearing their distinctive dress different from that 
of others (vipantaveshah). The hunters and such 
other persons having personal knowledge of the 
disputed boundaries may be associated with the 
judges of the dispute as a body or by one representa- 
tive (hahava eko vd) . 

Disputes about the ownership of fields (Kshetra- 
vivadam) are to be decided by the elders of the 
adjoining villages (Samanta-grdma-vriddhah) . In 
case they differ (dvaidhthhave) , the decision will be 
according to the opinion of the majority of persons 
known for their piety and popularity (yato hahavah 
mehayo anumatd vd tato niyachchheyuh) [III. 9] . 

In a sinailar manner, by bodies of local arbitra- 
tors, disputes are to be settled regarding, (1) Tapo- 
vana, habitations of hermits, (2) VivUa, pasture 
lands, (3) Mahdpatha, the highways, (4) Smasdna, 
cremation grounds, (5) Devakula, temples, (6) 
Yajnasthdna, places for sacrifice, (7) Punyasthdna, 
sacred places. 

The evidence of men on the spot counts most in 
justice (Sarva eva vivdddh sdmantapratyaydh) 

of neighbourhood and local 
knowledge is accepted by all the later law-givers, such 
as Manu [VIII. 62; 258; 262; 259; 260]; Yajnavalkya 
[11. 150-2]; Brihaspati [I. 25-7]; and Sukramti 
[IV. 5, 24; stating that ‘foresters are to be tried with 
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the help of foresters, merchants by merchants, 
soldiers by soldiers’}. Each group was thus self- 
governing in the matter of its disputes and judging 
them. 

Ixamples of Law; Marriage. Kautilya mentions 
eight kinds of marriage, Brahma, Prdjdpatya, Arsha, 
Daiva, Gandharva, Asura, Bakshasa, and Paisacha. 
In Brahma marriage, the dowry of the bride is a free 
and loving gift to her of her father. Arsha marriage 
is marked by the gift of a couple of cows 
{go-mithnna) to the bride’s father. That it was a 
very common form of marriage in those days is evi- 
dent from the statement of Megasthenes that the 
Indian’s marriage was marked by a gift of “a yoke 
of oxen” [Frag. X5LVII]. In Asura marriage, the 
father receives a consideration (Sulka) in return for 
which he gives away his daughter in marriage to the 
bridegroom (Sulk&danadasurah) [III. 2]. 

Property and Sights of Married Women. Stridhana 
may consist of vritti, or means of subsistence, or 
dhandhya, such as ornaments. Vritti thus includes 
bhumi, agricultural land, and cash (hiranyadi), 
above a minimum of 200 Kdrshdpanas, which will 
produce an income from its investment. The mini- 
mum is mentioned because an amomit below it 
will be too small to produce a living income. There 
is no minimum limit mentioned for jewellery. 

It is lawful for the husband to make use of his 
wife’s property against emergencies like disease, scar- 
city, or calamity, and also in warding off dangers, and 
for a religious purpose. In the case of the first four 
approved kinds of marriage, when the husband and 
wife have become parents of two children, then the 
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amount of stfl-dhana spent by them up to a limit of 
3 years will not be required to be repaid. 

A widow devoid of issue may remarry the 
brother of her husband with the consent of her 
father-in-law. 

She forfeits her property given by her husband 
and father-in-law if she re-marries any one against 
the consent of the latter. If, while her husband is 
alive, she leaves him and re-marries another (jnati- 
hastad abhimrishta) , the second husband must return 
the property given her by first husband and father- 
in-law. 

A widow with a son has to pass her property to 
him in case she re-marries [III. 2] . 

Ee-marriage. Kautilya is for monogamy. He 
pei’mits a second wife for the sake of an issue and a 
son [Jb.}. 

Marriage is dissoluble by prolonged absence, 
except in the case of a government servant (raja- 
‘purusham) sent abroad [III. 4]. 

Re-marriage is allowed in the case of husbands 
turning ascetics, or being dead, and leaving no issue. 
Even if there is issue, prolonged absence will be a 
cause for re-marriage. 

But re-marriage is restricted to the relations of 
the husband, preferably brothers in order of age, and, 
failing them, a person of the same gotra and a nearest 
relation. In case of her marriage (vedane) with one 
who is not a kinsman of her previous husband, the 
man who gives away the bride in marriage (datri) 
and also he who marries her (vetri) are both punish- 
able. 

If she lives with another man in an unlawful 
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manner (jara-fcarmam), both (jara-stn) will be pro- 
ceeded against on a charge of adultery [lb.]. 

A girl attains majority (‘prdptavyavahamy slI 12 
and a boy at 16 [III. 3]. 

Inlieritaiice, Sons as such have no right to 
property (anUvamh) when their parents are alive. 

Sons only -will inherit their father’s property, and 
not daughters, except where there are no sons. In 
that case, brothers will have a share in inheritance 
with the daughters [III. 5] . Megasthenes also states; 
“The sons succeed the father” [Frag. XXVII]. 

A person dividing his property while living 
should not favour one son {naikam viseshayet) but 
should treat all sons equally. He should not also dis- 
inherit a son without sufficient reason. This points 
to the right to disinherit. 

Sons of different kinds. Sons ai’e described as of 
different varieties: (1) Aurasa, natural legitimate 
son; (2) Putrikd-putra, bom of a girl appointed to 
raise male issue for him by a father who has no sons, 
(3) Datta, a son given away by his parents according 
to prescribed ceremony to another person who adopts 
him as his son; (4) Upagata, one who offers himself 
as a son to a person who adopts him; (5) Kritaka, 
one who is affectionately adopted as a son without any 
ceremony; (6) Knta, one who is obtained by pur- 
chase from his parents and adopted as a son; (7) 
Kshetraja, son begotten on one’s wife by another 
appointed by him for the purpose (niyuktem); (8) 
Gudhaja, a son begotten on one’s wife in secret in the 
house of relatives, without appointment by her hus- 
band; (9) Apaviddha, a son disowned (utsrishta) 
by his parents and adopted by another by ceremony 
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(samskdra); (10) Kanina, born to a maiden be- 
fore marriage; (11) Sahodha, son of a girl carrying at 
the time of marriage; (12) Paunarhhava, son of a re- 
married woman [III. 7], 

A natural son born after the adoption of other 
classes of sons will be entitled to two-thirds of his 
father’s property. The other sons of the same caste 
(Savarna) will be entitled to 1|3 and sons of other 
castes will be entitled only to subsistence and cloth- 
ing, i.e., hvelihood. A Savarna son is defined to be 
one belonging to the next lower caste, a son, for inst- 
ance, who is bom of a Brahmana father and a Kshat- 
riya mother, while an Asavarm son is born of a mother 
of the next lower caste, Vaisya. 

The marriage of a man of higher with a girl of a 
lower caste is anuhma marriage. The marriage of a 
man of lower caste with a girl of higher caste is prati- 
loma marriage. Pratiloma marriage is against 
Dharma (dharmdtikrama) and should not be allow- 
ed by the king. Otherwise he will go to hell (narak- 
amanyathd). 

Offspring of mixed castes (antardlas) will have 
equal shares of inheritance, [III. 7] . 

laws of Co-operation. Rural life is regulated by 
a body of wholesome regulations. 

Persons fading to make their stipulated contri- 
butions to work for the village are fined. The culti- 
vator not making his contribution in labour (akur- 
vato) has to pay as fine double the amount of wages 
(karmavetana) payable to him. One who does not 
make his contribution in the form of capital or cash 
as per stipulation will have to pay double the amount 
as fine. One whose contribution is to be in kind, in 
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food and drink, will have to supply double the stipu- 
lated quantities at the village communal dinners 
{pravakanesku goskthi-hhojanadishu) for which 
they were required and promised. 

Any one not paying his share of contribution to- 
wards the expenses of public amusements (fjreJcsha) 
arranged by the v/hole village, such as Music, Dance, 
and the like, is not to be allowed admission to them 
by himself and with his relatives (sosuajano na pre- 
hsheta). If he still tries to enjoy the performance 
by surreptitious means (prachchhannasmvane- 
kshane ) , he will be fined double the amount of con- 
tiibution expected from him. 

Any one not contributing to works for the good 
of the whole village (sarvakite karmani nigrake'm) 
will have to pay a fine double the contribution fixed 
per head. 

A person acting for the welfare of the whole 
village (sarva-kita) is to be obeyed. Disobedience is 
punished with a fine of 12 pinas. 

There is also a provision that in the event of the 
village Headman (Grawilca) being away on public 
duty (gramartha), his responsibility in the village for 
its agricultural operations would he taken over by 
turns by tirose who owe their living to the village as 
its employees (u-pavasah). 

Lastly, it is laid down that it is the duty of the king 
to grant concessions to organisations of villagers who 
by mutual agreements (samaya) carry out works of 
public utility (desahitdn) in the villages, such as 
extension of cultivation (setu as defined in II. 6), 
bridges on roads (patMmiMcraman) , or decorative 
and protective works (gfdmasohhascha rakshascha). 
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The concessions granted by the State included 
the appropriation o£ the amounts of fines imposed on 
the above classes of defaulters, wanting in the spirit 
of co-operation and in the civic sense, by the village 
itself and not by the State [III. 10]. 

Debt ajii Litei'est The legal (dharmya) rate of 
interest is stated to be 15 per annum. This rate 
probably applied to debts secured by mortgage 
(handhadhanapurva) , as the commentator suggests. 
This explains the great difference in rates. 5 per cent 
per month is stated to be commercial (vyavahdrika) 
interest; 10 per cent prevailing among traders deal- 
ing in goods brought from out of the way places diffi- 
cult of access (kdntardgmmh durgamamargapanya- 
hahinam vanijdm) ;,and 20 per cent among merchants 
engaged in sea-borne trade (samudra) . 

Charging interest in excess of prescribed rates 
is punishable. Witnesses of such usurious transac- 
tions (irotrmah) are also to be fined [III. 11] . 

Agriculturai Loan. Interest on grains lent 
(dhanya-vriddhi) is not to exceed half of the quantity 
lent if it Is repaid at harvest (sasya-m,ishpattau) . 

If the interest is paid after the harvest, the 
account of the loan will be converted in terms of 
money (mulya-krita) . 

The amount of the interest on the loan under the 
nev/ arrangement (prakshepa-vriddhi) is not 
exceed half the money value of the principal (udayd- 
dardham ) . 

If the creditor abstains from asking for repay- 
ment of the loan (at the time of the harvest) (sanni- 
dhana-sanna) , when the debtor can conveniently 
pay it, the creditor will be eoititied to interest for one 
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year only after vraich no interest will run on the loan 
(vwrshikl deya)> ^ 

Interest on debts due from persons who are 
engaged in sacrifices taking a long time (dirgha- 
satrah), or who are suffering from disease, or stu- 
dents staying away for their education in the homes of 
their teachers (gurukuloparuddha) or who are 
minors or devoid of substance (asara) shall not be 
added to principal so as to increase the principal 
(rinam na vardheta). 

Limitation A debt is barred by limitation if it is 
iiot recovered within ten years. This law of limita- 
tion is however relaxed in the case of a creditor who is 
not able to proceed for the recovery of the debt, for 
instance, a minor, a person too old or sick, or who has 
gone abroad {proshita)^ or has left the country 
(desatyaga), or in times of civil commotion {rdjya- 
vibhmma) [III. 11]. 

Cultivators and government servants (Raja- 
purushdh) are not to be arrested for debt while at 
work (karmakaleshu) [Ib,]. 

Deposits. If a deposit (upanidhi) is lost under 
cu’cumstances for which the holder of the deposit is 
not responsible, it is not to be reclaimed. These are 
stated to be (a) conquest of the country with all its 
towns and rural areas by the forces of the enemy or by 
wild tribes (Atavikas), (b) destruction wrought by 
outlaws (pmtirodhaka) on a village, on its stores of 
merchandise (sartha or vanik-samgha) , and its cattle 
farms (vraja) , (c) practice of fraud or financial 
ruin, (d) loss (ahMha) caused to the village by 
fire or flood, and (e) sinking of a ship laden with 
goods or its plunder by pirates. [III. 12]. 
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Prescription. Prescriptive rights to property are 
governed by certain laws. A ten years’ enjoyment 
and possession of property neglected by its owner 
will make him forfeit it, .unless the owner is a minor, 
or too old, or living abroad, or has left the country in 
consequence of civil disturbance. Twenty years’ 
possession is required to acquire title to immovable 
property [III. 16] . 

Defamatiqn Crimes trader this head are 
described as Upamda (defamation), Kutsana (con- 
temptuous talk or insult) , and Ahhibliartsana (abuse 
or threat) . All abusive expressions, whether true, or 
false, are actionable. 

Threat. Threatening with an injury renders 
one liable to half ,the penalty for inflicting the same 
injury [ill. 18]. 

Reference is made to calumnies regard- 
ing the learning (Srutopavada) or calling (Yrittytt- 
pavada) of persons such as Rhapsodists and Story- 
tellers (Vagjwana) , Craftsmen (Kdru), or Artists and 
Dancers (KuMava) respectively. A cause of action 
may also arise from defaming a person as the native 
of a notorious place (Jarmpadopavada). As 
examples of countries as subjects of contemptuous 
reference, Kautilya cites Prdghunakas and Gdn- 
dharas. Praghunaka is the name of a country which 
is to the east of the country called Hunaka for which 
there is another name Chanddlarashpa in popular 
language, according to the commentator. The 
reference to Gandhara and to a country beyond it is 
another proof of Kautilya’s knowledge of that region 
: : of ^^iek^hb:lk:h|hativ& |IIh:£l8|fct 
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Misceliaiieous Offences: Feeding a Buddhist- 
Among these, Kautilya coimts the offence ox feeding 
on occasions of the performance of worship oi- Sriddha 
(devapitri-ka'i'yeshu) Sakyas, (Buddhists), Ajivakas, 
Sadras and wandering ascetics (pravrajita) , and 
makes the offence penal [III- 20]. 

Criminal Lav/. The administration of Criminal 
Law is described by the technical term Kantaka- 
^odhana [IV. 1]. Among the cases contemplated 
we may mention theft, murder, burglary, or forcible 
entry, poisoning, coining, injury to property, criminal 
negligence, contumelious violation of cast-rules, 
boycott, and other acts of employees, combinations to 
control prices, or fraud in regard to weights and 
measures. In all these matters, the magistrates 
(Pmdeshta) or revenue and police officers, were 
assisted by an army of spies, and agents provocateurs, 
as we have already seen. 

Examples. Some special laws may be cited. 

Arrest. No suspect (Saiikitaka) is to be 
arrested after an interval of three days from his sup- 
posed commission of an offence, except on strong 
proof of his guilt. Arrest on mere suspicion was not 
allowed (trirdtrad urdhvam agrahyah) . The idea is 
that an interval of 3 days would lose much necessary 
evidence, rendering useless the later interrogation of 
the suspect, and would give time for the removal of 
incriminating implements, etc, to the custody of 
innocent persons, (prichclihahhavddanyatropa- 
Mfanadarsan&t) [IV,. 8], 

Abetment. Abetment was punished, such as 
supplying a ihurderer or thief with food, clothing 
(bhaktavasa) and materiajfe like fire, or giving 

InfAinrsatiAn sinrl srliriAA TTV '111. 
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Sale of goods without licence (anujna) was 
punished. Stocking of goods in unauthorised places 
for sale was punished by confiscation of the stock 
[IV. 2] . 

Adulteration. Adulteration of goods of all kinds 
was also punishable, as we have seen, such as passing 
off old for new things [IV. 2 and 6] ; impure, artificial, 
inferior, and foreign things for pure, natural, supe- 
rior, and indigenous ones; and especially adulteration 
of food-products [IV. 2]. 

Protection of Merchants [IV. 2]- Merchants 
travelling in caravans (Sdrthikah) should camp in a 
part of a village alloted to them and should make 
known the value of their goods to the headman of the 
village (Gramamukhya). If any of the goods be 
stolen or lost, the village headman (Grdmasvaml) 
must make good the loss. If the theft or loss occur 
outside the village on its borders, the loss is to be 
made good by the Vivltadhydksha. If it occurs in a 
place not within his jurisdiction, then the officer call- 
ed Chorarajjuka is to compensate the loss. If the 
loss takes place where there is no such officer, even 
in that improtected locality, the responsibility for the 
loss must rest on some one in charge of this “No 
Man’s Land”, who is called Simd-svarm. Failing him, 
the people of the neighbouring five or ten villages 
must pay for the loss. This provision therefore, 
acted as a sort of Punitive Tax for the security of life 
and property [IV. 13]. 

Thus long trains of caravans of traders could 
slowly wend their way, by day, and by night, in 
assured safety from Pataliputra to Gandhara through 

different regions imder changing guards transferring 
C,M.-33 ’ ' ' : 
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their charge from one to the other. This security of 
transport must have built up the trade of the country. 

Traffie ReguJatioiis. There is an interesting 
traffic-regulation: the charioteer who gives the warn- 
ing to a passer-by by shouting “Get out! Get out!” 
( A.pehU Apeki!) is not punishable in case of a collision 
(sangkattane) fIV. 13]. The same is the case with 
one driving an elephant. 

Blocking roads and. flow of water for cultivation 
(karmodahamdrgam runrlhatah) was punishable 

[m. 10]. 

Semritj against thievc& Pocket-picking (granthi- 
hlieda) was known and severely punished [IV. 101. 

Security of life and property was the charge of a 
Department of which the head is called Pmdeshtd. 
His subordinate staff comprised the two classes of 
officers known as Gopa and Sthdnika. Their duty is 
to detect thieves on the eountiyside (bdhya), just as 
it is the duty of the Mayor of the city (Ndgarika) to 
guard its interior (antardurga) against such thieves 
[IV. 4].. 

Law and Order: Greek evidence. The general 
conditions of Law and Order tlien prevailing in the 
country as a whole are thus reported by Megasthenes. 
In commenting on the rarity of law-smts 
among Indians as evidence of their frank dealing, he 
goes so far as to say that “an Indian has never been 
convicted of lying” [Frg. 35] . He also says: “Indians 
are not litigious. Witnesses and seals are unnecessary 
when a man makes a deposit. He acts in trust. 
Their houses are usualy unguarded.” 

Strabo [XV. i. 53] says: “Megasthenes who was 
in the camp of Sandrokottos (Chandragupta) , which 
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consisted of 400,000 men, says that he found that the 
thefts reported on any one day did not exceed the 
value of 200 drachmai (~about £8 or Ks. 100), 

According to Onesicritus, in Sind, no legal action 
could be taken, except for murder and assault. ‘We 
cannot help being mui'dered or assaulted, whereas it 
is our fault if we give our confidence and are swindl- 
ed. We ought to be more circumspect at the outset 
and not fill the city with litigation” [Strabo, XV. e. 
702]. Absence of facilities for litigation is an index 
to the high standard of morals prevailing in the coun- 
try. Strabo [Jb.] says: “Ihe simplicity of their laws 
and their contracts is proved by the fact that they 
seldom go to law.” And again: “They dislike a great 
undisciplined multitude and consequently they 
observe good order.” 

Megasthenes has a further statement [Frag. 
XXVII]: “The Indians neither put out money at 
usury, nor know how to borrow. It is contrary to 
estabhshed usage for an Indian to do or suffer a 
wrong and therefore they neither make contracts nor 
require securities.” 

Penal Code. A general sense of Law and Order 
was, however, consistent with, and was perhaps main- 
tained, by a sevei’e Penal Code. Mutilation of limbs 
was the punishment for certain crimes. Strabo says: 
“A person convicted of bearing false witness suffers a 
mutilation of his extremities. He who maims another 
not only suffers in return the loss of the like Bmb, but 
his hand also is cut off. If he causes a workman to 
lose his hand or his eye, he is put to death,” The 
ArthaMstm [IV. 8 and 10] has two Chapters dealing 
with various forms of torture 0ankarupa-karimhhir 
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graha) and imitilation oi liw^s (Ekdngavadka), but 
treats the provision for mutilation as a dead letter by 
the substitutes prescribed in the shape of fines in lieu 
of sitch physical penalties. 

Piiriiy cf Justice. . This was secured by a close 
inspection of judicial administration under tlie chief 
Officers, Samaharta and Pradeshta [IV. 9]. 

Offences or Judges. A Judge (DhariV.rtsiiia) 
showing temper (vdkpanishya) on the beach by 
brov/beating (tarjayati), rebuffing {hhansayati), 
expelling (apasarayati), or snubbing, or defaming 
and abusing the suitor, is punished. 

If lie does not put the questicn which should be 
put, or asks what should not be asked, oi- does not 
take note of the answ’er given to his own question, or 
tutors, prompts, and hints to a witness (prichchhyam 
na prichehhati aprichckhyam prichchhati prishtvd 
vd visrijati sikshayati snidrayati purvam dadati 
veti) he is also punished. 

A graver offence for a Judge would be to put 
irrelevant questions to the witness (adeyam desaih 
prichchhaU) ; to decide the issue without reference 
to him (kdryam adesena ativdhayati sdkshinmh 
vinaiva niniuyati) ; to mislead a truthful witness 
(chhalena atiharati satyavddinamapi sdkshinam 
chchalavnkyena aparddhayati) ; to tire out the pati- 
ence of litigants and force them to leave the court by 
making delay (kataharanena srdntam apavahayati) ; 
to cloud the issue by not taking the statements of the 
witness in the order in wliich they are given {marga- 
pannam vdkyam apantyaktadcramam sdkshivdk- 
yam utkmmayati) ; or to have a collusion with the 
witness by helping him with hints and clues (wati- 
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sahdyyam sakshihhyo daddti) ; and finally, to take up 
again a case previously disposed of (taritdnusishtam 
hdryam punarapi grihnati). Repetition of such 
offences will be visited by dismissal (sthanad vyava- 
ropanam) [IV. 9]. 

Tampering with deposition. Taking liberties with 
the statements of witnesses by not recording them 
faithfully or tampering with the records of deposi- 
tions will make the Clerk of the Court concerned liable 
to punishment varying with the gravity of the offence, 
as we have already seen. 

Priority of the Laws of Kautilya to those of Mauu 
and other Smritis. It will appear that KaU|ily^^^^^^^^^ 
legislates for a society which is much older than that 
to which the Smritis of Manu and Yajnavalkya are 
related. The most vital and fundamental factor of a 
social system is the laws governing marriage and 
the position of women. 

As we have seen, the Laws of Kautilya in this 
respect are based on social customs which approxi- 
mate to Vedic Society rather than to the later type 
of society reflected in the Smritis of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. 

Divorce- For instance, while divorce is 
unthinkable in the Smritis, Kautilya allows it under 
certain circumstances. No doubt, Manu allows the 
husband to divorce his wife and re-marry, but the 
woman is denied this privilege. According to 
Manu, “a wife who drinks spirituous liquors, who 
acts immorally, •who shows hatred to her husband, 
who suffers from an incurable disease, who is 
mischievously inclined, or who wastes his property, 
may be divorced by her husband who may replace 
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her by another wife” [IX. 80]. Manu also men- 
tions certain conditions under which the husband 
- can desert his wife for a temporary period. But the 
above Smiitikaras are unanimous in confining these 
rights of divorce and desertion to husband and deny- 
ing them to woman who is enjoined to offer unques- 
tioning and unconditional obedience and fidelity to 
her husband in both life and death [Manu, V, 151, 
154; IX, 77-78; V, 148; Yajnavalkya, 1. 75, 77], 
Kautilya, however, is more rational and human 
by allowing women equal rights with men. He 
allows the woman to divorce her husband under 
specified conditions. One of these is that both must 
consent to a divorce on the ground of their standing 
mutual enmity (Parasparam dveshat mokshali) 
[in. 3], so that they may start afresh in their matri- 
monial career. But Kautilya does not allow divorce 
when either party is against it. According to him, a 
woman, even if she is full of hostility against her hus- 
band, cannot seek divorce unless he consents to it. 
Nor can a husband seek it against his unwilling wife, 
however much he may dislike her. 

At the same time, Kautilya does allow the wife 
to separate from her husband where her position is 
insupportable due to the husband being “of mean 
morals (mcha), tainted by the commission of the 
worst sins (patitah mahapatakadnshitah) , or a 
murderer (praimhhihantd) , or impotent (kllha), or 
afflicted by consumption (rdjakilbisM) , or accused 
of bribery, or of treachery to the king, or where he 
is away in a foreign country [HI. 2.]. 

Kautilya, however, does not depart altogether 
from the ideals of conservatism and orthodoxy when 
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he does not allow a divorce in the case of the first 
four approved kinds of marriage, as we have seen 
(amoksho dharmamvaMnam) [ IL 3 ] . 

Re-marriage. There is, again, a difference 
between Kautilya and the later law-givers in regard to 
remarriage of women. According to Manu, the 
sacred texts do not allow remarriage of widows, and 
it is condemned by the learned as fit for animals [IX, 
65, 66]. He also states emphatically that a maiden 
can be given in marriage only once [IX, 47]. He 
does not allow a widow even to mention the name of 
another man in connection with marriage [V, 157]. 

Again, the period of absence of her husband, 
however prolonged, is no excuse for the wife to choose 
a second husband [IX, 76, 78; Yajnavalkya, I, 89]. 
While Yajnavalkya considers it to be a crime on the 
part of man not to remarry after his first wife is dead 
[I. 89), he would not allow a woman to remarry 
under similar circumstances. This means further 
that a widow could not find relatives to associate 
themselves with the impious undertaking of giving 
her away for her second marriage, and, if she remarri- 
ed by herself, she would be branded as a svairinl 
[I, 63, 64, 67] . The ideal laid down for a wife was 
even her self-immolation as a sail [I, 86]. 

Manu contemplates the case of a woman who, 
abandoned by her husband, or as a widow, of her 
own accord, marries a second husband, in which case 
the son born of such marriage is called a Paunar- 
hhava, ‘the offspring of lust’ [IX, 175]. But he 
evidently allows the virgin widow to remarry 
[Ih 176]. 
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Kautilya treats the absence of husband as a 
cause for his wife’s remarriage, as has been stated 
above. The time of such absence differed according 
to circumstances such as caste, whether the woman 
was a mother or not, or whether she was provided 
with maintenance (aprajata, or prajata; prativihitd 
or aprativihitd) . In the case of the husband being a 
Brahmin student vrho is absent for study abroad, the 
period of waiting was extended to 10 years, and, if 
she is a mother, to 12 years. Eemarriage was not 
permitted where the husband is an officer of the State 
and is sent abroad on public duty. Where the afore- 
said periods of waiting were exceeded, the wife was 
permitted to take to a second husband of the same 
caste to prevent the extinction of her family. The 
wife might also remarry a second husband after her 
liking {yaihesktam vindet) where, due to the 
absence of her husband, she lacks maintenance and 
is not maintained by her relations, and is thus com- 
pelled to remarry as a means of livelihood, or of 
saving herself against difficulties [III. 4], In the 
case of the approved marriages of four kinds afore- 
said (Dharmavivaha) , remarriage is allowed to the 
wife who is a Kuman or a virgin, in case her husband 
has gone abroad, after waiting for his advent for the 
prescribed period varying from three months to one 
year. But the dissolution of the marriage was to be 
formally effected with the permission of the Court 
(Dharmasthairvisrishia). 

Eemarriage is also allowed to women whose 
husbands have been abr(xid too long {dtrghaprava- 
sinah) or have turned ascetics ('pravmjita) or are 
dead (preta) [III. 4], or where the wife was left 
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without issue (Kutumhakama) , in which case she 
was entitled to the SMdhana given to her by her 
former father-in-law and husband [III. 2]. 

Post-puberty Marriages- These marriages are 
allowed both by Kautilya and Smritikaras, but they 
differ in their attitude towards it. The adult bride 
loses all her claims upon her father when she chooses 
for herself a husband of her own choice [Manu, IX, 
90, 91; III, 27-30, 35; IX, 93; III 36, 40; Yajnavalkya, 
I, 64; II, 287; etc.,]. Kautilya’s position is that any 
kind of marriage is to be approved if it is a source of 
satisfaction to all concerned (Sarveshdm pntydro- 
panam apratishiddham) [111.2]. 

Airaloma Marriages; Bofk Kautilya 
Smritis are at one in allowing Anuloma marriages 
[Yajnavalkya I. 57; Manu III, 14-19]. But, unlike 
Kautilya, the Smritis do not allow the marriage of a 
man of the three higher castes with a Sudra girl. 
Kautilya is more liberal in not recognising any differ- 
ence between the three higher castes and the Sudra in 
this respect. The only distinction that Kautilya makes 
is as regards the division of inheritance. As we have 
already seen, the son of a man’s Brahmin wife is 
entitled to four shares; that of his Kshatriya wife 
three shares; that of his Vailya wife two shares; and 
the son of a Sudra wife one share [HI. 6]. Then, 
again, while Manu will not give any share in his 
paternal property to the son begotten of a Siidra 
woman who is not legally married by the man of the 
upper classes, Kautilya would grant such a son a third 
share of the property [Manu IX. 155; Arthmasira, 
HI, 6]. . 

other features of Sfeuryan Society. Mauryan 
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society as depicted by Kautilya was different in other 
ways from the society of the Smriti times. We have 
seen that Aryas were in the habit of drinking wine 
provided it was of prescribed quantity [II. 25 ], On 
the other hand, Yajnavalkya will not allow even tak- 
ing meals at the house of one v/ho lives by selling 
liquor (Stcrdppa) [L 164]. Again, Mauryan 
society saw Brahmins freely taking to a military 
career. The Mauryan army had its Brahmin regi- 
ment, as we have already seen [IX.2]. 

It may be noted in conclusion that the Rigveda 
/inows of post-puberty marriages, has no idea of the 
custom of Sati, and knows of widow-marriage. In 
the funeral hymn of the Rigveda, the widow is stated 
to lie by the side of her husband only for a moment. 
She is asked “to come unto the world of life” [Rv. 
X. 85, 21-22; 18, 8] . In the Epics also we see that the 
marriage of girls after puberty was a prevailing cus- 
tom along with that of Smyamvara. 

Thus the legal data and material furnished by the 
Arihasastra of Kautilya constitute valuable evidence 
proving its antiquity [See H. G. Narahari, Society in 
Mauryan India, in the New Indian Antiquary for 
February, 1940 for a good discussion of this topic]. 
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THE ARMY 

Chandragupta’s Army- We have now considered 
the various aspects of Mauryan Civil Administration. 
We shall now give an account of the Mamyan Mili- 
tary Administraticn. Chandragupta must have built 
up a powerful military force by which he was able 
not merely to overthrow the Greek rule in the 
Panjab and the powerful empire of the Nandas, but 
also to “overrun the whole of India/’ in the words of 
Plutarch. The Greek account of Nanda’s Army 
estimates it at 2,00,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 
3,000 elephants, and 8,000 four-horsed chariots. 
Nanda, therefore, is called in the Purdnas a Mahur 
padmapati, ‘the Lord of an infinite host.’ Chandra- 
gupta must have mustered a larger and more power- 
ful army to break this host. His army is computed 
by PMny at 6,00,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry and 9,000 
elephants [Natural History, IV. 22]. Pliny does not 
mention the number of his war-chariots which may 
be taken as the same as that of iNanda, namely, 8,000 
chariots. If, as Arrian has pointed out, each chariot 
carried two soldiers, besides the driver, and an ele- 
phant carried three archers, besides the Mahout, then 
the total number of men in Chandragupta’s army 
would be 6,00,000 infantry, 30,000 horse-men, 36,000 
men with the elephants, and 24,000 men with the 
chariots, totalling 6,90,000 in all, excluding followers 
and attendants. 
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A Standing Aimy. This vast army was not of the 
nature of a militia or a citizen’s army but a regular 
standing army in receipt of due remuneration paid 
by the State, supplied by the State with necessary 
equipment such as horses, arms, elephants, and 
stores, and always remaining at its disposal and com- 
mand. Kautiiya considers it essential that the army 
should always be in a state of readiness instead of 
being distributed among different centres on prescrib- 
ed missions from which they cannot free themselves 
to Join colours at call (vikshi'ptasamyam netarat 
karya-vyasaktam pratisamhartum) [VIL 9], In 
that view, Kautiiya also prefers the tried troops serv- 
ing at provincial garrisons to mercenary troops, be- 
cause the former are habitually bound to their master 
in ties of service and loyalty (Nityasatkdra- 
nugamachcha maulabalam dhritabalachcJihreyah) 

fix. 2]. 

Accotmt of Megasfeenes: War-Office. According 
to Megasthenes, the army was controlled by a War- 
Office constituted by thirty members distributed 
among six Boards of five members each. The six 
Boards were incharge of the following departments 
of the army viz. I. The Infantry II. The Cavalry 
III. The War-Chariots IV. The Elephants of War 
V. Transport, Commissariat, and Army Service, 
including the provision of drummers, grooms, mecha- 
nists, and grass-cutters. VI. The Board “to co-operate 
with Admiral of the Fleet.” " 

■ The duties of Board V aire thus described: “They 
arrange for bullock-Jrams which are used for trans- 
porting engines of irar, food for the soldiers, proven- 
der for the cattle, and other military requisites. They 
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supply servants who beat the drum and others who 
carry gongs; grooms also for the horses, and mecha- 
nists for their assistants. To the sound of gong they 
send out foragers to bring in grass, and by a system 
of rewards and punishments ensure the work being 
done with despatch and safety’' [Megasthenes, Frag. 
XXXIV]. 

Constituents of the Army: Maiwhharata. 'Hie 
traditional description of the Hindu Army is that it 
is made up of four limbs. It is always described in the 
Artha^stra as Chaturangahala [e.g. 11. 33; IX. 1, 
2, etc]. Megasthenes mentions two other constitu- 
ents of the army and these also are recognised from 
very early times. For instance, the full comple- 
ment of an army, according to Mahahhdrata, com- 
prises (1) the chariot, (2) the elephant, (3) the 
horse, (4) the foot, (5) the general labourers for 
transport, commissariat, and other services (uishti), 


(6) the navy, (7) the spies and (8) the Desikas, 
meaning probably scouts and topographic leaders. It 
is apparent that numbers, (5), (6), (7) and (8) cor- 
respond to the supplementary components of the 
army noticed by Megasthenes. 

Kautilya: Medical and Ambulance Arrangements. 
It is also interesting to note that Kautilya also refers 
to these subsidiary divisions of the army. ‘The work 
of scouts such as examination of camps, roads, rivers, 
digging of wells, landing places on rivers and 
preparing these for use; the transport of 
madiines, weapons, armour, instruments and 
provision; carrying away from the battle- 
field men tibat are knocked down, along with their 
weapons an^ armour— these constitute the work of a 
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special set of labourers (Mbira-mdrga-setU’kupw- 
tirtha~iodhanakarrm----yantTayudMvaraimpakamna-^ 
grdsavahanamayodhandehcha praharaumvarana-prati- 
viddhapanayanam iti vishti-karmdni)’ [X. 4]. Hie 
other necessary aids to the army mentioned by 
Kautilya which Megasthenes has failed to observe 
are medical and ambulance arrangements thus des- 
cribed by him: “Surgeons carrsdng in their hands 
surgical instruments (sastru), apparatus (yantra), 
medicines (agada), heaBng oils (sneha), and banda- 
ges (vastrani), and nurses with prepared foods and 
beverages, should always be in attendance and 
encourage the soldiers to fight” [X. 3.]. 

This is certainly a most creditable anticipation in 
that age of the work of the Bed Cross Society which 
is as essential for the efficiency of the army as any 
of its four arms. The reference of Megasthenes to 
grooms, mechanists and grass-cutters is also support- 
ed by Kautilya who states that ‘the captain with his 
retinue comprising mechanists (vardhaki sthapaU) 
and labourers (vishti) should march in advance, pre- 
paring the path befordiand, digging wells of 
water [X. 1]’ and that ‘supplies of grass, firewood and 
water should be previously known’ [X. 2,] and 
“food-stuffs and provisions ^ould be carried in double 
the quantity that may be required in any emergency” 
[X. 2]. Finally, Kautilya also mentions trumpets, 
flags and ensigns [X. 6] . 

Camel Corps: It is noteworthy that Kautilya 
i [IX. 1] provides for a supplementary force of Caval- 
Iry and Camels aided by^ Asses for operating in dry 
weather and on non-marslxy ground (kharoshtrai- 
vahala prdyah). 
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. Senapati. In the Kautiliya scheme, the entire 
War-Office with all its departments is placed under the 
supreme control of the Commander-in-Chief known as 
the Senapati who is to be possessed of all military 
quahfications. He shoxild be proficient in all modes 
of warfare (sarvayuddha) , in the art of handling all 
kinds of weapons of war (praharana) , a. man of high 
general education (vidyavimta) and capable of con- 
trolling all the four divisions of the army. Each of 
these divisions will have its own chief under the con- 
trol of the Commahder-in-Chief at the top. He is 
to maintain the discipline of the army both at peace 
(sthane gamananivrittau) , on the march (yane), 
and in attack (praharane ) . He is also to divide the 
army into Vyuhas or regiments with their distinctive 
marks in regard to trumpets (turya) , ensigns 
{dhvaja), and flags (patdlm) [II. 33]. 

Other Officers. The list of salaries given above 
shows that the War-Office comprised the following 
Chief Officers; 

1. Senapati, with a salary of 48,000 panas (the 

highest salary in the Service) . 

2. Prasdsta, drawing 24,000 panas. 

3. Nayaka, drawing 12,000 panas. 

4. Mukhya, getting 8,000 panas. 

We shall now discuss the details of administra- 
tion relating to each of the divisions of the army. 

Infantry: Six classes of troops. We have already 
seen how Chandragupta's army was recruited from 
a variety of sources and composed of various classes 
of men. Kautilya describes them as follows: 

(1) Maula: troops in charge of the Mula, ike 
root, or centre of provincial administration known 
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as sthdniya, a provincial garrison {mula-rakshanam 
in IX. 2); 

(2) Bhrita, mercenary troops engaged on pay; 

(3) Srem: gild-levies, troops recruited from the 
warrior clans belonging to countries such as Ksm- 
boja, Surashtra and the like [XL 1]; and also inter- 
preted to mean soldiers pursuing the military art as a 
means of livelihood in the province (Janapadavartyd- 
yudMyaganah) [I. 33; IX. 2, and X. 1] ; 

(4) Mitra-bala: army supplied by an ally; 

(5) Amitra-hala: troops recruited from the 
enemy country; 

(6) Atavr. the troops recruited from the forest 
tribes under the Warden of the forests (Atavlpdla) 
[lb.]. 

Sreni-hala. Of these classes of soldiers, those 
coming from warrior-clans took to arms as a profes- 
sion and are called by Kautilya iSastropajwinah 
[XI. 1]. As just stated, Kautilya mentions the 
Kambojas and Surashtras as examples of such mili- 
tary clans. He also mentions a class of dyudhtya 
villages which were like colonies of professional 
soldiers censussed by the rural officers [II. 35]. It is 
interesting to note that Panini mentions military 
communities called Ayudhajwisanghas. 

Atavikas. The importance of the wild tribes as 
the source of a gallant soldiery is adequately recog- 
nised by Kautilya. He says [VII. 10] : “The country 
full of forts, clans of robbers (Chora-gana) , Mlech- 
chha people (like the Kimta highlanders), and wild 
tribes (Apitn) is always a menace.” Again, a king in 
despair (utsahahma} advised to turn as a last source 
of strei^th to an army recruited from the fearless 
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soldiers (pravlra-purushandm) of the warrior^clans 
(srem) , gangs of brigands (ehoragana) , the foresters 
(Atavika), and the Mlechchha tiibes (like the 
Kiratas) [VII. 14]. Among these, again, Kautilya 
[VIII. 4] values the Atavikas more than the Choms 
or Pratirodhakas. These are used to nocturnal ope- 
rations, hiding in forests (rdtri-satm-chamh) , and 
to petty plunder of rich individuals (pradhana- 
kopakdscha) . The Atavikas, on the other hand, are a 
settled people, proud of their country (svadesa- 
sthdh), operating openly and in day-light (prakdsd 
driiyaschamnti) , engaging in open warfare (prakd- 
sayodhinah) and publicly plundering property and 
killing people (apahartdro hantdraseha) like inde- 
pendent sovereigns (rdjasadharmdndh) , are many in 
number (prahhutdh) , and invincible (vikrdntdh) . 
The Atavikas are also counted by Kautilya as a 
source of external danger (hdhyakopa) to the State 
along with the Rdshtramukhyas (the provincial 
governors) and Antapdlas [IX. 3]. These soldiers 
are best paid in kind (kupya) and in loot obtained 
in theenemy’s country 

In one sense, Kautilya says that the mercenary 
troops are better than the troops recruited from the 
warrior-clans. They are always ready for action and 
more at command (vasya) . 

Caste. Kautilya preserves the tradition that 
the army could be recruited from all the castes, 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaiiya, and Sudra. But 
Kautilya does not think much of Brahmana soldiers, 
as they are forgiving to the prostrate enemy. The 
Kshatriya soldiers are more proficient in the military 
arts. The other classes of soldiers are usefxd for theHr 
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Officering: Pattyadhaksha and Nayaka. The 

officering of the army was according to a traditional 
plan. For every 10 elephants or 10 chariots accom- 
panied with 100 horsemen and 600 foot-soldiers, 
there was a commander called Padika; for every 10 
Padikas or 100 elephants with 1000 horsemen and 
6,000 infantry, or 100 chariots with the same number 
of horsemen and infantry, there was a commanding 
officer called Sendpati (like the Commander of a 
Division). Over diese Padifca or ‘Divisional’ Com- 
manders (SerMpatis) , there was a commanding officer 
called Senapati. Over 10 such Senapatis was an 
officer called the Nay aka [X. 6]. It is apparent that 
the ofiieering and command were based on the decimal 
system of computation. The entire infantry force 
will be under the control of the officer called Patty a- 
dhyaksha [11. 33] . His duty is to distribute the various 
classes of soldiers among different places according to 
their respective fitness. He has to train up the infantry 
in fighting under different conditions, viz., (1) low and 
marshy land, (2) in high and dry land, (3) in broad 
day-light (prdkdsa), (4) by strategy (kutayuddha) , 
(5) in trenches (khanakayuddham hhumim khatvd 
tatra sthitva kriyamanam yuddham), (6) from high 
ramparts (akdsayudham prdkarddikam aruhya 
kriyamanam yuddham), (7) in day and (8) in night 
[^b.] 

Eqnipment: Greek accotint. Details regarding the 
equipment of the Infantry may be derived from a 
variety of sources. According to Arrian, “the foot 
soldiers carry a bow of equal length with the man who 
bears it. This they rest upon the ground and pressing 
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against it with their left foot, thus discharge the arrow, 
having drawn the string far backwards; for the shaft 
they use is little short of being three yards long and 
there is nothing which can resist an Indian archer’s 
shot — neither shield nor breastplate nor any stronger 
defence, if such there be. In their left hand they carry 
bucklers of undressed ox-hide, which are not so broad 
as those who carry them but are about as long. 
Some are equipped with javelins instead of bows, but 
all wear a sword which is broad in the blade, but not 
longer than three cubits, and this, when they engage 
in a close fight (which they do with reluctance) they 
wield with both hands to fetch down a lustier blow.’^ 
Accorint of Kautilya. K autilya, h(wever, gives a 
co mplete accoun t of weapons and inilitery engin es 
then in use. These he classifies according to their 
us^ whether in battles, in the construction or 
defence of forts or in the destruction of cities or 
strongholds of enemies There were some machines 
which were immovable (sthita-yantrani) ; others that 
were movable (chalayantrani) like Chakra, Trisula, 
Mvdgara, Gada etc; there were also weapons with 
piercing sharp edges (halamukhani) such as Sakti, 
Prdsa, Kunta, etc. There were varieties of bows 
according to their make whether of bamboo, wood, 
or horn, as also of bow strings and of arrows tipped, 
with iron, bone or wood so as to cut, rend or pierce. 
Three kinds of swords are mentioned, with a crooked . 
point or with curved Blade, sharp and long; their 
handles were made of the horns of the rhinoceros, 
buffalo, or of the tusks of elephants or of wood etc. 
There are also razor-like weapons such as paroait, 
kuthdm etc. Some ma®mes are for hurling stones, 
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There were al so varieties of arm our or coat of mail 
for the whole body such as loha-jala (complete 
armour and helmet), hha-jalikd (armour without 
helmet), loha-^atta (armomv Without arms) , lolia- 
kavacha (coat of mail with breast-plate and back 
cover) , sutra-kankata (dress of woven threads) , and 
different armours of skins of rhinoceros, elephant, 
alligator etc; and shields for various parts of the body 
such as helmets (Mrastrdna) , collars (kantha- 
trdna), arm-guards (kurpasa), head-covers (hastk 
karna), belts (pett), ail manufactured by sldlled 
artisans [II. 18]. 

Soldier in Sculptnre. The literary evidence, 
Greek or Indian, as to the arms and weapons of 
Ancient India is confirmed by the available evidence 
of old Indian art. A nearly Me-size figure of an 
infantry soldier armed as described by Megasthenes 
appears among the sculptures of Bharhut which are 
generally taken to date from the age of Asoka. The 
most accurate description, however, of the early 
Indian arms may be obtained from the sculptures of 
Sanchi and other topes of the first century A.D. des- 
cribed by Cunningham and Fergusson. “In one of 
them,” says Cunningham, “there is the representa- 
tions of a siege. . . .the soldiers wear a tight-fitting 
dress and kilt; the arms are a sword and bows and 
arrows. The swords are short and broad and tally 
exactly with the description of Megasthenes,” given 
above. The bas-reliefs represent nearly all the foot- 
soldiers as archers, which is in accord also with the 
statement of Melasthen^^. Some of them, Megas- 
thenes states, use darts instead of arrows. This is also 
confirmed by one of the bas-reliefs showing a soldier 
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covered by a shield and holding a dart horizontally, 
ready to laxmch it forward. The same dart is placed 
in one of the porter’s hands at the western gate. 
The most usual shield represented in the bas-reliefs 
is also long and narrow and rounded at the top, as 
described by Megasthenes. The shields of the cavalry 
were, according to Megaslhenes, smaller than those of 
the infantry. This is also the case throughout the 
bas-reliefs in which the horse-man’s shield is always 
about 2 ft . in length. 

The arms represented on the Bhilsa topes are 
bows and arrows, dagger, sword, spear with triangular 
head, axe, battle-axe, trident, infantry and cavalry 
shields. 

On another of the bas-reliefs at Sanchi is repre- 
sented a legend of Prince Siddhartha shooting an 
arrow which pierced an iron target. In the fore- 
ground of the picture are three warriors armed with 
Parthian bow and short straight sword of Roman 
shape, carried over the right shoulder; they also wear 
cross-straps for carrying their quivers. Drums and 
pipes accompany them. 

Indian Soldiers fighting in Europe. It may be 
noted that the valour of the Indian Army was known 
beyond the bounds of India in very early times. As 
early as 480 B.C. the army of Xerxes which invaded 
Greece comprised an Indian contingent clad in cotton 
garments (probably sHtra-kankata referred to by 
Kautilya, as mentioned above) and armed with 
cane bows and iron-tipped cane arrows. 

Parade. The infantry had to take a regular 
drilling and training. The king himself was to hold 
a review of troops every day at sunrise and witness 
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their military manoeuvres (Silpadarsanam kuryat, 
Silpayogyah kuryuli) [V. 3] . 

Strong points. One point of the infantry’s 
superiority to the other arms of the military is 
stated by Kautilya to be that the infantry is capable 
of taking up arms {mstravahanam) and of military 
exercises {vyayama) on all kinds of soil or 
ground (saTOadesa) and in all weathers, dry or wet 
(sar'ya-fcak). The horses, elephants, and chariots 
cannot operate in all weathers or on swampy soil 
[X.4]. 

Address to Soldiers. By way of encouraging the 
infantry in the field of battle, Kautilya suggests the 
delivery of the following inspiring speeches to them. 
The king should address his soldiers as follows: 
“I am a paid servant like yourselves; this coimtry is 
to be enjoyed (by me) together with you; you have 
to strike the enemy specified by me (Tulyaveta- 
nosmi; bhavadhhissaha bhogyamidnm rdjyam; mayd- 
bhihitah parobhihantavyah) [X. 3], 

His Minister and Priest should encourage the 
army by saying thus: “It is declared in the Vedas 
that the destiny which is attained by sacrificers pro- 
perly performing their sacrifices is the very destiny 
which lies in store for the brave” ( Vedeshvapyanu- 
sruyate — ‘satnaptadakshmanam yajn&namavabhri- 
theshu sa te gatir yd surdndm iti’ [Ib.] 

Again: ‘Beyond those places which Brahmanas 
desirous of getting into heaven attain by their sacri- 
fices and practice of penance are the places which 
brave men, losing their lives in righteom battles, are 
destined immediately to attain” (yd,n yajuasarnghais 
tapasa cha viprali svgrgakhiiiafi j^rachayaiscM 
yanti | 
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Kshanena tdnapyatiyanti iurah prdnan suyuddhe- 
shu parityaiantah 1 1 ) . 

“A soldier on the other hand is destined to go to 
hell and shall not receive the courtesy of proper 
funeral rites being performed at his death if he does 
not fight in return for the subsistence he owes to his 
master (Navam sardvam salilasya purnam 
susamskvvtwm darhhakritottanyam | 
tat tasya md bhunnarakam cha gaclichlied yo bhartri- 
pindasya krite na yuddhyet ] | ) . 

Astrologers and other followers of the king 
should infuse spirit into his army by pointing out the 
impregnable nature of its array and phalanx and they 
should also frighten the enemy (Vyuhasampadd 
kdrtdntikadischdsya vargah sarvajnadaivasamyogd- 
khydpandbhydm svapaksham uddharshayet\ para- 
paksham chodvejayet j ) . 

Soothsayers and court-bards should describe 
heaven as the destination of the brave and hell for 
the timid. They should also extol the caste, corpo- 
ration, family, deeds and character of the soldiers 
(sutamdgadhdh surdndm svargamasvargam bJilru- 
ndm jdtisamghakulakarmavrittastavam cha yodhd- 
ndm varnayeyuh) . 

Spies, carpenters, and astrologers should pro- 
claim promptly the success of their own operations 
and the failure of those of the enemy (Satrikavardhaki 
mauhurtikdh svakarmasiddhimasiddhim pareshdm) . 

Sewards. Lastly, the Commander-in-chief used 
to declare the rewards and honours graded according 
to the value of the feats performed or the triumphs 
achieved. These were 100,000. (panas) for slaying 
the hostile king, 50,000 for slaying his Commahdar- 
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in-chief and heir-apparent, 10,000 for the chief of 
the brave, 5000 for the commander of an elephant or 
a chariot-division, 1000 for the commandant of a 
cavalry division, 100 for the leader of the infantry 
('patti-mukhya) , 20 for bringing a head and twice 
the pay in addition to whatever is seized [X. 3] 

Cavalry. The special woi'k of cavalry in a battle 
is stated by Kautilya to be the supervision of the dis- 
cipline of the army, lengthening its line, protection of 
its sides, first attack, turning the movement of the 
army, pursuit and the like [X. 4] . 

Superintendent of Horses (Asvadhyaksha) . Horses 
were so necessary and important for Chandragupta’s 
army that there was a department of Government 
to look after their recruitment and proper training. 
The Superintendent of horses had to keep a register 
of horses; classify them according to their breed, 
age, colour, and size etc; to provide for their stabling, 
fix their diets, arrange for their breaking and train- 
ing and the treatment of their diseases by veterinary 
surgeons. 

Recruitment. The hoi’ses of Chandragupta’s 
cavalry, considering its numerical strength, had to be 
recruited from various places which are thus named 
by Kautilya [II. 30]: Kamboja [Afghanistan, the 
Kaofu of Hiuen-Tsang] , Sindhu (Sind) Aratta 
(Panjab), Vanayu (Arabia), Balhika [Balkh], 
Sauvira (Sind or Indus delta), Papeya, and Taitala 
(unknown) . ‘Western horses’ in general are highly 
prized in the MaMhharcta, but those of Sindhu and 
Kamboja are mdst mentioned [Mhh. HI. 71, 12]. 
Equally famous were the steeds from Balhi [Mhh, 
I, 221, 51; V. 86, 6., etc.] 
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Stabling. The mettle of horses was tested by 
certain measurements of parts of its body as stated 
by Kautilya. Stables were built in conformity to 
the rules of hygiene and health. There were also 
strict regulations governing the horse’s diet under 
different conditions^ 

Training. War-horses received special and 
regular training in the various movements required 
on the battle field. 

Veterinary Surgeons. The Superintendent had 
to report the diseases of horses. The Veterinary 
Surgeons had not only to treat those diseases but also 
to see that the physical growth of the animal was 
harmonious. Errors in treatment were punished 
[ 11 . 30 ]. 

Greek Account of Equipment. The equipment of 
the cavalry has been thus described by Arrian 
[Indica, Chap. XIY]: “The Indians do not put 
saddles on their horses nor do they curb them with 
their bits, but they fit on, round the extremity of the 
horses’ mouth, a circular piece of stitched row ox-hide 
studded with pricks of iron or brass pointing inwards 
but not very sharp. Within the horse’s mouth is a 
piece of iron like dart to which the reins are fasten- 
ed.” This, however, contradicts the statement of 
Megasthenes [McCrindle, Frag. XXXX] who says 
that “it is the practice of Indians to control their horses 
with bit and bridle and to make them move at a 
measured pace, and in a straight course. They 
neither, however, gaU their tongue by the use of 
spiked muzzles nor tortui’e the roof of their mouth.” 
Megasthenes is also supported by the Sanchi sculp- 
tui'es which show how perfect was the headgear of 
the horses at the time. 
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The War-chariots. These were important factors 
of the army. Their functions in war are thus des- 
cribed by Kautilya [X, 4]. “Protection of the army; 
repelling the attack made by all the four constituents 
of the enemy’s army; seizing and abandoning (posi- 
tions) during the time of battle; restoring a broken 
array or phalanx, breaking the compact array of the 
enemy’s army, frightening, inspiring awe by magnifi- 
cence and sound” (Svahalamksha chaturangahala- 
pratishedhah samgrame grahanam, mokshanam 
bhinnasandhanam ahhinnabhedanam trasanam au- 
daryam bhimaghoshas-cketi^ rathakarmani) . 

Superintendent of Chariots: (Rathadhyaksha) . 

As pointed out by Megasthenes, there was a separate 
Department of the V/ar Office charged with the duty 
of maintaining the efficiency of the chariot as an ele- 
ment of the army. The Head of the Department was 
called the Superintendent of chariots (Rathd^ 
dhyaksha) whose functions have been detailed by 
Kautilya [11. 33]. He had primarily to attend to the 
construction of the diariots according to standard 
sizes corresponding to seven different kinds of chariots 
then in use. The war-chariots (samgrdmika or 
parapumhhiydnika) were ten purushas (probablji 
~7V2 ft) in height and 6 hastas or 9 ft. in width. 
The chariot manufactmers had to be adequately paid. 
The next important duty of the Superintendent was 
to maintain the efficiency of the training of the 
diariotmen in shooting airows, hurling missiles and 
darts, charioteerii^, controlling the steeds, and, gener- 
ally fighting from the chariot [Ib.]. 

Defeat of Poms. Poros depended largely upon 
his chariots in his r^istance of Alexander and the 
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following description of Ms chariots by Curtins 
[VIII. 14] is very interesting reading: “Each chariot 
was drawn by four horses and carried six men, of 
whom two were shield-bearersj two archers posted 
on each side of the chariot, and the other two chario- 
teers as well as men at arms; for when the fighting 
was at close quarters they dropped their reins and 
hurled dart after dart against the enemy.” 

Kautilya [11. 33] also requires the chariot war- 
riors to be skilled in the art of shooting arrows (ishu) 
and hurling clubs and cudgels (astrapraharana) . 

But, “on this particular day,” continues Curtius, 
“the chariots proved to be scarcely of any service, for 
the rain had m^de the ground slippery and unfit for 
horses to ride over, while the chariots kept sticking 
in the muddy sloughs and proved almost immovable 
from their great weight.” 

Thus the cause of the defeat of Poros was the 
unsuitability of the ground for the chariots which, 
according to Kautilya, would work best on the land 
which is free from mounds and wet lands and which 
affords space for turning (Toymaydsraymatl nirut- 
khdtim kedarahind vydvartanasamartheU rathdimm- 
atikiyak [X. 4] . The time also was unsuitable, 
for chariots work best in the dry season (Varshaii 
maruprdyam) [IX. 1]. The space and time suitable 
for chariots are also indicated in the Mahdhhdrata 
(apanka-garta-rahita rathahhumik prasasyate) 
[SdntiP.XKlV]. 

A Vyuha of Chariots. It may be noted that a 
Vyuha of chariots or a regiment of charioteers wMch 
may be teken to be the unit of this branch of the army 
is stated by Kautilya [X. 5J to comprise 45 charidtsj 
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each of which was drawn by five horses. Tiius be- 
sides the chariots, this section of tlie army is calcu- 
lated to consist of 225 horses, 675 warriors, and an- 
other 675 servants (padagopa). 

It is also calculated that there should be 
three men or foot soldiers to oppose a horse 
‘ yuddha) and 15 soldiers to oppose one chariot. Five 
hoi’ses are again to be pitted against one elephant 
while there will be require'd 15 servants for attend- 
ing the horse, chariot, and elephant [Ib.] 

The Chariot in Sculptare. The representations of 
old Indian chariots appear on the Sanchi bas-reliefs 
which show the car on two wheels, with sixteen 
spokes to each wheel, with a cubicle body open 
behind and drawn by two horses. There is also one 
long pole in the middle, curving upward near the neck 
of the horses with two short shafts on the sides reach- 
ing only as far as the flanks but thei-e is no yoke. 
There is barely accomodation in the car for two per- 
sons to stand or sit side by side. The car in the 
sculpture, however, is used for religious purposes. 
The whip is also delineated at Sanchi and is shown 
as a stiff leather, though attached to a short handle. 

The Elephants-of"war. The elephant force was 
of great importance for on that depended the victory 
of kings and the destruction of the enemy’s army as 
Stated by Kautilya (hastipradhano vijayo rajnam 
[11. 2] ; hastipradhano hi paranikavadha iti) [VII. II] . 
This is also echoed by Megasthenes in his reference 
to ^ephants ‘turning the scale of victory.’ 

Sfepng points. The special work of the elephants 
in war has been fiius stated by Kaufilya; “Marching 
in the front (Puroydruim) [ marching where there are 
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no roads (akritamarga) ^ places of shelter or landing 
places along rivers; protecting the flanks; crossing the 
rivers; penetrating into places rendered inaccessible 
by bushes and shrubs; breaking through the phalanx 
of the enemy’s army (samb&dha) ; setting fire to the 
enemy’s camp and quenching it in one’s own; capa- 
ble of achieving victory by itself without the help of 
other limbs of the army (ekangavijaya) ; restoxing 
the broken phalanx and breaking through that of 
the enemy (bhimiasandhanam ahhinnabhedanam) ; 
protection against danger (vyasane tmnam); tramp- 
ling down the enemy forces (ahhighata), terrorising 
the army (uibHsMM); inspiring terror (trasanam); 
giving an imposing appearance to the army (audar- 
yam=samyamahatvam); capturing (grahanam) the 
enemy’s soldiers and releasing (mokshanam) one’s 
own; destruction of ramparts (s&la), gates (dvara), 
towers (aftdZafco) and the rooms over them; -and 
carrying treasure” [X. 4], In another passage [11. 2], 
Kautilya points out that elephants being of stupend- 
ous bodies (atipramd'msanrdh) are capable of 
breaking through the enemy’s phalanx (paramka- 
vyuhapramardanam) , destroying his fortifications 
(Durga) and his capital (Skandhdvdra) , besides 
other destructive feats. 

Time of Operation. The time suitable for the 
operation of elephants was all seasons of the year 
except the hot season when “elephants profusely pers- 
pire causing injury to their skin and leprosy 
(kushthino). When they cannot have bath in 
water and cannot profusely drink water, they are 
consumed by an inner heat (antamvakshdrdh) and 
become blind (andhtbhamnti) [IX. I]. Therefore, 
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the elephants should be employed on expeditions in a 
v/ell-watsred country (prabhutodake dese) and when 
it rains (varshati). 

Place. As to the place suitable for the operation 
of elephants, Kautilya [X. 4] prescribes as follows; 
“Accessible hills (gamyasaik), low-lying swamps 
(nimnavishama) and uneven ground with trees which 
can be pulled down, %vith plants that can be uprooted, 
and which is not boggy and broken into holes and pits 
(panhahhanguradarana-hvnd) ; also that which is 
full of dust (pdmiu) , mud (kardama) , swamps, grass, 
and weeds, and free from the obstruction of the 
branches of big trees [X. 4] . 

Superintendent of Mepliants (Hastyadhyaksha) 
[11.31,32]. The training and efficiency of elephants 
as a fighting force were looked after by a special branch 
of the War Office, as pointed out by Megasthenes. The 
Department was presided over by an official called 
the Superintendent of Elephants (Hastyadhyalcsha) 
assisted by a regular staff of subordinate officers who 
attended to the manifold duties and operations 
necessary for the rearing up of an adequate elephant 
force for the State. 

Kecrnitment. Firstly, there was the work of 
recruiting the elephants from various places and keep- 
ing the wild animals in specially appointed forests 
or preserves. Elephants came from the follow- 
ing places: (1) Kalihga, (2) Ahga, (3) Prachya 
(eastern India), (4) Chedi, (5) Karuia, (6) DaSarna, 
'(7) Aparanta (western India)', (8) Surashtra and 
(9) Pafichanada (j^njaby, 

Superintendeni of Hephant forests (Nagavand- 
dhyakshtt.) 111.2'j. The elephant-forests or preserves 
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were under the control of the superintendent called the 
Nagavanadhyaksha with staff of assistants called the 
Nagavanapdlas who controlled the approaches to and 
from the forests. 

' ElepkaHit-Traiiiers. Secondly, there was ffie 
capture and training of wild elephants requiring an- 
other set of officers having special knowledge and 
experience of that difficult work. These were elephant- 
drivers (Hastipaka), boundary-guards (Saimika), 
foresters (¥ ana-char aka) , those who slip nooses round 
the legs of the elephant (Pdda-pasifca) , and the 
elephant-trainers (Anlkastha) [11. 2]. The trai- 
ners had to perform the important initial function of 
discriminating between elephants which were worthy 
of capture and those which were not so for disease or 
other defects such as extreme youth (vikka), disease 
(vyadhita) , pregnancy or having young ones to suckle 
(garhhim and dhcnuka) and the smallness 
(mudha) or absence of tusks (maikwr}a) [II. 31]. 

Capture of Elepiiants: Khedda. Female elephants 
were used in the capture of elephants (Hasti- 
handhaki) which were pursued by the traces of their 
dung and urine, their foot marks, the places of rest 
or the damage caused by them in their course 
(kulapdtoddeiena) . The mode of capture has been 
described by Megasthenes: it was to place a few 
female elephants in an enclosure with a surrounding 
deep trench into which the wild animals found their 
way by a bridge to be subsequently withdrawn. 

Stabling Staff. Thirdly, there were the stabling 
arrangements requiring a special stabling staff which 
included among others the physician (Chikitsaka) , 
the trainer (ilwfeastha), the mahout ej^ert 
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(^roliaka) or ordinary (Adhorana), the groom 
(Hastipaka) , the attendant (Aupachdrika) , the cook 
(Vidhapachaka) , the grass-supplier (Ydvasika), the 
guard (Kutlrakshaka) and those who look after the 
animal at night (AupaMyika) [11. 32]. These 
regulated the diet and tlie daily necessities (such as 
bathing exercise, training and rest) of the animals. 

Military Training: Fourthly, there was the 
important work of giving the State elephants, especi- 
ally those meant for war (sanndhya) , a proper train- 
ing for which regular expert assistance was needed. 
They had to be trained in all the movements necessary 
in war (sdmgrdrnika) such as rising, bending or 
jumping (upasthana), turning (samvartana) , killing 
or capturing (vadhavadha) , fighting with other 
elephants (hastiyuddha) and even assailing forts and 
cities (ndgamyanmm) [11. 31; 32]. 

Riders. According to Megasthenes [Frag. 
XXXV], the war elephant, “either in what is called 
the tower, or on his bare back, in sooth, carries three 
fighting men of whom two shoot from the side while 
one shoots from behind. There is also a fourth man 
who carries in his hand the goad wherewith he 
guides the animal much in the same way as the pilot 
and captain of a ship direct its course with the helm.’' 

Ihus quite a variety of officers co-operated for 
the rearing up of a good breed of elephants to serve in 
war. The contribution of the elephants to the fight- 
ing force of the emph-e imder Chandragupta was not 
inconsiderable. 

Eastern India Home of Elephants. I'rom a com- 
parison of the contemporary armies of India which 
we have referred to above, it is evident that the army 
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under Chandragupta was an advance upon them in 
respect of elephants, in the recruiting and training of 
which the east, i.e. Magadha, had the pre-eminence, 
according to the unanimous testimony of the Indian 
records (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 266] . We 
may recall in this connection the mention by 
Kautilya of Pmckya (the east) as the region which 
supplied the best elephants, and also a passage of the 
Mahdhhamta [XII. 101] which, in comparing the 
military skill attained by different peoples, points out 
the pre-eminence of the Prachyas at elephant-fight- 
ing. With this we may also compare the statement 
ascribed to Megasthenes [Ancient India, p. 118] that 
the largest elephants in all the land were those called 
the Praisian i.e., of the land of the Prasii or eastern 
people, the Magadhans. 

Admiralty: Superintendent of SMpping (Ndvh- 
dhyaksha ) . We have now dealt with the main divisions 
of the army and shall close our account by a refer- 
ence to the Board of Admiralty which, according to 
Megasthenes, was a department of the War-Office of 
Chandragupta. The evidence on the Mauryan Navy 
is rather scanty. According to Kautilya, the Admi- 
ralty was the portfolio of an officer called the 
Superintendent of ships and boats who had to deal 
with all matters relating to War. The use of vessels in 
war first shows itself in the campaigns of Alexander 
who effected his passage across the Indus [V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, p. 55.] and the 
Hydaspes [Ib.] by means of his flotilla of boate. 
Arrian notes (my History of Indian Shipping, 
p. 102] the construction of dock-yards and the 
contribution of galleys of 30 oars and of transport 
C,M.-37 
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vessels by the tribe called Xathroi. The construc- 
tion of ships was the monopoly o£ the State but the 
ships were let out on hire (Strabo, XV. 46]. This is 
confirmed by Kautilya [11. 28]. It was the duty of 
die Admiralty to pursue and destroy piratical boats 
and ships (himsrikah) as well as those from an 
enemy’s country (amitravishayatigah) . Tlie 
Admiralty in fact policed the rivers and sea-shore. 
They had also to collect all tolls levied at ferries, 
harbour, dues, and customs, but they were bound to 
offer free passage to “men who were engaged to carry 
things (provisions and orders) to the army” [Ib.]. 
Thus boats were needed not so much for actual fight- 
ing as for purposes of transport of arms and provisions 
for the army along water-ways. 

Policy. The vast military resources of the 
empire were to be applied with reference to a policy 
aiming at two objectives called (1) §ama, enjoyment 
in security of results achieved by (2) Vydydma or 
effort [VI. 2]. 

These two aims, again, depended upon the six-fold 
Policy called Shadgunyam comprising (1) Sandhi or 
Panabandha, agreement between States with pledges 
or guarantees; (2) Vigraha or Apakdra, war; (3) 
Asana or IJpekshaim, neutrality; (4) Ydna or Ahhyu- 
chchaya, expedition based on a collection of materials 
of war preparation; (5) Sarhsraya or Pardr- 
pmam, seeking a shelter of a more powerful king by 
surrendering money or hostages; (6) DvaidMbhdva, 
making peace with, one and war with another 
[Vn. , 

The resuiy to follow frora this six-fold policy are 
the three conditions for fhe State: Kshayali or dec- 
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line, stationary state; and Vnddhi, expan- 
sion. 

• The condition of the State will depend upon its 
policy, good (naya) or bad (apanaya) , and also upon 
luck (daiva) , good (aya) , or had (anaya) ^ 

The ideal king must aim at Vriddhi, expansion 
of his territory, which he must achieve as a conqueror, 
(Vijigishu) . 

His success (Siddhi) wili depend upon his 
strength (Sakti). 

§dkti is of three kinds: that of (ly Wisdom 
(jMnabalam) and counsel (mantrasakti) , (2) 

Resources, material and mihtary (koiadandahalath 
prahhu-sakti) and (3) Determination (vikrama- 
balam utsdha-saktih [VI. 1] . 

The sphere of apphcation of the sixth-fold policy 
is what is called the Circle of States with which the 
king cultivates relations, friendly, or unfriendly 
(Shadgunyasya prakriti-maTiddiam yonih) [VI. 2]. 

These foreign relations are thus differentiated: 

The neighbouring king is to be treated as the 
enemy. His neighbour is the friend. Other Powers 
will be the enemy’s ally, and the allies of the king, or 
the conqueror’s allies, and the allies of the enemy’s 
allies. 

There is also the Madhyama king between the 
conqueror and his enemy, who may help either. 

And, lastly, there is the neutral (udoMna) king. 

Ihe programme of conquest laid down is, first, 
to seke the enemy’s territory and then that of the 
Madhyama and of Uddsina [XIII. 4] . 

This is the first way of conquest (eshah 
prathamo mdrgah prithivlm jetvim)^ : : 
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Where there is no Madhyama or Udaslna State 
and the conqueror is left to deal with the enemy by 
himself, he is to attempt conquest by his own 
superior power being applied first to win over the 
enemy’s Ministers and, later, his army, and then 
vSecure his treasury (m'iprakritlh amdtyddln sadhayet] 
Tata uttarah prakritth koiadandddikah) . This is the 
second way of conquest. 

Where there is no Circle of States (Mandala) to 
be conquered, he should conquer his friend by his 
enemy or his enemy by his friend by a war between 
them so as to weaken both and conquer both. This 
is the third way. 

Or he may, with the help of his ally, subdue his 
enemy, and, with his power doubled, subdue the 
second, and with power trebled, the third, long. 
This is the fourth way to conquest. 

He must behave as a coriqueror (jitva cha prithi- 
vtm) by ruling by Dharma or Law [Ib.]. 

He is to ‘cover the defects of the conquered king 
by his own virtues and by doubling his own virtues 
by good administration, by concessions (anugrdha), 
remissions (parthara), gifts (dana) and honours 
(mdna), and thus contribute to the contentment and 
good of his new subjects {prakritipriyahitdni anuvar- 
teta).’ He is advised to adopt the manners and 
customs (sila), dress (nesha) , language (hhasha) , and. 
laws (aehdra) of the conquered peoples. He should 
respect their religion, social institutions (samaja) 
and festivals (wfsaua). Efis spies (Satrinah) will 
report to the leaders of the people in different locali- 
ties (desa), villages (grdma), castes Q&ti) and 
corporations (sangha) on the injuries inflicted on the 
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country (apachara) by the enemy, and on his own 
power, affection for them, and measures for their 
welfare. He is to honour their gods, and reward the 
men of letters (Vidyasura) , the orators {Vdkyamra) 
the religious people {Dharmamra) by gifts of land, 
goods, and remissions of taxes. He should celebrate 
his conquest by a general gaol-delivery (sarvahan- 
dhaTiamokshanam) and sanction the maintenance of 
the destitute, the helpless and the diseased. He is 
to prohibit the slaughter of animals for half a month 
during the period of Chaturmdsya (July to Septem- 
ber) , for four nights at the time of full moon, and for 
a night on the day of the nakshatra marking the 
king’s birth and his conquest of the coxmtry (raja- 
nakshatra, and deia-nakshatra, as explained by the 
commentator). He should, finally, adopt all mea- 
sures necessary to ensure his safety and conquest in a 
new country by dealing effectively with all sources 
of mischief and discontent [XII. 5]. 

No better maxims and principles can be thought 
of for empire-building for an emperor like Chandra- 
gupta Matirya who had to deal with so many com- 
munities of different social systems and religions 
making up his vast empire comprising the foreigners 
or Yonas at its north-western end and, in the rest of 
the empire, within India proper, peoples in different 
stages of social evolution from the aboriginal peoples, 
forest-tribes (the Atavikas) and nomads, up to the 
cultured classes (the Aryas) brought up under the 
Varmsrama-dharma system at the top of the social 
structure. It was only a wide principle of synthesis 
and comprehension, as enunciated by Kautilya for the 
Digvijayz emperor, which could accommodate within 
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its extensive range so many differences and such a 
large amount of diversity so as to reconcile them in 
a composite whole and weld them together as parts of 
a common political system or empire. Kautilya and 
Chandragupta thus rank as India’s first empire-buil- 
ders by virtue of both sound imperial theory and 
practice. They founded their empire on the stable 
and broad basis of complete cultural freedom for all 
its communities, respect for their differences in langu- 
age, custom, and creed, and protection of all their 
rights, social, religious, and linguistic, which make up 
communal integrity. 



CHAPTER XI 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Social System: Castes. Society was based on tHe 
orthodox Brahminical system which divided it among 
four principal castes (varnas) as already described, 
together with many lower castes (avara-vama) 
[VI. 1; m II]. 

Mixed Castes. There was also in the country 
any number of mixed castes (antardla) as the 
outcome of marriages between persons of differ- 
ent castes. The fruits of such inter-marri- 
age between them are thus mentioned by 
Kautilya [III. 7] : (1) Offspring of anuloma marri- 
age: Ambashtha, Nishada or Parasava (of Brahmin 
father) ; Ugra (of Kshatriya father) ; Sudra (of 
Vaisya father) ; (2) offspring of pratiloma marriage: 
Ayogava, Kshatta, and Chandala (of Sudra father); 
Magadha and Vaidehaka (of Vai%a father); and 
Suta (of Kshatriya father). 

Offspring of further mixtures are thus stated; 
The son of an Ugra by a Nishada woman is called 
Kukkutaka; of a Nishada by an Ugra woman Pulkasa; 
of an Ambashtha by a Vaidehaka woman, Vaina; of 
a Vaidehaka by an Ambashtha woman, Kustlava; of 
an Ugra by a Kshatta woman, Svapdka. 

Ascendancy of Brahminism. It is to be recalled 
that “the Mauryan empire”, as F. W. Thomas puts it 
[Camhfidge History, I. 484] , “began with a Brahmah, 
as well as a national reaction,” and, under KautilyS’s 
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leadersHp, regulated society by the rules of Varna- 
sramadharma, as explained above. ^Tlie apex of this 
society was the Brahmana who, as Purohita, and the 
king’s preceptor, influenced politics and administra- 
tion to a very large extent, and legislation as a mem- 
ber of the Parishad. His social position of pre-emin- 
ence was recognised by laws exempting him from 
taxation and confiscation, from corporal punishment 
and the death penalty, branding and banishment 
being in his case the ultima ratio [IV. 8]. But all 
this social honour was due to the fact that he hardly 
belonged to the society as such: he was in the world 
but not of it. “His true office wms study and teaching, 
and his proper abode was the forest hermitage where 
he maintained the sacred fires and lived for another 
world” [Cambridge History,] [Jb.]. 

But such a social order was now threatened by 
the growth of heterodox and proselytising sects like 
Jainism, Buddhism, and many others mentioned in 
the literature of the times [See writer’s Hindu Civiliza- 
tion, pp. 222-26], which were threatening its founda- 
tions by organising brotherhoods of ascetics (pravra- 
jita). Accordingly, we can well understand why 
Kautilya, as the champion of the Brahminical system, 
does not at all look with favour upon premature renun- 
ciation of the world and of the obligations of domestic 
life without tlie formal sanction of legal authorities 
(cf. aprichchhya dharmasthan in IL 1) and without 
provision for son and wife (jmtraddram aprativi- 
dh&ya) [lb.]. He even forbids giving any quarter 
in the villages to such unlicensed ascetics for fear of 
disturbance to rural society (na janapadam upani- 
viseta) [Ib.l. J 
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“Accordingly, we see in the Maury an age the 
beginning of a stage of concentration, in which only a 
few great sects could maintain themselves by the side 
of a settled Brahma^a orthodoxy. And this was a 
natiu’al corollary of a great empire” [Cambridge 
History, Ib.] 

Greek accoants of Hindu Society: Confusion 
between Caste am! Craft. It is not at all a matter of 
surprise that the Greek notices of Hindu Society do 
not show a complete comprehension of a system 
which is rather singular and sti*ange to foreigners. 
Megasthenes, and the Greek writers after him, des- 
cribe the seven ‘classes’ of India by a confusion 
between castes proper and the crafts associated with 
them. “But his seven classes may truly reflect”, as 
Bevan well points out [lb. 409], “the various acti- 
vities which a Greek resident at Pataliputra could 
see going on round about him in the fourth century 
B.C.” 

The Bralunin as seen by Megasthenes. It is, 
however, possible to separate the Greek accounts of 
caste ;from (those of the occupations followed by the 
different classes of people with which they are mix- 
ed up, or the different occupations followed by the 
same caste. 

Megasthenes has recorded the foUqwing obser- 
vations on Brahmins as a caste: 

He calls the Bi’ahmins “philosophers who are 
first in rank but form the smallest class in point of 
number” [Frag. XXXHI]. 

But we owe to Strabo [XX. i, 58-60] a fuller 
account of what Megasthenes has recorded on tiae 

subject: 

G,M— ^ 
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‘Braelmianes’. “The philosophers are of two 
kinds: (1) Brachmanes and (2) Sarmanes. The 
Brachmanes are the best esteemed, for they have a 
more consistent dogmatic system.” 

Studentship. (As students) they “have their 
abode in a grove in front of the city within a mode- 
rate-sized enclosure. They live in a simple style, 
and lie on beds of rushes or (deer) skins. They 
abstain from animal food and sexual pleasures, and 
spend their time in listening to serious discourse.” 

Householder’s State, “After living in this 
manner for seven-and4hirty years, each individual 
retires to his own property, where he lives for the 
rest of the days in ease and security. 

“They then array themselves in fine muslin, and 
wear a few trinkets of gold on their fingers and in 
their ears. They eat flesh, but not that of animals 
employed in labour. They abstain from hot and 
highly seasoned food.” 

This is a description of the first Asrama of life, 
that of the Brahmachari, followed by that of the 
householder. Only there is a mistake in taking the 
period of studentship at 37 years, which is exceptional 
and is the limit contemplated by Manu [III 1]. 
Here Megasthenes also shows his ignorance of the 
Hindu division of life into four asramas. 

Megasthenes also indicates the occupations fol- 
lowed by the BrahmiiK of the day. 

Occupations. They serve as priests “private 
persons who wish to offer sacrifices or perform other 
sacred rites.”' -'V 

Tliey also “are employed publicly by kings at 
what is called the Great Synod where, at the begin- 
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ning of the new year, all the philosophers ai’e gathered 
together, and any philosopher who may have com- 
mitted any useful suggestion to writing, or observed 
any means for improving the crops and the cattle, or 
for promoting the public interest, declares it pub- 
licly.” 

Diodorus, in liis epitome of Megasthenes, puts the 
matter a little differently. 

He says that “in requital of their services (as 
priests) , they receive valuable gifts and privileges.” 

“To the people of India at large they also render 
great benefits when, gathered together at the begin- 
ning of the year, they forewarn the assembled multi- 
tudes about droughts and wet weather, and also about 
propitious winds and diseases, and other topics capa- 
ble of profiting the hearers. Thus the people and the 
sovereign, learning beforehand what is to happen, 
always make adequate provision against a coming 
deficiency, and never fail to prepare beforehand what 
will help in time of need.” 

Arrian also observes as follows on the same sub- 
ject: “The sophists are not so numerous as the others, 
but hold the supreme place of dignity and honour; 
for they are under no necessity of doing any bodily 
labour at all or of contributing from the produce of 
their labour anything to the common stock, nor, 
indeed, is any duty absolutely binding on them, 
except to perform the sacrifice offered to the gods on 
behalf of the State.” 

Sarmanes (Sramams) . To return now to the 
other class of philosophers called Sarmanes by Megas- 
thenes; Strabo says: “As to the Sarmanes, Hie most 
highly honoured nre called Hyhhioi, ‘forestnijwellem’ 
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{vana/prasthas or vanavdsins). They live in the 
forests on leaves of trees and wild fruits, and wear 
garments made from the bark of trees. They also 
abstain from sexual intercom^se and from wine.” 
According to Clemens, “they neither live in cities nor 
even in houses. They wear barks of trees and live on 
acorns. They neither marry nor beget children.” 
This description corresponds to Brahmacharis who 
preferred to remain as such through life, and were 
called Naishthika-Brahmachuns. 

The term Sarmanes stands for Sanslcrit Srama- 
srwis which was then a general term for ascetics, 
whether Buddhist or non-Buddhist, though by ihe 
time of Asoka the tei’m was used exclusively for 
Buddhist monks or Bhikshus. 

As Bevan points out: “It has been thought that 
we have in the Sarmanes ot Megasthenes the first 
mention of Buddhists by Western writers. In the 
description, however, there is nothing distinctively 
Buddhist and the term Sramana is used in Indian 
literature of non-Buddhist sects. If, therefore, the 
people to whom Megasthenes heard the term applied 
were Buddhists, he must have known so little about 
them that he could only describe them by features 
which were equally found in various sorts of Hindu 
holy men. His description applies to Brahmin 
ascetics rather than to Buddhists” [Cambridge His- 
tory, I. 420], 

It will appear from the description of these 
SramartMS that they were Brahmins of the third and 
fourth Asramos of life and known as Parivrdjakas 
and Sannydsts. 

Cautama, in bi$ Dharma-sutra, calls a man of 
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the third asrama a Bhikshu who is described as (1) 
Anichaya, devoid of store of articles and (2) tfrdhva/- 
retd, devoid of desire for sexual intercourse (as 
stated also by Megasthenes) ; and a man of the fourth 
dsrmtxa, a Vaikhdnasa, who should (as Megasthenes 
also says) , live in the forest (vane) , subsist on roots 
and fruits, and wear only bark and skin (cMrajina) 
[III and X]. 

Baudhayana and Apastamba use the term 
Parivraj§ika for the fourth asrama and also the term 
Sannyadi. 

Their occupations. The Greek writers tell of the 
activities of these ascetics or Sramanas, 

> ..“They communicate with the kings who con- 
sult them by messengers regarding the causes of 
things, and v/ho, through them, worship and suppli- 
cate the deity. 

“Some of them are physicians engaged in the 
study of the natee of man. They effect cures rather 
by regulating diets than by tire use of medicines. Of 
medicines, they attach greater value to those applied 
externally than to drugs. The remedies most 
esteemed are ointments and plasters. All others 
they consider to be in a great measure pernicious in 
their nature. 

“They, too, like Brahmans, train themselves to 
enditrance, both by undergoing active toil, and by 
the endurance of pain, so that they remain for a 
whole day motionlesss in one fixed attitude.” 

As Elphinstone points out: “The habits of these 
physicians seem to correspond with those of Brah- 
mans of the fourth stage.” 

And McCrindle also idshtly remarks: “It is 
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Buddha should never have been expressly noticed by 
the Greek authors, though it had existed for two 
centuries before Alexander. The only explanation 
is that the appeai'ance and manners of its followers 
wei'e not so peculiar so as to enable a foi’eigner to 
distinguish them from the mass of the people.” 

Strabo further says about their habits that “they 
do not live in the open air. They live on rice and 
meal, which they can always get for the mere asking, 
or receive from those who entertain them as 
guests in their houses.” 

They are also stated to cultivate “a knowledge 
of Pharmacy.” 

Some of these Sarmanes again are stated to be 
“diviners, sorcerers, and adepts in the rites and cus- 
toms relating to the dead, who go about .begging both 
in villages and towns.” 

Some of these again “are of superior culture and 
refinement and inculcate superstitions which they 
consider favourable to piety and holiness of life.” 

Women. “Women pursue philosophy with some 
of them, but abstain from sexual intercourse.” We 
may instance the case of the Upanishadic Eishi, 
Yajnavalkya, whose wife Maitreyi followed her hus- 
band from home into the forest in the pursuit of 
highest philosophy. 

, Praranai (Pramanikas) . Strabo [VI. 22] men- 
tions a third class of Philosophers whom he calls the 
Pramnai. “They are philosophers opposed to the 
Brachmanes and are contentious and proud of argu- 
ment. They ridicule the Brachmanes who study 
physiology and astronomy as fools and impostors. 
Some of them are called the Pramnai of ibe motoa- 






seven-and4iiirty; years. 

“Woinen live in society without sexual 

commerce. 

“The Pramnai of the city live in towns, and wear 
muslin robes, while those of the coimtry clothe them- 
selves with skins of fawns or antelopes.” 


in the open air, to enjoy the sunshine, and, during 
the summer, when the heat is too powerful, in 
meadows and low grounds under large trees. 

“They live upon the fruits which each season 
produces, and on the bark of trees — ^the bark being 
no less sweet and nutritious than the fruit of the 

he singular fact that 
“the sophists could be from any caste; for the life of 
the Sophist is hot an easy one, but the hard^t of all.” 
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This shows that the life of a Sminyasl was open to 
persons of all castes, because the Sannyasl, in renounc- 
ing the world, and all social ties, was beyond the rules 
of caste. This also points to the liberality of 
Hinduism which makes no distinctions of caste in the 
life spiritual. 

Buddliists. Lastly, we owe to Clemens of 
Alexandria the following statement: 

“Among the Indians are those philosophers also 
who follow die precepts of Boutta whom they honour 
as a god on account of his extraordinary sanctity.” 
As Coiebrooke has pointed out, “here the followers 
of the Buddha are clearly distinguished from the 
Brachmanes and the Sramanes” (cited by 
McCrindle) . 

These various descriptions of the highest 
intellectual and cultured classes of India whom the 
Greeks severally call Philosophers, Sophists, Brach- 
manes, Sarmanes, the Pramnai, the Gymnetai, and 
followers of the Boutta (Buddha) may be taken to be 
descriptions of the various classes of ascetics, Brah- 
minical and non-Brahminical, Buddhist, Jain and the 
like. 

Pre-Buddhist Ascetics. India in the fourth 
century B.C. and, indeed, since the rise of Jainism 
and Buddhism in the fifth century B.C., had been noted 
for the multiplicity of its schools and sects of ascetics. 
Their forerunners were the wandering ascetics of the 
Vedic days, the Charakm, and, later, the Parivrdjakas, 
followed by pre-Buddhistic seels like the Ajluikos 
(who went about naked, the Nirgranthas (of scanty 
clothing), the JatUakas, md the like. In the 
Dialogues of the, Buddha f 11. 1651, the ascetics of 
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different oi’ders are described under the general name, 
Samana-Brdhmdm,^ leaders in religious life (ganino)’ 
a name occuring very often in the Edicts of Asoka. 
The Anguttam [IV. 35] mentions two classes of 
ascetics whom it calls Parivrdjakas: (1) Brdhmana 
and (2) Aimatitthiya,i.e., othernon-Buddhist ascetics., 
The Brdhmana Parivrdjakas are characterised as 
Vadasila, disputatious [Sutta Nipdta, 382], Vitandas 
and Lokdyatas, Sophists, casuists and materialists 
[Chullavaqga, V. 3, 2], and the like. The situation 
is well summed up in the Udana [pp. 66-7, ed. Pali 
Text Society]: “Samhahula ndndtitthiyd Samana- 
Brdhmand Parihhdjakd nand-ditthikd ndndditthu 
nissayanissitd: there were very many , and various, 
sectaries of &ramanas and Brdhmanas, all Parivrd- 
jakas, followers of different Ditjkhis, Darsanas or 
systems, and organisations.” 

Pramanikas. Regarding the class of philosophers 
decribed by Strabo under the name of Pramnai “on 
the basis of some other source than Megasthenes,” 
Bevan rightly points out that “the people intended 
are undoubtedly the Pramanikas, the followers of the 
various philosophical systems, each of which has its 
own view as to what constitutes Pramdrui, a ‘means 
of right knowledge.’ These philosophers are, as a 
rule, orthodox Bt^ahmans, but they view with con- 
tempt those Brahmans who put their trust in 
Vedic ceremonies” [Cambridge History , I. 421]. 

General view: Living and Clothing. Taking all 
Greek versions together, we find that the Brahmans 
are described as living (1) on the mountains, (2) in 
the woods, (3) in the plains, (4) in the cities and (5) 
in the coimtry. Some go naked, some, those of the 
C,M.-39 
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mountains, wear deer-skins. Those of the country 
side also wear ‘skins of fawns or antelopes,’ Those 
of the towns are dressed in fine muslin, wear finger- 
rings and ear-rings of gold, “with skins of deer or of 
gazelles hung from their shoulders, growing beards 
and long hair which is twisted up and covered by a 
turban” [Cambridge History, I. 422]. Those of the 
woods wear garments of barks of trees. As students, 
they lie on beds of rushes and skins which they also 
wear. 

Food. Students abstain from animal food. 

The ascetics of the woods live on leaves and 
fruits and also eat nutritious barks of trees. 

Householder-Brahmans eat meat, but not that 
of animals employed in labour, such as cattle. They 
avoid hot and over-spiced food. They eat rice and 
barley meal. 

Occupations: Priesthood. Some beg their Food. 

They do not serve on pay. 

They work as priests and get presesnts in return 
as sources of livelihood. 

Meditation. Their chief occupation is meditation 
* which they continue unmoved in a fixed position for 
a whole day. 

Divination. They acquire powers of divination 
and are utilised by the State to give forecasts of 
weather, drought, and storms, and even epidemics. 

But they do not divine for private individuals. 

Their advice is sought by kings. 

Philosophical Congress. There were annual 
Philosophical Congresses assembled by the kings. At 
these they announced their own discoveries as to 
rehgion and philosophy. The Greeks say that they^ 
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gave their suggestions as to agriculture and cattle and 
also advised on politics and general affairs of the 
country. The Upanishads speak of such learned 
Conferences of which they were themselves the pro- 
ducts. The most famous of these was the Gongress 
of Philosophers convened by king Janaka of Videha 
with Rishi Yajnavalkya as its most prominent figure. 

Practice of Medicine. Lastly, the Greeks noticed 
how some of these had specialised in Medicine and 
practised as Physicians, but preferring to cure 
diseases by diet rather than drugs. They invented 
valuable ointments and plasters. They also cured 
diseases by Mantras and amulets. They specialised 
in Physiology, Pharmacy, and Astronomy, 

They abstained from wine and women. ^ 

Women Ascetics. We are also told: “The Brah- 
mans do not admit their wives to their philosophy: 
if the wives are wanton, they might divulge mysteries 
to the profane; if they are good, they might leave their 
husbands, since no one who has learnt to look with 
contempt upon pleasure and pain, upon Bfe and 
death, will care to be under another’s control.” 

This, however, appli® to the life of the house- 
holder. For we are told that “in the case of some 
Sramanas (those who are forest dwellers), women 
also are permitted to share in the philosophic life, on 
the condition of observing sexual continence like the 
men,” as we have already seen. 

Brahmans’ Spirituality. Megasthenes makes a 
true observation typical of Brahmans as a class when 
he states: “The chief subject on which the Brah- 
mans talk is death; for this present life, they hold, is 
like the season passed in the . womb, and death for 
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those who have cultivated philosophy is the birth into 
the real, the happy, life. For this reason they follow 
an extensive discipline to make them ready for death.” 

This is a correct appreciation of the Bralimanical 
way of life and ideals. The ‘extensive discipline’ 
referred to is the discipline extended over the four 
Asramas of life which are a direct preparation for 
death. 

Ascetics seen by the Greeks in the Panjah. At the 
time of Alexander’s invasion, the Greeks first saw the 
Indian ascetics at TakshaMla. As they won’t care to 
come to see Alexander, Alexander sent to them 
Onesicritus who reports that he sav/ 15 ascetics about 
10 miles from the city, given to meditation in the sun, 
sitting naked. On being told that the Yavana king 
wanted to learn their wisdom, one of them bluntly 
answered that, “no one coming in. the bravery of 
European clothes — cavalry cloak and broad-brimmed 
hat and top-boots, such as the Macedonians wore — 
could learn their wisdom. To do that, he must strip 
naked and learn to sit on the hot stones besides them” 
[Cambridge History, I, 358]. 

Aristobulus in his book states that he saw at Tak- 
shaMla two of these ascetics, one with a shaven head, 
and the other with long hair, while both had their 
group of disciples. When they went to the mar- 
ket place, crowds flocked to them for counsels 
[n).421. 

’Hie leader or Guru of these ascetics is named by 
the Greeks Dandarais (or Mandanis), an unbending 
idealist, who did not care to see Alexander even on 
pain of death and sent his reply in noble words like 
the following: “God alone is the object of my homage. 
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Alexander is not God since he must taste o£ death. I 
have no fear or favour to ask. What Alexander can 
offer is utterly useless. The things that I prize are 
these leaves which are my house, these blooming 
plants which supply me dainty food. Having nothing 
which requires guarding, I have tranquil slumber, 
whereas had I gold to guard, tliat would banish sleep. 
The Brahmins neither love gold nor fear death. Death 
means that one will be delivered from his ill-assorted 
companion, the body.” [Frags. LIV and LV] . 

These words truly i^epresent the philosophy of 
life followed by the ascetics of India in all ages up to 
this day, believing in chittavrtti-nirodha, ‘withdrawal 
of mind from the objective world of matter’, as the 
foundation of religious life and spirituality for man. 

Kshatriyas. These correspond to the fifth class 
of Megasthenes in India’s population. In the words 
of Arrian: “It consists of the warriors who are second 
in point of numbers to the husbandmen but lead a 
life of supreme freedom and enjoyment. They have 
only military duties to perform. Others make their 
arms and others supply them with horses, and they 
have others to attend on them in the camp, who take 
care of their horses, clean their arms, drive their 
elephants, prepare their chariots and act as their 
charioteers. As long as they are required to fight, 
they fight, and, when peace returns, they abandon 
themselves to enjoyment — ^the pay which they receive 
from the State being so liberal that they can with ease 
maintain themselves and others besides.’" 

and^ These come under the 

second, third, and fourth castes mentioned by Megas- 
thenes, “The second caste consists of the husband- 
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men who form the bulk of the population and in dis- 
position most mild and gentle. They are exempted 
from military service, and cidtivate the lands undis- 
turbed by fear. They never go to town, either to 
take part in its tumults or for any other purpose, but 
live in the country with their wives and children. 
The work of these tillers of the soil consists of plough- 
ing or gathering in their crop, pruning the trees or 
reaping the harvest.” 

Next, there are “the traders who vend wares, 
and artisans who are employed in bodily labour. Of 
these, some are armourers, who fabricate the 
weapons of war. Some are ship-builders, some are 
sailors employed in the navigation of rivers. 
Tliey receive wages and victuals from the king, for 
whom alone they work. They also make the imple- 
ments which husbandmen and others find useful in 
their different callings.” 

Then there are “the hunters and herdsmen who 
neither settle in towns nor in villages but live in tents 
and lead a wandering life. They alone are allowed 
to hunt and to keep cattle and to sell draught animals 
and lend them to hire. By hunting and trapping, 
they clear the country of wild beasts and fowls, and 
of the pests with which it abounds, those wild beasts 
and birds which devour the seeds sown in the fields 
by the husbandmen. In return for theiir services 
they receive an allowance of grain from the king.” 

Occupations. The sixth and the seventh castes 
noticed by Megastheiies are misnomers. He con- 
founds caste with craft or occupation. Those two 
castes are really made up of government servants of 
diffierent grades, 
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Infomexs. The sixth caste is made up of what 
are called the ‘Overseers’ whose duties have been 
already described. 

Councilors. The seventh caste is made up of 
what are called the Councillors and Assessors who 
“deliberate on public affairs, to whom belong the 
highest posts of Government, the Tribunals of 
justice, the Advisers of the king, the Treasurers of 
the State, tlie Generals of the Army, the Chief 
Magistrates.” 

According to Arrian, “the seventh caste consists 
of the Councillors of State who advise the king or the 
self-governed cities in the managemnt of public 
affairs, and enjoys the prerogative of choosing Gov- 
2rnors, Chiefs of Provinces, Deputy Governors, 
Superintendents of the Treasury, Generals of the 
Army, Admirals of the Navy, Controllers, and Com- 
missioners, who superintend Agricxffture.” 

It may be noted that the herdsmen and hunters 
of Megasthenes are called Gopalakas, Luhdhakas, 
and Apivikas and other workers employed under the 
Superintendents of Agriculture, Cattle, and Pasture 
m the Arthasastm, as described above. 

The ‘armourers’ are mentioned as belonging to 
the Department of AyudhagarMhyaksha and ‘ship- 
builders’ as serving imder Navadhyaksha. 

The Artisans plying other crafts are mentioned 
by Kautilya under different Departments. 

We have already pointed Out the correspondence 
of the Officers called Overseers and CotmciUors by 
Megasthenes to the Gudhapurushas and the Amatyas 
and the various other Adhyakshas of Kautilya. 

i Caste and Occupation. When Megasthenes states 
that “a soldier cannot become a husbandman, or an 
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artisan a philosopher,” or that “no one is allowed to 
marry out of his own caste, or to exercise any calling 
or art except his own,” or “to exchange one profession 
or trade for another,” or “to follow more than one 
business”, he is evidently making a confusion between 
Caste and Occupation. An ‘artisan’ who was a Sudra 
by caste could not become a ‘philosopher’ or a Brah- 
min, nor could a soldier, a Kshatriya by caste, become 
a husbandman who was a Vailya. Megasthenes 
further states [Frag. XXXIII] : “An exception is made 
in favour of the philosopher who for his virtue is 
allowed this privilege.” Tills points to the Hindu law 
permitting a Brahmin to follow an occupation belong- 
ing to the lower castes, by way of an apad-dharma, 
for the sake of livelihood as a necessity which knows 
no law, in an emergency. 

Maimers and Customs: Dress. Megasthenes 
observed at Pataliputra, that in dress the Indians, for 
all their general simplicity, showed a partiality for 
richness and bright colours, liberally using ornaments 
of gold and gems and flowered muslins, with atten- 
dants carrying umbrellas after them. 

Nearchus describes the dress of the Indus people 
as being of shining cotton and comprising “a tunic 
down to the middle of their shins, and two other 
pieces of stuff, one thrown over their shoulders and 
one twisted round tlieir heads. They wear ear-rings 
of ivory and shoes of white leather, very elaborately 
worked, and high-heeled so as to make the wearer 
seem taller.” - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Diet. The Greeks were struck by the absence 
of wine from the Indians’ diet. Their staple food 
was pulpy rice. Each man took his food by himsdf. 
There was neither a common meal nor a fixed time 
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for it. At the time of supper, it was served on a table 
in a gold dish in vdiich was first put rice fully boiled, 
and, on it, seasoned meats. 

Mai-riage. According to Megasthenes, Indians 
were known to be polygamous. He refers to brides 
being purchased for a yoke of oxen. This must be 
understood to refer to the Arsha form of marriage 
prescribed by Manu, in which the bride’s father was 
entitled to receive a pair of oxen or cows (go- 
mithuna) as a customary charge (dharmatah) 
[Manu III, 29]. According to Nearchus, among 
cei'tain Indian peoples, girls were secured as prizes 
of victory in physical feats. Perhaps it was the 
Suagamuam Institution. 

S utteg . Suttee was seen by the Greeks. 
Onesicritus saw it among the Kathaioi or the Kathas. 
Diodorus also states that among the Kadiaians pre- 
vailed the custom that widows should be burnt along 
with their husbands [p. 279 in McCrindles’ Invasion 
of India by Alexander]. Aristobulus relates that in 
316 B.C. an Indian military leader who had gone to 
Iran to fight under Eumenes, accompanied by his two 
wives, was unfortunately killed in the battle, where- 
upon the two wives vied with each other to be the 
Sati. The elder being with child, the other one pro- 
ceeded to the pyre and “lay down beside her hus- 
band. As the fire seized her, no sound of weeping 
escaped her lips.” 

Funeral The Greeks were struck by the 
absence among Indians of funeral pomp or imposing 
monuments. Ihe Indians thought that Ihe virtues 
otthe dead were more enduring than brass, as also' 
the songs which were simg over them [Cambridge 
History,!. 412-16], 
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Spells and exorcisms formed part of the popular 
religion of the times. Evil was sought to be warded 
off by utterance of secret Mantras or spells (aupani- 
shadakam) , so that Brahminical Society might be 
protected against the attacks of the irreligious 
(chaturvarnya-rakshdrtham) . There are mention- 
ed incantations for teiTorising the enemy by produc- 
ing wonders (adhliutotpdtaih) . It is also stated that 
“the king should protect his own people and injure 
that of his enemy by the application of Mantras, drugs 
and spells.” For these incantations, the inferior 
deities were invoked such as Bali-Vairochana, Sam- 
bara, Devala, Narada, ManUsV Pramila and the like 
[XIV. Ib.]. 

The Brahmanas practised the Vedic religion of 
sacrifice for which special sylvan retreats were pro- 
vided [II. 1]. In the royal palace was provided a 
separate place for the performance of sacrifice 
(ijyasthanam) . Ascetics of various types were 
abroad. They are described as Siddhatapasa- 
pravrajiia, while there was Tapovana for the Tapasvl 

Among the heretical sects are mentioned the 
Sahyas and Ajivikas [III. 20]. Their entertainment 
was banned. 

It will thus appear that Kautilya knows more of 
Vedic religion, sacrifice, deities, and the Atharvavedic 
rites and spells than of later classical Hindu deities 
and religious practices. 



CHAPTER XII 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Economic Life: State Control. A gco-d deal of tlie 
economic life of the country, as has been already 
apparent, was controlled by the State. The State was 
the largest employer of labour. It controiled and 
organised the agriculture, industry and the trade of 
the country. 

Agriculture. As we have already seen, the State 
had a large part of the agriculture of the country 
directly in its own hands in its vast Crown estates. 
No doubt, it did not interfere in the actual work of 
cultivation, provided its established share of the pro- 
duce was paid in as the land revenue demand, but it 
was specially the State’s business to organise and 
extend the agricultural productivity of the country 
by schemes of colonisation, encouraging the surplus 
population to settle new or abandoned tracts, and also 
by assisting the emigration of foreigners to settle in 
the coxmtry (hhittapurvam ahhutapurvam vd jana- 
padam paradesdpavahanena svadesdhhishyanda- 
vamanena vd nivesayet ) . 

The village. Each village, besides its area under 
houses (vdstu) , had its full apparatus of agricultural 
life in its (1) Keddra or fields sown with crops, (2) 
Pushpcu-V&ta, horticultural gardens f3) Phala-vdta, 
orchards (4) Shanda, plantations of bananas, sugar- 
cane and the like; and (5) Mula-vdpa, fields for 
growing roots like ginger, turmeric and the like 
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(ardmkaharidrddi) . Thus grains, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, spices, sugar-cane and bananas were 
all grown in the village, [11, 6]. 

The recorded and registered (mfeandha) area 
of the village, after deducting from it the area 
covered by boundaries (simavarodhena) , was made 
up of the following parts: (1) cultivated (krishta)] 
area (2) uncultivated (akrishta) wastes, (3) high 
and dry groxmd (Sthala), (4) Keddm, (5) Aroma 
(grove, upavana), (Q) Slianda (kadalyddi kshet- 
ram, plantations of fruits like plantains), (7) Vdta 
(ikshvddihhumih, sugarcane plantations), (8) Yana 
'(as source of firewood for the village and other 
requisites), (9) YnstM (area under houses), (10)’ 
Chaiiya (sacred trees), (11) Devagriha (temples) 
(12) Setuhandha (embankments), (13) imamna 
(cremation grounds) , (14) Sattra (almshouse) , 

(15) Prapd (store-house of drinking water), (16) 
Punyasthdna (holy places), (17) Vivtta (graz- 
ing ground for village cattle), and (18) Pothi (area 
covered by roads) [IL 35], , 

The PaH texts of the times also tlirow light on vil- 
lage planning on similar hnes. First was the arable 
land of the village, beyond which lay its common graz- 
ing grounds or pastures [Mtaka, 1 , 388] for its herds of 
cattle [III, 149; IV. 326] or goats [III 401], whether 
belonging to the king [I, 240] or the commoner 
[I, 194, 388], The villages employed a common 
neat-herd whose duty was to pen the flocks at night 
or to return them to their owners by counting heads 
[I- 388; III. 149], He was called Gopalaka, the pro- 
tector of the flocks [V, 350], The pasturage was 
changed from day to day [Aiiguttara Nikaya, I. 20]. 
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Beyoiia me pastures lay tne groves at the out- 
skirts, like the v'eiuvaaa at Baj agriha, the Afijaaa- 
vana at Saimta, or the Jecavana at Sravasti. 

Lastly came the uncleared jungles upon which 
tne village could draw lor its supply ox hre-wood and 
litter ydiaka i. 317; V. iOj. Examples of such 
forests were the Andhavana of Kosala, Sitavana of 
Magaoha, or tne Prachina v'amsadaya of Sakya 
country, wnich ai’e described as me haunts of wild 
beasts and brigands preying on caravan traiiic passing 
through them [1. 39] [my Hindu Cwdization, pp, 
297-298]. 

Villages are also described from me fiscal point 
of view as (1) Pariharaka, rendered revenue-free by 
royal favour as a gifr, (2) A^udiiiya, paying revenue 
in the form of military service, (3) Dhdnya-pratikam, 
paying land revenue in the form of grain, (4) 
Fasupratikara, (5) Hiraiiyapratikara, (6) Kupya- 
pratikara and (7) Vishti-pratikara, paying revenue 
in cattle (e.g., cows for milk, bullocks for carrying 
load, sheep and goats for meir wool) ; in gold, silver 
or copper; in forest produce and in labour, respectively 
[IL 35] 

Among the crops grown in the villages ai’e men- 
tioned rice of different varieties; coarse grain 
(kodrava), sesamum (tila), pepper and saffron 
(priyangu); pulses like mudga, mmha, masura, 
kulutha, yava, godhuma (wheat), kdiaya, at(m 
(linseed), sarshapa (mustard); vegetables called 
Saka, Mtda; fruits like plantains, pumpkins, gourds, 
grapes (mridvzkd); sugar-cane [II. 24], 

Government Agricnlttiral Farms. These model 
farms were of great use for the improvement of agri- 
culture in the coxmtry. Seeds of various crops to be 
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grown were collected here. Government had its 
own flower-, fruit-, and vegetable-gardens and under- 
took cultivation of commercial crops like cotton 
(karpdsa) and Jute (kshaumd) [Ib.]. 

Agricultiirai Labour. There were landless agri- 
cutural labourers (vishti) -who worked as domestic 
servants on the basis of free food and a little of wages 
in cash. There were also ordinary labourers 
(Karmakara) who worked for wages, and those who 
sold themselves into slavery ' (D&sas ) . There were, 
lastly, agriculturists proper, or peasant proprietors, 
who worked oh the basis of sharing of produce with 
the State, the State charging a sixth of the produce as 
its share or land-revenue demand. 

It may be noted that the Buddhist literature of the 
times holds up the ideal of the landlord cultivating 
his own land from which he should not divorce him- 
self, It attaches a social stigma to the agricultural 
labourer or hireling who is ranked below the slave 
[Digiia Nikaya, I, 51; Anguttara Nik&ya, I, 145, 206; 
Milinda Panha, 147, 331]. The Jatakas [e.g., I, 339] 
deplore as a sign of social decadence the distressing 
sight of sturdy peasants leaving at home their own 
empty bams, and swelling the ranks of landless agri- 
cultural labourers to toil as hirelings on the estates 
of royal capitalists. 

Cattle. The village cattle comprised cows, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, pigs, and dogs 
(Sunakah in XIV. 3) [V. 2]. 

The State maintained cattle-farms, stud-farms, 
and dairy farms, and employed the necessary staff 
comprising the Go^laka (cowherd), Pi'n^raka 
(for buffaloes), Dohaka (milker), Mmthaka 
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(churner), together with the hunters (Luhdhdkas) 
and keepers of hunting hounds [Svagauinah (II. 29, 
II. 34)] to keep the pasture grounds clear of wild 
animals. 

The cattle-farms reared calves, steers, draught 
oxen, stud-hulls, and buffaloes. It also undertook 
the taming of wild cattle. 

There was also poultry-f arming [V. 2] . 

Irdgatiou. Irrigation v/as the concern of the 
Stats as an important source of revenue derived from 
the water-rates levied in accordance with the means 
of iriigation employed. It controlled the distribu- 
tion of water by sluice-gates. It was also responsi- 
ble for constructing new sources of water supply by 
excavating tanks and canals. 

The Pali texts of the times (specially the Jatakas ) 
refer to the arable land of the village divided into 
individual holdings which are separated from one 
another by channels dug for co-operative irrigation 
[I, 336, IV. 167; V. 412 (Fausboll ed.)]. The culti- 
vated fields of Magadha, wMch were thus divided by 
ditches, rectangular and curvilinear, are described by 
the Buddha as resembling his monks’ uniform, a 
patch-work of torn pieces of cast-off clothing [Yimya 
Texts, n, 207-9]. 

Village Public Works. A village had its full com- 
plement of public works of utility and social institu- 
tions. It had its dramas (rest-houses), prapa, 
(tanks), sattras (alms-houses), punyasihdnas (holy 
spots) , chaityas (tKges for worship) , deua-gnbos 
(temples)’, and its halls of public amusements such as 
music, dancing, theatrical performances (prekshd) 
and also for public dinners [pravahana, III. 10]. 
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There were also some structures for decoration of the 
village (grmmsohhah) . These public works, as we 
have seen, wei*e carried out by the joint enterprise 
and collective agreement (samaya) of co-operation 
among the villagers (samhhuya) [H. 1; III. 10]. 
Any one not making his contribution to such agreed 
communal undertakings would be fined [Ib.]. 

Village Service. There were paid workmen in 
the service of the village. These were called 
Gr&mahhritakas and included workers like the 
carpenter (KuUaka) , the blacksmith (Karmara, 
Ayaskara), the potter, the inevitable barber (Ndpita) 
[n, 1; V, 2], and the washerman [V. 3]. A 
village had also its diggers (Medaka) and rope- 
makers (Rajjuvartaka). Grants of land without 
right of alienation were made to the follow- 
ing rural officers: (1) Adhyaksha (such as Suvarnd- 
dhyaksha) (2) Samkhydyaka (the village account- 
ant), (3) Gopa, (4) Sihdnika, (5) Amkastha 
(trainer of elephants), (6) Chikitsaka (physician 
proper), (7) Asvadamaka (trainer of horses), (8) 
jamghdkarika (courier) [II. 1]. 

Village Amusements. There were other workers 
to minister to the public amusements of the day, both 
in towns and villages. These were artists of various 
classes enumerated as follows: (1) Nata. (actor)^ 
(2) Nartaka (dancer), (3) Gdyaka (musician), (4) 
Vddaka (instrumentalist), playing on instruments 
like vlnd, venu, and mridaiiga, (5) Vdgjwana 
(rhapsodist) , (6) Kusllava (dancing expert), (7)' 
Plavaka (gymnast), (8) Sauhhika (magician), (9) 
Chdram (bard), (10) Fdihaka (reciter), (11)’ 
Gandha-saikyuhaka (perfumer), (12) Mdlya-sampd'* 
CM’-U. ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ' 
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daka (gaiiand-maker), (13) Sammhaka (sliam- 
pooer), (14) Chitra-kara (painter), (15) Vaisika 
(teacher of erotic) and (16) Parachitta-jhmavid 
(thought-reader) [11. 27], All these were in the pay of 
the Government. 

Rural Wefl-being. The duties of the State 
towards the village and its welfare are summed up to 
include (1) demarcation of pi’operties (Setu), (2) 
opening up of inaccessible tracts of roads (pathi- 
samkramat), (3) woi’ks of rural development 
(grama-sohhah) and protection (raksha) [HI. 10]. 
The protection of the village was in the hands of the 
rural police recruited from the classes called (1) 
Vugurikas (trappers), (2) Sabaras (Bhils), (3) 
Pulindas (Kirdta), (4) ChanMlas and (5) Aranya~ 
charas (foresters) [II. 1]. There was also a provi- 
sion for the protection of a village by constructing a 
palisade (upamlam) of pillars built of stone or wood 
round it [III. 10]. 

The Jatakas also tell of the village being enclosed 
by a wall or stockade with gates (gramadvara) 
[I239;II. 76, 135;III. 9]. 

The arable land of tiie village (gramakshetra) 
was protected from pests, beasts and birds by fences 
[1. 215], snares [I. 143, 154], and field-watchmen 
[II, 110; IV. 277] about whom Kautilya gives full 
details. 

Thus village life was built up on the basis of pri- 
vate property, security of life and property, communi- 
cations, and public works. 

Uncultivated Wastes: Forestry. While cultivated 
lands were thus disposed of, the vast stretches of waste 
lands lying beyond the village (akrishya hhumih) 
were utilised fully by the plantation of pastures 
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(vivlta) for the grazing of the village cattle and of 
forests of different kinds. First came these grazing 
grounds, and the® the woodland retreats for Brah- 
manas for their study of the Veda and performance 
of Soma sacrifices (Bmhma-Somaraiiiya) and. ior 
hermits for doing penance in their tapouawa. 

Beyond these lay the belt of forests. The first 
was the forest reserved for the king’s hunt (vihara) 
followed by the ordinary forests. 

These were of various kinds and were distin- 
guished by their products such as Ddru (timber), 
Vertu (bamboo), Valll (cane), Valka (bark), Rajju 
(fibres for rope-works); Patra (material for writing 
such as palm — ^leaves or bark of birch, tdla-bhurja- 
patra); Pushpa (flowers for dyeing like Kimsuka, 
Kusumhha or Kunkuma ) ; Aushadha (medicinal 
herbs), Visha (poisons) ]II. 17 [, firewood, and 
fodder (Kdstha-yavasa) . Specially favoured were 
the forests of elephants so necessary for war and of 
timber as building materials for towns and fortifica- 
tions. Elephant forests were in the keeping of the 
Conservator called Nagavaytadhyaksha [II. 2]. 

The forests also snelded various animal products 
of economic value such as hides, skins, sinews, bones, 
teeth, horns, hoofs, and tails of creatures like leopard, 
tiger, lion, elephant, buffalo, yak, crocodile, tortoise, 
;snake, Md'hirds. " : ^ ’ ^ ^ 

Forest Staff. The forests were under the Conser- 
vator called Vanapola. There were also in the forest 
service persons known for their special knowledge of 
the properties of trees and the economic value of 
each of their parts (vrksha-marmajna) [II. 17] . 

Then there were also the artisans who wottid 
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work up the various forest pi'oducts into their finish- 
ed forms in the village factories {dravyavana- 
karmantah) . They manufactured such necessary 
articles as plough, pestle, mortar, implements, 
weapons, and carts. 

Industry: State Control. The State had a mono- 
poly in many industries which depended on pioneer- 
ing and costly enterprise. 

Mining industry was nationalised for its supreme 
importance to the State as primary source of its 
wealth (akara-prahhavah kosah). 

The mines worked by government are mention- 
ed as those of gold, silver, diamond, gems, precious 
stones and of other inferior metals like copper, lead 
(ma), tin (trapti), iron (tlkshna or ayas) and bitu- 
men (sildjatu). 

The State also explored the ocean mines in search 
oi muktd (pearls), sufcfi (mother of pearl), sankha 
(conch-shell) and pravala (coral). 

Tile State also worked the oilfields (yielding rasa 
like mercury) . 

Minerals were also extracted from the earth. 

The manufacture of salt was also a government 
monopoly worked under a system of licences granted 
to private lessees of salt- fields. 

There was a special officer called Khanya- 
dhyaksha to look after the government business in 
pearls, conch-shells, corals, diamonds and precious 
stones. 

There was another special officer called Saumr- 
nika in charge of gold and silver turned out in the 
State workshop called AfcshaMld (II. 13]. 
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The State also had its cotton, oil, sugar, and dairy- 
industries [11. 6]. 

The State reserved to itself the manufacture of 
wines and liquors and their sale. 

It also had a monopoly in armament industry 
and the building of boats and ships. 

Tlie right of coming belonged to the State whose 
officers received from the public bullion to be shaped 
into coins on the basis of seignorage charges. The 
Mint Master vras called Lakshanadhyaksha. 

Ihe prisons had factories which employed penal 
labour. The State Spinning House was both a 
Spinning and Weaving Mill which manufactured 
yarns of cotton, silk, and jute; clothing; mail armour 
(varma); ropes; blankets (astarana); and curtains 
(prdvarana) . It employed the labour of women who 
were helpless and even supplied purdah women with 
orders for spinning yam through its women- 
employees. 

Otherwise labour was employed on contract at 
the State factories. It was penal to hold back wages. 

Thus the State had to run its own factories and 
workshops for the utilization of the products of its o-wn 
agricultural lands, forests, and mines, which were re- 
ceived and accumulated in the State ware-houses 
(Koshthdgdra) , These accumulations were due to 
the system by which the dues of the State, its revenue 
demands, were paid not in cash (himnya) but in 
kind, and called for a network of warehouses 
distributed throughout the country to receive these 
goods. Thus the Factory came in the wal?e of the 

Private Industrial Enterpri^^ The entire Industry 
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of the country was, however, not in the hands of the 
State. A large field was occupied by individual 
private industiy. 

While Kautilya naturally pays more attention to 
the former, other texts throw light on the part played 
by private enterprise in industry. The most import- 
ant of these texts are the Jdtakas on which craftsmen 
drew so largely for their themes treated in the early 
sculptures of Bharhut or Sanchi in the third and 
second century B.C. The Jatakas are documents of 
older history, as pointed out by Rhys Davids. They 
speak of eighteen chief handicrafts of the times, such 
as those of v/ood-workers, smiths, leather-dressers, 
painters, workers in stone, ivory-workers, weavers, 
confectioners, Jewellers, workers in precious metals, 
potters, makers of bow and arrow. These handi- 
crafts were also organised in guilds or craft-guilds 
called brents, each under its President or Foreman 
called Pamukha, and the Alderman called Jetthaka. 
We are also told of federations of guilds under a 
common Head called BharuMgatika. Like Industry, 
Trade also was organised in Merchant-Guilds 
whose chief was called Setthi. Anathapindika of 
Savatth! was a Mdhdsetthi, chief of a commercial 
federation controlling 500 Setthis, the heads of its 
constituent guilds. Caravan-traffic for its risks was 
carried on as a co-operative enterprise in which differ- 
ent traders with their carts, goods, and men formed 
themselves into a Company under a captain called 
Sdtthavaha to give directions as to halts, watering, 
routes, fords, and danger-spots, and also other com- 
mon officers or land-pilots called Thalaniyydrmka 
who acted as guides and escorts against the dangers 
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to travel from “drought, famine, wild beasts, robbers 
and demons.” We are similarly told of sea-going 
merchants chartering a common vessel, or concerted 
action in freights between dealers, and of partnership 
concerns in business such as export of birds to 
Babylon, or of import of horses from the ‘north’ to 
Benares. There was also localisation in Industry. 
We read of villages of potters, of wood-wrights, iron- 
smiths, or even trappers; while within the town were 
ivory-workers’ street (vUM), dyers’ street, Vessas’ 
streets or the weavers’ quarter (tkana). There 
were also the hma-sippas or despised callings which 
were segregated: those of hunters and trappers, 
fishermen, butchers, tanners; or snake-charmers, 
actors, dancers, musicians, rush-weavers, and chariot- 
makers who were mostly the aboriginal folks [Hindu 
Civilisation, pp. 301, 307, 308] . 

Trade. The State had a special responsibility 
in the matter of Trade. Its revenue depended upon 
a profitable disposal of the vast quantities of various 
goods which were constantly accumulating in its 
hands in its factories and workshops under circum- 
stances described. The State thus became the 
biggest trader in the country, and had to control its 
entire trade to safe-guard its own interests. 

The control of trade was based on the State con- 
trol of Prices. The system of control was based on 
certain inevitable provisions. 

Goods could not be sold at the place of their 
origin, field, or factory. They were to be carried to 
the appl)inted markets (panya^sala) where the dealer 
had ^0 declare particulars as to the quantity, qualily 
and the prices of his goods, Which were examined 
and registered in the books; , 
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Every trader had to get a licence for sale. A 
trader from outside had to obtain a passport in 
addition. 

of Commerce (Panya- 
dhyakska) fixed the whole-sale prices of goods as 
they were entered in the Customs House. He allow- 
ed a margin of pi'ofit to fix the retail prices. 

Smuggling and adulteration of goods were 
severdy punished.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Speculation and cornering to influence prices 
were not allowed. 

Strikes of workmen to raise wages were declared 
illegal. 

The State had to undertake a heavy and irksome 
responsibility in protecting the public, customers and 
consumers, against unauthorised prices and fraudu- 
lent transactions. It had to post an army of spies or 
market inspectors on the trade-routes to detect false 
declarations as to goods and apprize merchants of 
same [II. 21]. 

• Apart from the State conti’ol of prices was the 
State control of weights and Measures. The official 
standard was made a little lower than the public so 
as to provide a convenient soui’ce of revenue in the 
difference which amounted to a vyajl of 5 per cent 
It was like the seignorage charge on the minting of 
coins. 

Trade was taxed all along its way by export and 
import duties, octroi and excise. Its progress through 
the country was punctuated by halts enforced for 
pajnnent of taxes at different stages. The foreign 
merchants were mulcted of their profits on the fron- 
tiers, by road taxes (vartani) and tolls, and by octroi 
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at the gates of cities, which were carefully guarded by 
oflScers in, charge of the Customs Houses provided 
even with a doumne and a place for detention for 
merchants evading the law. 

But if Trade was thus taxed, it received com- 
pensation in the protection assured to it in those olden 
days when life and properly were not secure every- 
where. The transit of goods was guarded all along its 
way. Any loss suffered in transit was to be made good 
by the Government officer in charge of the locality 
through which they passed. In the village, the 
responsibility was that of its head-man (Grdma- 
Svaml or Grama^mukhya) •, heyond the village, the 
VivitadHydksTia; beyond his jurisdiction the responsi- 
bility was that of the government Police, the Chortt^ 
raijuka; and beyond him was Slmd-iSmml, the chief 
of the frontier. 

Trade had to be protected in those days against 
the gangs of dacoits who were shrosd (chora-ganas), 
the turbulent Mlechchha tribes (like the Kimtas) 
and the wild people of the forests (Atavikas) who 
were jjii out for plunder [VII 10] . 

We have already referred to the rural police. 
But every village was directly guarded against 
thieves (taskara) by the hunters and keepers of 
dogs (luhdhaka~svagar},indh) already mentioned, 
whose method of dealing with them was to collect 
people by sounding alarm by conch shell or drum 
from a height, hill, or tree, uhperceived, or by run- 
ning fast to give information to the village [II. 34] . 

!bade-routes. Trade depended upon its routes, 
which presented a problem for a continent like India. 

Grand Trunk Road. The Greeks tell of the Royal 
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Road leading from tlie North. West Frontier to Patali- 
putra, the Grand Trunk Road of those days, with a 
lengtli of 10,000 stadia=about 13,000 miles, 
[Strabo XV. 1, 11], We have also seen how Megas- 
tlien.es refers to Government officers in charge of 
roads and how signboards were set np at intervals to 
indicate tamings and distances. 

It may be noted that Megasthenes refers to the 
Royal Road from the North West to Pataliputra as the 
road existing in earlier times. 

As he entered India, Megasthenes was struck 
by this Royal Road leading from the Frontier 
to Pataliputra down which he must have 

travelled in prosecution of his mission. It is stated 
to have been constructed in eight stages, the distances 
between which were measured up to the Hyphasis 
(Beas) by Alexander’s survey officers named Baeto 
and Diognetus, while the distances from the H5;phasis 
to the Ganges are supposed to have been measured for 
Seleukos Nikatoi* by Megasthenes and other Greek 
visitors. These stages are thus described: 1 From 
Peukelaotis (Sans, Pushkalavati, the capital of 
Gandhara, modern Charsadda) to Taxiia. 2. From 
Taxila across the Indus to the Hydaspes ( Jhelum) 3. 
Thence to the Hyphasis (Beas) near the spot where 
Alexander erected his altars. 4, From the Beas to the 
Hesidrus (Satlej). 5. From the Satlej to the 
lomanes (Jumna). 6. From the Jumna via Hastina- 
pura to the Ganges. 7. From the Ganges up to a town 
called Rhodopha (said to be Dabhai near Anupsha- 
har). 8. From Rhodopha to Kalinapaxa (probably 
Kanyakubja or Kanauj). 9. From Kanauj to Prayaga 
at the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna. 10. 
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From Prayaga to Pataliputra. 11. From Pataliputra 
to the raoutii of the Ganges probably at Tamralipti. 
Every mile of the road was marked by a stone indi- 
cating the by-roads and the distances. The road was 
in charge of the officers of the P.W.D. who were 
responsible for its np-keep, repairs, and for erection 
of mile-stones and sign-posts at every ten stadia 
(Pliny, Natural History, VI, 21). 

BaddMst Texts on Roads. The Buddhist literature 
of earlier times throws much light on the roads of 
traffic. 

Inland Eoads. The inland trade was carried on 
by carts and caravans. We read of Anathapindika’s 
caravans travelling south-east from Savatthi to 
Rajagaha and back (about 300 miles) [Jat., i. 92, 
348], and also to the “borders”, probably towards 
Gandhara [Jb., i, 377 f ] . To ensure easy fording of 
rivers, this route must have passed along the foot of 
the mountains up to Kusinara between which, and 
Rajagaha, lay halts at twelve intermediate stations 
(gamas or nagaras) including Vesali, with a single 
crossing of Ganges at Patna according to the record- 
ed itinerary of the Buddha’s last ministering journey 
[Digha, 11, Suttanta, XXI. 81. fif.]. 

Another important route led south-west from 
Savatthi to Patitthana (Paithan) with six inter- 
mediate halts [Sutta-Nipata, 1011-13] and frequent 
crossing of rivers. We read of boats going up the 
Ganges to Sahajati [Vinaya Texts, iii, 401] and up 
the Yamuna to Kosambi [Ih. p. 382] . There were no 
bridges in those days but only fording-places 
and ferries for crossing rivers [Jdt., iii, 228]. Manu 
speaks of cart-ferries [viii 404 f.]. Setu was not a 
bridge but only an embankment. 
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A third route led west-wards to Sind, the home 
of horses and asses [Jat. i, 124, 178, 181,; ii, 31, .287], 
and to Sovira [Vimana Vatthu (Comm.), 336] and 
its ports, with its capital called Eoruva iii, 470], 
or Roruka [Digha, ii, 235; Divijavaddna, 544]. We 
read of overland Caravans going “east and west” 
[Jdt. 1, 93, f.], and across deserts requiring days to 
ei’oss (the deserts of Eajputana), steering in the 
coolness of nights by the stars, under the land-pilot, 
Thalankjydmaka [Ib. 1, 107]. 

Beyond the western ports, merchants went “out 
of sight of land” into the ocean and traded with 
Baveru (Babylon). 

Lastly, there was the great north- v;est over-land 
trade-route linking India with Central and Western 
Asia by way of Taxila and cities of the Gangetic 
Valley like Saketa, Savatthl, Benares, or Rajagaha 
[Vin. Texts, ii, 174, ff.; Mahavagga, viii, I, 6 ff.]. As 
a vejy frequented road, it was free from dangers. 
We read of students travelling in numbers to Takka- 
sUa, unattended and unarmed [Jdt. ii, 277], for 
education. 

Sea-borne Trade. There is some evidence as to 
the sea-borne foreign trade of those days, though it is 
scanty. We read of Prince Mahajanaka sailing from 
Champa for Suvannabhumi [lb. vi, 34 f.], of Mahinda 
fiom Pataliputra to Tamalitti and thence to Ceylon 
[Viu. iii, 388 (SamantapSsMika)]. A whole 
village of defaulting wood-wiights is described as 
escaping at night down the Ganges in a “mighty 
ship” from Benares out to the sea [Jat. IV, 159] . An 
accomplished helmsman brings safe by ships “pas- 
sengers for India from off the sea to Benares by 
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river” [Ib. ii, 112]. We read of traders coasting 
round India from Bharukadiclilia to Suvanns^humi 
[Ib. iii, 188], touching at a port of Ceylon on the 
way [lb. ii, 127 ff.]. The cargo of a newly-arrived 
ship attracts a hundred mei’chants to buy it up [Ib., 
i, 122], The ship.s of the times were large enough to 
accommodate “himdreds” of passengers. We read 
of 500 traders on board ill-fated ships [Ih. 128; v, 75] , 
and of 700 under the safe pilotage of Suppiraka [Ib., 
iv, 138, JEE] [Hindu CiuiKzatiou, pp. 302-304], 

Sanskrit Texts. The testimony of the Pali Texts 
to the existence of an overland trade-route is confirm- 
ed by Panini’s mention of Uttarapatha [Y . 1, 77] . He 
speaks of travellers going by Uttarapatha (Uttara- 
pathena gachclihati) and of goods gathered by that 
mute (Uttarapathena ahritam) . 

According to Strabo, the river Oxus in the time 
of Alexander was quite navigable so that goods from 
India were carried down this river to the Caspian 
Sea on their way to the west. As Warmiiigton points 
out [Commerce between Roman Empire and India, 
p. 21] ; there were three natural approaches to India 
from the west: (1) where the mountains of Afgha- 
nistan become very narrow just north of the head of 
the Kabul river where only the Hindukush separates 
the basins of the Oxus, and the Indus; (2) 500 miles 
to the west and south-west, where the Afghan moun- 
tains end and open up an easy way over 400 miles of 
plateau from Herat to Kandahar and to Kabul, along 
the Helmund valley, and another way from south-east 
of Kandahar into tlie Indus lowlands through the 
Bolan or the Mula Pass; (3) by way of the deserts of 
Makran or along the coast of Baluchistana, 
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The Uctarapaiha of Pamni must have been the 
first or the second of above routes. It may be noted 
tliat Chanclragupta Maurya’s conquest of these re- 
gions by which the boundaries of his empire were 
practically extended up to Persia must have resulted 
in an increase of India’s trade with the west along 
these routes. Within India, this overland trade- 
route (Uttarapatha) must have passed through and 
linked up her chief cities mentioned by Panini and 
Patanjali, such as Balhika, Kapairi, PushkaHvati 
Masakavati, Takshasila, Sakala, Hastinapura, 
Eosambi, KasI and Pataliputra. 

Patanjali (commenting on Panini, II. 2, 18 and 
Hi. 3, 136) mentions the formations, Nish-Kausamhih 
and NiT-VaTanasth in respect of travellers who have 
passed beyond Kau^mbl and Varanasi, thereby indi- 
cating the Grand Trunk Road of those days con- 
necting the two cities of Kau^mbi and Varanasi. In 
connection with Panini’s rule, III, 3, 136, Patanjali 
instances the cities of Siketa and Pataliputra as Isdng 
on the same road so as to enable us to construct the 
length of a Grand Trunk Road that connected the 
two cities of Saketa and KauMmbi, Varanari and 
Pataliputra. Curiously, the Kdsika mentioiM 
Kau^ambi as the starting-point of a Journey instead 
of Saketa mentioned by Patanjali, though both retain 
Pataliputra as the other end of the Journey. “There 
may be a personal and psychological reason involved 
in this difference between the two grammarians. 
Each was perhaps thinking of his own native city 
forming the centre of his geographical horizon” [My 
Note in Indian Culture, II, 2]. 
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The Arlhamstrct!’ on Eoads. The Arthasastra 
follows in the wake of all this earlier evidence. 

According to Kautilya [VII. 12], Trade-routes 
(Vanilcpatha) are to be established as ways of profit. 

Water-ways. One view is that, of trade-routes by 
land, and by water, the water-route is preferable as 
yielding more profit on the ground that transport of 
goods by water costs less money and less labour 
(alpavyaya-vydydmah prahhutapanyodayascha) . 

Kautilya does not agree to this view. In his 
opinion, water-route does not admit of any way to 
help in danger (samruddhagafi vipadi swrnato- 
niruddhaganianah) . It cannot be used in all 
weathers (asarvakdlikah) (‘such as rains’ is more 
exposed to risks, vnthout remedies against them. 

Kautilya classifies waterways into (1) ways along 
the coast (Kula-patha) , (2) ways through mid-ocean 
'(to foreign countries) (Samydna-patha) . Of these, 
again, he prefers the former as a source of greater 
profit for its access to many port-towns (Pay^a- 
pattana-hdhulydt) . 

The river is a third water-way. This also has 
some points in its favour. It is without break and 
not exposed to serious risks. 

Koads of Traffic. As to land-routes, their broad , 
division is into (1) Haimavata, or Uttardpaiha, the 
road which leads to the northern snows; (2) 
Dakshindpatha. 

Uttarapatha. One view holds the Haimavata 
route better, as it gives access to more profitable 
things (sdravattardh) , such as elephants, horses, the 
rare aiiicle kasturl or mush (gaiitdhdl), kasturl), ivory, 

vskinsi;:Sii?^^ahij^liill:Ki®^ 
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Ddkskiimpatha. But Kaiitilya, tlioxigh a North- 
erner, stands up for the South. He says 'that ‘if the 
sctviiaeni roate does not lead to countries from v/hich 
come blankets (kamoala), skins, or animals like 
horses, it brings in far more valuable products like 
eoneh-shells, diamonds, gems, pearls and gold. The 
southern road, rncreover, leads through many 
mines (bahu-khanih) and lands yielding valuable 
commodities (sarapmiyah) , and does not mean risky 
or difficult travelling’ (prasiddkagatih alpavya- 
yamah) . 

On the same ground of proSt, Kautilya wan,ts 
the State to provide the ecuntry with roads for cart- 
traffic (chakra-patha) by which much merchandise 
can be always carried (vipularmhhhatvdt) . He also 
recommends the tracks for beasts of burden like asses 
and camels [lb,]. 

Different Classes of Eoads. Kautilya [11. 4] 

speaks of various dasses of roads in the country sudh 
as : 

(1) liaja-TMrga, or the king’s way, highway; 

(2) the provincial roads leading to different 
administrative head-quarters such as Sthamya^patha; 

(3) Droriamukha-patha; 

(4) Rdshfm-patha, leading to the rural areas; or 

(5) Vivlta-patha leading to the pasture lands 
on the coimtr;^ side; 

and other classes of roads called 

(6) Samydnlya-patha leading to market towns 
(Samyaniyam kmya~vikraya--vyavahara~pradhmam 
paitanam tatpatha ^) ; 

(7) Vyuhapatka, the path for the army; 

(8) Setupatha leading to irrigated fields; 

(9) Vanapatha, ffie patir to the forests; 
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(10) Hastipatha, the path for elephants; 

(11) Kshetrapatha, leading to cultivated fields; 

(12) Rathapatha, the road for 

(13) Pasupatha, the track for cattle; 

(14) Kshudrapashupatha, the track for smaller 
animals like sheep etc; and lastly; 

(15) Manushyapatha, the path for men. 

Merchandise. All these various roads brought 

to markets commodities of different kinds from all 
parts of the country from which they were derived, 
from out of the way places like anines and forests. 

Pearls. For instance, pearls of different varieties 
came from distant places like the Tamraparpi river 
in the Pandya country, at the place where the river 
falls into the sea (Samudmsangamapradese 
samutpannam) ; Pandya-Vataka, the hill known as 
Malayakoti Parvata; the river Pa§ika near 
Pataliputra; the river known as Kula in 
Ceylon; the river Churpi in the Kerala coim- 
try; the hill called Mahendra; the river called Kar- 
darai in Persia; the river Srautasi; the lake (hrada) 
known as Srighanta; and the Himalayas (Hemavata) . 

Gems. Gems (Mani) were gathered in from the 
mountains known as Koti and Mala and from the 
hill called Rohana in Ceylon (Para-samudrakak 
pamsamudrdh Simhaladvipastho Rohanddrih tajjdh) . 

Diamonds. Diamonds came from Sabharashtra, 
the name of the Vidarbha country; Madhyama- 
rashtra which is the Kosala coxmtry; Kastira-rashtra; 
the hill called Srikatana; Manimantaka, a hiU in 
the Uttardpatha; and Indravanaka, a hill in the 
Kalinga countiy. 

C(«alsi Corals were obtained from the place 
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called Alakanda, a sea-port in tke lands of the Bar- 
baras; Vivarna, a place oh tiie beach in the island of 
theYavanas. 

Fragrant Woods. There was trade in fragrant 
woods like ssaidal (chandana) , aloe (agaru) or 
or kaleyaka. Most of these were the products of 
Kamarupa or Assam. 

Skins. There was a large trade in skins of 
different kinds derived from places like Kantanava 
and Preya which are the regions of the Himalayas 
(Uttaraparvata) . Skins of varieties called Bisi and 
Mahabisi came from twelve noted Himalayan 
villages inhabited by Miechchhas (Dvadasagramlye) , 
Various kinds of skin came from another Himalayan 
region known as Aroha. 

Another country on the Himalayas named 
BShlava was the source of ether varieties of skins. 

Lastly, there was trade in the skins of aquatic 
animals. 

Blankets. There was considerable trade in 
blankets of wool. Nepal is mentioned as a source of 
good blankets; of rain-proof (varshavaranam) blan- 
kets made up of eight pieces Joined together and of 
black colour, known as Bhingisi; as well as blankets 
known as Apasaraka. 

Silk. The dukula (white silk garments) came 
from Vahga; Pujndra in northern Bengal supplied the 
stuff called Pauydraka, while the place called 
Suvarnakudda in Assam was also known for its silk. 

Mam. Kshauma or Linen came from the 
country called Ka§i, and from Pupdra. 

Fibrous garments (Patrorimh) were the products 
of Magadha, Pundra, and Suvarnaltikudd®. 
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Of the same kind are the garments known as 
Kauseya (produced in the country called Kosakara) 
and CMnapatta (Chmabhumijah) . V. R. R. Dikshitar 
proposes to identify China with Shina, a Giigit tribe 
known for its manufacture of silk [Maury an Polity, 

Textiles. Cotton fabrics (Kdrpasiham) of the 
best quality were produced at the following places: 
Madhuri, the capital of Pandya country; Aparanta 
(Konkana); Kalinga; Kasi; Vanga; Vatsya; Mahish- 
mali, the capital of Kuntala country. 

Urban Life. Urban life had its own amenities 
like life in a village. These were offered by a num- 
ber of institutions of different kinds. Every cily had 
its rest-houses for travellers (Dharmdvasathas) , its 
factories where worked its artists (Mpl) and crafts- 
men, its shops, ite vintners (Saundihah) , its restau- 
rants offering meals of cooked meat (pakkvamdmsa) , 
rice (odana), and cake (apupa) , and its taverns 
(pdnasdld). It had many public amusements like 
theatrical performances (prekskd), music, vocal, 
and instrumental, exhibition of acting, dancing, jug- 
glery (chakra-chara) , sorcery (kuhaka), story- 
telling, rhapsody, gymnastics, painting and the like, 
which were aU given by its various classes of artists 
trained in its Schools of Art maihtaned by the State 
[II. 36; n. 27; IV, 4]. 

The city’s learning and culture were represented 
by persons noted for their knowledge, their oratori- 
cal gifts, their spirituality, who were all given the 
highest honours and allowances for their maintenance 
(Vidi/a-Va%a-Dhama-i§wa [:pn, 5]. We have 
already seen how religion an4 learning were ehdoW'’ 
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ed by grants of land made tax-free and in perpetuity 
{adanda-harani ahhirupadayakcmi) by the State to 
their votaries named (1) Ritvik, (2) Acharya, (3) 
Purohita and (4) Srotriya [II. 1]. Tlie State also 
bestowed stipends of honour (puja-vetanani) upon 
the teachers of music (Acharyah Gandharvdeharyah) 
and the men of learning (vidyavantah) in the city 
whose services were always at the disposal of the 
public ( sarvopasthdyinah ) . The stipends were grant- 
ed in accordance with merit (yatharham) [ V. 3] . 

Coins. The Maurya empire was based upon a 
money-economy. 

The literary references to the use of coins are 
older than their actual finds. 

The Vedic term for a coin is taken to be Nishka 
Rv. 1, 126, 2]. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad speaks of a gift 
made to Yainavalkya in the form of five pddas of gold 
with which the horns of 1000 cows were hung, a total 
gift of 10,000 pddas. Weights of gold and probably 
a gold currency are indicated in such terms as Ashtd- 
prud [Kdthaka Samhitd, Chapter XI, 1,] or §ata- 
mana defined as “a weight of 100 krishnalas” [iSato- 
patha Brdhmana, V. 5, 5, 16]. The Saiapatha 
[XII. 2, 3. 2] also refers to payment of sacrificial fee 
in terms of gold (Mranya). whether Suvarna or 
Satamdna. 

We also read of gold (hiranya) being obtained 
from the beds of rivers like the Indus [Rv. X, 75, 8], 
or extracted from the earth [Au. XII, 1, 6, 26. 44] or 
from ore by smelting [5ota Br, VI, 1, 3, 5] or from 
washings [Ib. H, 1, 1, 5]. 

Panini (c. 500 B.C.) in his Grammar testifies to 
the continued use of some of these Vedic terms for 
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coins. He knows of the gold coins Nishka, Satamana 
and Suvarna. Things valued in terms of Nishka are 
called Naislikika, Dvinaishkika, and so forth [V. 1, 
20; 30] . A man of 100 Nishkas vras called a Naishka- 
Satika, a man of thousand a Nakhka-Sahasrika 
[V.2,119]. 

An article bortght for 1 Satamana is called a 
Satarmnam. [V. I, 27]. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Durga Prasad of 
Benares (whose recent death is a great loss to 
Indian Numismatics), who had specialised in the 
study of punchmarked silver coins and handled 
xhousands of them so far discovered, ascertained that 
39 silver coins which were found in the earliest layers 
at Taxila weighed 100 rattis each= 180 grains. Ihese 
coins cannot be taken to be the double Persian sigloi 
mentioned below, for the Persian sigloi weighed not 
more than 36.45 grains and a double weighed 172.9 
grains. They, therefore, are to be taken as indigenous 
coins called aptly Satamana coins in our texts. It 
may be further assumed that weights of these coins 
followed a decimal system. The Satamanas had 
their Pddas which may also be identified with certain 
broad pieces punched with 4 symbols and weighing 
25 rattis or 1 [ 4 of Satamanas. 

Panini also refers to objects valued in terms of 
Suvarna taken as a coin [IV. 3, 153; VI. 2, 55]. 

He also knows of a gold coin Sana [V. 1, 35], 

In the Charaka-Samhita (Kalpa-Sthana, XII. 89) 
1 sana=4 moskos. 

Kautilya, as we have seen [II. 14], takes 
1 Suvarna=l^ Mashas and a pada of Suvarna=i 
mmhas, the equivalent of a S&hm. 
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The Karshapana, the ^tabhshed coin of ancient 
India, is fully known to Panini who refers to trans- 
actions made in terms of money taken to be the 
Karshapana [V. 1, 21; 27; 29; 34]. 

He also knows of 1|2 (ardha) and lj4 (pada) as 
denominations of Karshapana [V. 1, 48; 34] . 

Karshapana, as the standard coin, was in silver. 
Kautilya uses the form pana. 

Panini again knows of the small coin called 
Masha [V. 1, 34]. Kautilya takes Masha as ljl6 of 
Karshapana, and as a copper coin [II. 19] . It would 
be too small in size in silver, though even some speci- 
mens of the silver Masha have been found at some 
places like Taxila. Therefore, as a copper coin, it 
admitted of smaller denominations known as 1|2 
Mdshaka, 1 Kdkani=l\4i Masha and 1\2 Kdkam=l\8 
Masha. Kdkani and Ardhakdkani are known to Kat- 
yayana [Varttifco on V. 1, 33] and also to Patanjali. 

Panini also uses the term Vimsatika in terms of 
Karshapana of twenty parts. This coin was in cir- 
culation in the country in some parts, along with the 
Karshapana of 16 parts, as known to Kautilya. 

It appears that Mr. Durga Prasad found 
coins weighing 40 and 60 rattis corresponding to 20 
and 30 Mashas, 1 Masha being =2 rattis of silver. 
These coins may thus be taken as examples of coins 
called aptly by Panini Vimsatika and Trimiatika 
coins as known in his day. 

It may be noted tihat the Vinayapitaka [Atthch 
hatha 11 Parajika] furnishes the information that “at 
that time (of Bimbisara or Ajatasattu), at Rajagaha, 
there was in circulation the Karshapana of twenty 
Mdshakas (Vimsatimmakx> KahJapann), whence the 
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further states that the coin in circulation in the capita] 
of the empire became the current coin in all its pro- 
vinces (Sahhajanapadeshu) . It is also stated that 
the coin was fashioned in accordance with the speci- 


different local areas in the country. It may be noted 


coin of 20 MUshas as being older than that of 16 
Mashas, 

Thousands cf actual sacaraples of the silver 
Karshapana have been found in different parts of 
India and are designated how as punch-marked 
coins. Their average weight is 32 Raktikds=5B 
grains. This agrees with the standard mentioned by 
Kautilya, Manu [Vm. 136] or Yajfiavalkya 
I. 364] and also in Sdratthqdipam where the weight 
of a ‘Rudraddmaka’ coin— 42 grains is stated to be 


m 
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‘stamped’ (aJiata) : latter sense applies to a 

coin. The Arthciiastra takes the term rupi 
in the sense of a coin alone and mentions 
ah officer known as Rupxdariaka, ‘the examiner of 
coins/ as we have already seen. It is interesting to 
note that Patanjali in commenting on Vdrttika on 
Panini’s sutra, I, 4, 52, refers to a Rupatarka ‘who 
examines (darsayati) the karshapa^ias’. It may be 
also recalled that Kautilya uses the terms Rupyanipa 
and Tdmrarupa for silver and copper coins. 

We shall nov/ turn to the actual specimens of 
ancient Indian coins discovered so far. 

The oldest variety has been found in the parts of 
India in the northwest which belonged to the Achae- 
menian Persian empire in the sixth and fifth century 
B.C. Some of these coins were fotmd in an early layer 
at Taxila along with a gold coin of Diodotus (250’ 
B.C.), and, in another stratum, with the coins of 
Alexander the Great, looking “fresh from the mint,” 
and one Achaemenid siglos of the 4th Century B.C, 
These v/eigh, as we have seen, 100 ratis=180 
grains on an average. The sigloi weighs 86.45 
grains, "while the Attic standard=67.5 grains. 

These coins are “thick, slightly bent bars of 
silver, stamped with wheel or sunlike designs resemb- 
ling the 6 armed symbol to be seen on the later punch- 
marked silver coins, while they form only a single 
type” [Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient 
India, xv, xvij. 

It was probably these pieces in which Ambhi, 
the king of Taxila, had paid to Alexander his present 
of what the Greek writers describe as “80 talents of 
coined silver” [Curtius, VIII. 12, 42]. : 
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According to Durga Prasad [JEASB, Numis- 
matic Supplementj XL VII, p. 76], these older per- 
Maurya coins are struck on a standard of 100 rattis as 
against the later Maurya coins of standard 32 rattis 
weight. This confirms the truth of the Vinayapitaka 
that the older Karshapa'm of 20 Mdshakas was of 
lesser weight. 

Next, a hoard of coins was found at a deep 
stratum in Golaklipur at the site cl ancient Pafeli- 
putra. These are taken to be the earliest known 
punch-marked silver coins and to be pre-Maurya, 
perhaps, Nanda, coins. They bear a pre-Maurya 
symbol, ‘the hare or dog on hill’, which may be 
taken as the Nanda symbol. It may be noticed that 
many of these were punched by the Mauryas with 
their own symbol to make them ‘legal tender,’ or 
kosa-jyravesya, as KautUya calls them, as contrasted 
with the coinage current among the public for pur- 
poses of business transactions and aptly called by 
Kau^lya vyavahariM panya-yatrd, as we have already 
seen. We may recall that the Kdsikd mentions a 
tradition about Nandas inaugurating a royal mea- 
sure (Nandopakrarndni rmndni) [II. 4, 21; VI. 2, 14], 
while their proverbial wealth as mentioned in litera- 
ture may he due to their new coinage and currency 
system. 

Following the Golakhpur find in the chronolo- 
gical order is a vast body of silver punch-marked 
coins found in thousands in different parts of India, 
from Panjab to Malwa, and from C.P. to the Deccan 
and up to Madras and Mysore. These may be grouped 
undar six classes in accordance with the variations in 
their symbols and marks. Yet they are all struck 
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on a common standard, that of 32 rattis=5B grains, 
like the pana or dhamiia. Another common feature 
they present is tiiat “they have regularly on one side 
a group of five punches found in a great variety of 
combinations, and on the reverse have one or more 
punches, normally different from those found on the 
obvei’se” [Ib. xiii] . 

The five punches on the obverse show figures of 
(1) Sun, (2) Circle with 6 arms, 3 arrow-heads, and 
3 taurine symbols, (3) Mountain, (4) Peacock, dog 
(or rabbit), or tree on a hill, (5) Animals, such as 
elephant, bull, dog seizing a rabbit, rhino, and even 
fishes and frogs, and, in some cases, sacred tree within 
a railing (perhaps a mark of Buddliist influence which 
was so widespread in the time of Asoka Maurya) 
[Ib.XXf.]. 

The symbols on the reverse of these coins are 
only the marks of puncliing made by authorities and 
shroffs in checking them. It may be assumed that 
the larger the number of tiiese punch-marks, the 
older must be the coins. This may supply a clue to 
the dating of these coins. 

It may be noted that Kautilya’s Mint-Master 
called Lakshaimdhyaksha was in charge of the 
Lakshanas to be imprinted on the imperial coins. 
Coins in circulation had also to be checked from 
time to time and this was done by the Rupadarsaka 
who punched his test marks each time on them. 
This means increase in the number of these test 
marks on the reverse, of which the maximum has 
been found to be 14 so far. Coins bearing larger num- 
ber of marks appear to be older and more worn out. 

It is difficult to comprehend fully the meaning of 
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these symbols and punch-marks. That they have a 
meaning is indicated by Buddhaghosa who mentions 
in the Scimantapascdifca the ancient numismatic trea- 
tise known as Rupasutta as stating how a moneyer 
(fferanmko) could spot the village, the nigama or 
the nagara, and even the mint where a coin was 
manufactured, in the light of its marks, and whether 
it was ‘on a hill or on the bank of a river’ (naditire 
vd) [Buddhistic studies, p. AZ2], These puzzling 
punch-marks Buddhaghosa describes as chitta-ui- 
chitta, “of various designs and forms” [Tb.]. The 
mother of the boy Upali was full of fears that his eyes 
would be spoilt, if he chose the profession of a shroff 
[Mahavagga, SEE, xiii. 201, f]. Indeed, all eyes 
would suffer to this day if applied to find out the 
meaning of the bewildering punch-marks borne by 
these ancient Indian coins to which the key is lost in 
the absence of the old Rupasuftas! 

Of the six Classes into which these coins are 
grouped, it is to be noted that Classes 2 and 6 are more 
closely connected and taken to be Maurya on grounds 
explained below. Indeed, a careful exantunation of 
the various ssrmbols and marks borne by these 
numerous punch-marked silver coins found in so 
many parts of India, together with the evidence that 
they were in circulation in the country in the fourth, 
third, and second centuries B.C., suggests the conclu- 
sion that they were “the coins of the Maurya Empire.” 
“That these coins were issued by a government 
authority and not by private individuals, there is not 
the slightest doubt. Only a central authority could 
have carried out such an apparently complicated, but 
no doubt — ^if we had ihe clue— simple, s3rstem bf 
stamping the coins in regular series. , ; 
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‘‘The regular recurrence of five symbols on the 
ob\’’erse naturally suggests a Board of Five, such as 
Megastheiies says was at the head of most depart- 
ments of Mauryan administration. It can hardly be 
that the symbols are those of the five officials actually 
concerned in the Issue of each piece, as some symbols 
like the sim and the six-armed symbol occur over a 
wide range of coins. The punches, though not struck 
with one disc, were struck at one time. They may 
represent a series of officials of diminishing area of 
Jurisdiction. The last and most frequently chang- 
ing symbol would represent the actual Issuer of the 
coin. The constant symbol, the sun, would repre- 
sent the highest official, perhaps the king himself, and 
the next commonest, the various forms of six armed 
symbol, the highest officials next under him” 
[Allan, Ib., Ixx, ixxi]. 

The Maurya connection of these coins is perhaps 
further attested by the figure of the peacock on a hill 
common on the coins of Group II under Class 2 and 
also on Group IV of the same Class, where it appears 
both on obverse and reverse. The peacock, as has 
been pointed out above, was the dynastic symbol of 
the Mauryas. We may also note that of all the ani- 
mals portrayed on the coins, the elephant is the most 
prominent as the principal factor in Mauryan mili- 
tary strength. 

Durga Prasad considers that the figure of 
‘Hill-with-erescent-on-top’ was a specific Maurya 
symbol, apart from the peacock. This sym- 
bol, he pmnts out, appears on most silver coins found 
all over the eountiy, and also on known Mauryan 
Monuments (as mentioned above). It also appears 
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and 6 are taken to be Maurya. Their composition 
is almost every where the same,” though they are 
very different in style and fabric, Class 2 consisting of 
small thick pieces and Class 6 of large thin pieces. 
Yet the constant association of these two Classes 
is surprising. It has been found that these two 
Classes of coins “circulated together from Peshawar 
to the mouth of the Godavari, and from Palanpur in 
the west to Midnapore in the east.” The distinction 
between them is not one of place. The same autho- 
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rity mast have issued them as cmrent coins in. all the 
localities under the control of that authority. “The 
authority that issued these coins must have ruled the 
Ganges valley, the upper Indus valley, thrust its way 
up the tributaries of Jiunna to the west, and come 
along the east coast through Orissa and penetrated 
far into the Deccan. This is what the find-spots 
suggest” [Allan, Ih. Iv, Ivi], The find-spots also 
agree with the distribution of Asoka’s inscriptions and 
thus point unmistakably to the Maurya empire as the 
authority that issued the coins of these two Classes 
which are found to be so closely connected. 

Foreign Coins. Since a part of the Panjab came 
under the dominion of the Achaemenian (Hakha- 
mani) Emperors of ancient Persia, it was natural that 
their money must have come into India in the wake 
of their conquest. But it is not easy to prove it by 
actual finds of Persian coins in India. 

The standard gold coin of ancient Persia was the 
Daric, weighing about 130 grains, probably first 
minted by Darius who first annexed to his empire the 
vaUey cf the Indus. This coin is marked by the por- 
trait on its obverse of the great king, armed with bow 
and spear, in the act of marching through his domi- 
nions. 

The gold coin of Persia could not, however, 
obtain wide circulation in India for an important 
economic reason. India was known for its abund- 
ance of gold, so much so that its value relatively to 
silver was very low, as low as 1: 8 as compared with 
the ratio of 1; 13.3 maintained by the Imperial Persian 
Mint. Therefore, the Dafics that would find their 
way into India appeared to be an artificially inflated 
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currency and would find no place in the India cur- 
rency system, and would be exported at once. There 
was no profit in holding such Darks in India when 
they could be exchanged for more silver elsewhere. 
Therefore, Persian gold coinage has not been found in 
any appreciable quantity in India. 

As regards the corresponding Persian silver 
coinage, it consisted of what were called Sigloi or 
Shekels of which twenty were equivalent to a Dane. 
They weighed about 86.45 grains. Such silver coins 
would find their way into India where they had more 
value and would buy more gold. Many sigloi coins 
have been found in India with peculiar counter 
marks closely resembling those found on the square 
pieces of silver constituting India’s oldest native 
punch-marked coinage. 

The Persian sigloi, however, did not long survive 
the overthrow of Darius III by Alexander. 

The Persian conquest of the Panjab was followed 
by the so-caUed Greek conquest, which was short-liv- 
ed. The effect of Alexander’s campaigns in the 
Panjab was only to unify the country all the more. 
Smaller principalities were brought together in the 
larger kingdom which was Alexander’s gift to his 
whilom adversary, Poros. Another consequence of 
the pressure of the foreign invasion was the formation 
of the confederacies of free peoples already described. 
These unities, as we have seen, paved the way of 
Chandragupta Maurya in building up his great 
Empire. 

It is not easy to ascertain how far the currency 
of India was at aU affected by this Greek contact. 
The disappearance of the Persian Siploi from the field 



symbol. These coins give an impression that they 
were designed after an Athenian prototype. These 
are supposed to have been the issues of king Sophytes 
or Saubhuti, and, if so, these coins form a memorial 
of Alexander’s invasion of India. 

It is doubtful whether Alexander as conqueror 
had issued any money of his own in India. Some 
coins bearing the name of Alexander have been class- 
ed Indian, of which the best example is a bronze 
piece. But it is doubtful whether their provenance 
is India. Even a ninnber of silver tetradrachms 
showing Zeus and eagle and the significant satrapal 
tiara which were found at Rawalpindi were of Cen- 
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tral Asian origin. The later issues of these coins 
were those of Antioehus I who had no connection 
with India after die defeat of his predecessor, 
Seleukos, by Chandragupta Maurya. 

It is to be noted that these pieces do not bear 
the king’s title. But both title and name appear on 
an extraordinary silver deeadrachm of Attic weight 
now in the British Museum. Its obverse shows a 
horse-man, with lance at rest, charging down upon a 
retreating elephant carrying on its back two men who 
are turning round to face their pursuer. Its reverse 
shows a tall figure, wearing cuirass, cloak and cap, 
with a sword hanging by his side and holding a 
a thunderbolt and, spear. This figure is supposed by 
Head to be the figure of Alexander himself. Head 
interprets the obverse to represent the retreat of 
Poros, one of whose companions on the elephant, the 
rear-most one, wields the lance aimed at the pursu- 
ing horseman. It is Paurava mounted on the State 
elephant at the Battle of the Hydaspes and aiming his 
javehn at Ambhi,the traitor king of Taxila, gallop- 
ing after him on horse. The story is thus told by 
Arrian. (Chap. XVIII) : “Taxiles, who was on horse- 
back, approached as near the elephant, which carried 
Poros, as seemed safe, and entreated him, since it was 
no longer possible for him to flee, to stop his elephant 
and to listen to the message he brought from Alex- 
ander. But Poros, on finding that the speaker was 
his old enemy, Taxiles, turned round and prepared 
to smite him with his javelin, and he would have pro- 
bably killed him, had not Taxiles instantly put his 
horse to the gallop and got beyond the reach of Poros.” 
Tom-Planning, Archit^iire, Art. Accor<fliig 
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to the Greek writers, the Panjab in those days was 
full of towns which were no doubt the centres of 
industry and economic prosperity. Many of these 
figure as forts or centres of defence, such as the 
famous Massaga (Masakavati) or Aomos (Varana) 
in the country of the A^vakas already referred to. 
The free clan called ihe Giaussai had as many as 37 
towns in their territory, while there were as many as 
5,000 towns in the territories of the other peoples, the 
Malloi, Oxydrakai, and others. “The smallest of 
these towns contained not less than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, while many contained upwards of 10,000. 
Some of the villages were not less populous than 
towns” [McCrindle’s Invasion of India hy Alexander ^ 
p. 112]. According to Strabo [16.] in the territories 
of 9 nations between the Jhelum and the Beas there 
were as many as 500 cities. 

Taxila was “a great and flourishing city, the 
greatest, indeed, of all the cities which lay between 
the Indus and the Hydaspes” [16., p. 92] . 

Some of the cities were remarkable for the 
design shown in town-planning and architecture and 
for the strength of their fortifications. 

Massaga, for instance, was built up as a fort com- 
manding great natural advantages on an eminence 
inaccessible on all sides against steep rock, treacher- 
oi;^ morass, deep stream, and a rampai't guarded by a 
deep moat to boot. The rampart was “35 stadia 
(—about 4 miles) in circumference, with a basis of 
stone-work supporting a superstructure of unburnt, 
sun-dried bricks. The brick-work was bound ino a 
solid fabric by means of stones” [16. p, 195 
(Curtins)]. 
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The fortress of Aomos was similarly construct- 
ed on a high hill, with its water-supply arranged by 
tapping a local spring, and food grown with the 
labour of a thousand men in an adjoining field to 
render the fort self-sufficient against a siege. 

It is stated that these forts were possessed of 
fortifications and battlements which were so strong 
that Alexander had “to bring up military engines to 
batter down their walls” [Ih. p. 67], 

The Kathaians had a strongly fortified city called 
Sangala with its walls made of brick [Jb. p. 119] , 
The Malloi had also many walled cities with 
citadels on commanding heights and difficult of 
access. Alexander had to apply scaling ladders on 
all its sides and to undermine its walls. The walls 
had towers at intei-vals. In scaling the walls, 
Alexander was assailed from every side from the 
adjacent towers. Bars closed the gates of the wall 
between the towers [Ib. pp. 145-149 (Arrian)]. 

Megasthenes makes the following general state- 
ment on the cities of Maurya India: “Of their cities, 
it is said that the number is so great that it cannot be 
stated with precision, but that such cities as are 
situated on die banks of rivers or on the sea-coast are 
built of wood, for where they are built of brick they 
would not last long — so destructive are the rains, and 
also the rivers when they overflow their banks and 
inundate the plains. Those cities, however, which 
stand on commanding situations and lofty eminences 
are built of brick and mud” [McCrinHle’s Megas- 
thenes and Arrian, p. 209]. 

The description of the above cities and also of 
Pataliputra bears out the truth of these repaayks, 
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that reason for the location of his inscriptions by 
Asoka were Slialibasgarhi and ^.laiisehra, Kalsi, 
Sopara, Girnarj Jaugada, Dhauli, Cliitaldroog, 
Rupnath, Sabasram, Bairat (Bhabru), Maski, Govi- 
math and Palkignndu in Kopbal District and Gooty 
in Kiimool district. The names of these places are 
not Maurya bnt modern iiames and most of these are 
now out of the way and deserted places, and not the 
centres of population and civilisation as they were in 
Maurya India. The course of civilisation changes 
through the ages. 

The structures known as Stupas formed an 
important part of the architectural inheritance and 
achievement of Mauryan India. The stupa literally 
means ‘something i-aised’, a mound. It came to be 
used as a Buddhist architectural term for a mound 
containing relics of the Buddha, his ashes, bones, or 
tooth, or relics of famous Buddhist saints or teachers. 

The oldest Stupa so far discovered is that found 
in ruins at Pipraliwa on the Nepal border. It was 
built in brick round an urn bearing the following 
inscription: “This shrine for relics of the Buddha, 
the August One, is the pious foundation (sukriti) of 
the Sakyas, His brethren, in association with their 
sisters, their children, and their wives,” The Stupa 
was built as a solid cupola or domed mass of brick- 
work round and on a massive stone coffer. The 
bricks were huge slabs measuring up to 16X11X3 
inches. Vincent Smith thus describes the Stupa: 
“The masonry of the Stupa is excellent of its kind, 
well and truly laid; the great sandstone coffer 
could not be better made* and the ornaments of gold, 
silver, coral, crystal, and preobus stones -which ww 
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deposited in honour of the holy relics display a high 
degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and gold- 
smith” [Imperial Gazetteer, II, 102-3], 

As the inscription on the Stupa describes the 
Sakyas as its builders, it may be taken to be one of 
the original Stupas in which, according to the 
MahaiMTinibhana-suttanta, were enshrined relics of 
the sacred body of the Buddha, after its cremation at 
Kusinara, by eight contending claimants among 
whom figured the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, 

We have also the testimony of Asoka himself to 
the existence of Stupas before his time. For in his 
inscription on the pillar at Nigali Sagar he himself 
states that he had enlarged to twice its original size 
the Stupa consecrated to the sacred memory of a 
previous Buddha, the Buddha Konagamana 
(Kanakamuni) , 

As to Art, it is seen at its best in the examples 
executed by Asoka, These are examples of different 
t5rpes of architectural activity for which Asoka is 
known to this day. He was the builder of cities, 
stupas, viharas or monasteries excavated in hard 
rocks, rock-cut caves, palaces and pillai's of stone. 
The pillars are the master-pieces of Mauryan Art in 
the shining polish imparted to them which is sup- 
posed to be the despair of modem masons, and in the 
degree of perfection to which they were shaped, 
dressed, and decorated in accordance with the 
Emperor’s design. They carried to perfection the art 
of ihe delineation of natural forms of animals and 
plants in stone. They are also notable as feats of 
engineering when it is considered that aU these pillars 
weighing on an average 50 tons, and measuring a 
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height of 50 feet, are all monolithic productions, show- 
ing how large masses of rocks were shaped into these 
pillai'S, and also how these great weights were handl- 
ed for the purposes of their transport over distances 
of several hundreds of miles to their appointed sites 
at which they were to be located in accordance with 
the imperial scheme of public welfare which they 
were intended to serve. For instance, a chain of 
pillai’S was called for to indicate the Pilgrims’ Pro- 
gress towards the holy lands of Buddhism from 
Pataliputra to the place of the Buddha’s nativity. 

Just as tlie Stupa was pre-Asokan, so also was 
the Pillar. Asoka himself refers to the existence of 
pillars before his time, and his utilising them for 
purposes of his Inscriptions [Minor Rock Edict, 
Rupnath Text, and Pillar Edict VII; see my Asoka, p. 
87]. 

But if Mauryan Art is admitted to have achieved 
so much progress in the days of Asoka, such progress 
could not have been achieved in a day. It must 
have been preceded by a long course of evolution 
from its origins and crude beginnings in earlier times. 
Fortunately, these beginnings of Indian Art are 
traceable in certain examples still extant. There is 
a class of colossal statues of stone which are admitted- 
ly pre-Asokan, and perhaps pre-Mauryan. These 
statues represent the folk-art of the times inspired by 
the popular worship of certain minor deities. The 
religion of the masses centred roimd the worship of 
the minor gods and goddesses known as Yakshas and 
Yakshis, Nagas or Nagis, Gandharvas, Apsaras and 
even tree-and water-spirits. Up to now eleven 
examples of these oversized figures of deities have 
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been discovered, namely, (1) Paridiam (Muttra) 
Yakslia; (2) Baroda (Muttra) Y&kiria; (i) Yaksai 
in another village at Muttra, worshipped as Mcasa 
Devi; (4) another Muttra Yaksiia newly discovered 
(U.P.H.SJ., May 1933, p. 95); (5) Patna Yaksha, 
now in the Indian Museum; (6) ariotiier Patna 
Yakslia statue in the Indian Museum; (7) female 
chauri-bearer from Didarganj, Patna; (8) inscribed 
Manibhadra Yaksha from Pawaya (Gwalior); (9) 
Besnagar female statue; (10) a second Besnagar 
female statue; (11) fragments of a Yaksha statue 
found at Kosam. Some of these statues bear inscrip- 
tions naming the deities they represent. Thus Nos. 
(1) and (8) represent Manibhadra, the Yaksha 
general of Kubera; No. (3) represents Yakshi 
Layava. One of the Patna statues is that of Bhaga- 
van Akshata-mvika (Kubera), while the other is 
Yaksha Sarmtm Nandi. Nos. (1) and (3) are also 
stated to be works of a School of Sculptors represented 
by Kunika, his pupil, Naka, and his grand-pupil 
Gomitaka. 

That this Art of statuary or portraiture in stone 
is very old is also demonstrated by the fact that it 
continued up to later times and also in imitations. 
While these statues stand by themselves as independ- 
ent objects of worship, they figure as parts of a whole 
in the scheme of Bharhut sculptures of second cen- 
tury B.C, The Bharhut sculptures are full of images 
of these secondary deities figuring in the religion and 
worship of the masses. 

The later examples of this type of Folk-Art are 
seen in the Bodlrisattva images which are supposed 
to be the works of the Mathura School of Art. The 
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colossal Bodhisattva image found at Sarnath bears an 
inscription which assigns it to the year 3 of Kanishka 
and describes it as a gift of Bhikshu Bala of Mathura. 
Thus the Bodhisattva images were the continuations 
of the Yaksha images in a different religious 
reference. 

According to Dr. A. K. Goomaraswamy, even this 
supposed primitive or folk-art is not without its own 
artistic merits. It is no doubt primitive and crude 
as compared with the finished art of the time of 
Asoka, the art of the cultured classes, the official or 
Court-Art, as it may be called, which was meant to 
cater for the religious requirements of Hinayana 
Buddhism of those days. Goomaraswamy considers 
these colossal statues to be “informed by an astound- 
ing physical energy not obscured by their archaic stiff- 
ness, and expi’essive of an immense material force 
in terms of sheer volume;” representing “an art of 
mortal essence almost brutal in its affirmation, not 
yet spiritualised, and without any suggestion of intros- 
pection, subjectivity, or spiritual aspiration.” 
“Stylistically, the type is massive and voluminous 
and altogether plastically conceived, not bounded by 
outlines.” 

As regards the distinction between the primitive, 
rural, and the refined urban, art, we have some evid- 
ence in the grammar of Panini (c. 500 B.C.) . Panini 
[V. 4, 95] makes a distinction between the Grama- 
silfR and the RajaMpt. The former represented the 
artists in the employ of the village community, while 
the latter refers to the court-artists catering for the 
cultured classes and the aristocracy. It may also be 
noted that all these statues are marked in common by 






key to plates showing typical maurya 

PUNCH-MARKED COINS. 

Plate I. 

Figs. 1-5. 

Bent bar silver punch-marked coins from Taxila. Wt. 
175 to 178 grs. Hiese represent the ancient jSatamdm Coins 
of 100 Ratti wt. referred to in the Satapatha B^’dhmana 
(XIII. 2, 3, 2), Kdtyatjana-Srmikasmra (XXVI 2, 17), and 
by Papini (V. 1. 27) . 

Fig. 6. 

Silver punch-marked coin. Prom Lucknow. Wt 
105- 7 gr‘s.=37-7. Rattis. Identified as the Trimsatka 
coin of Pacini. 14 symbols on one side only. Very rare. 

Pig. 7. 

Silver pmich-marked coin known as Trkhsatka. From 
Partabgarh. Ancient Kosala Currency. Wt. 58-06 
Rts.=::104’4 grs. 1 obverse and 5 reverse s 3 mbols punched 
on the same side. 

Fig. 8. 

Silver punch-marked coin. From Madhuri, Distt. 
Shahabad, Bihar. Wt. 40 Rts. Two prominent symbols 
on one side only. Specimen of a Vimsatika coin. 

Pig. 9. 

Silver punch-marked Vimsatika coin. Prom Bhabhua, 
Bihar. Wt. 40-2 Rts. Obverse symbols, Sun, Six-armed 
symbol with Oval and Arrow, BtiU and Lion, 

Fig. 10. 

Vimsatika coin of alloyed silver. From /Madhuri. 
Wt. 38 Rts.=68‘4 grs. Four obverse symbols of which 
two are identical. 
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Fig. 11, 

Silver punch-marked coin from Patna. Wt. 25 Rts.=45 
grs. Size. 8"X ’8"- A regular group of five sjTnbols on 
obverse including a rhinoceros. Identified as PMa or one 
quarter of Satam&m coin. 

Fig. 12. 

Silver punch-marked coin. From Partabgarh. Wt. 
44 '98 Rts.=80‘95 grs. Tvim obverse symbols and one small 
symbol on one side. Identified as Ad/ii/erdttapaj?a. 

PtAlB 11. 

Figs. 13-20. 

Silver punch-marked coins or Karshapanas belonging 
to the weight standai'd of 32 Res., although the actual 
weight is more often a little less. They bear on the obverse 
a regular group of five symbols of which the first symbol is 
the Sim which remains constant on all the coins of the series. 
The second S 3 fmbol is often designated by the Numismatists 
as a Shadara. Chakra, Le., a six-armed symbol. It also 
occurs on all Karshapana coins conforming to the wt. 
standard of 16 mashas or 32 Rts. This symbol varies in the 
form of its spokes, on some, consisting of three ovals and 
three arrows, and on others, of thi-ee famines and three 
arrows, with a great variety in between. The coins having 
the six>-arm.ed symbol with an oval as its component part 
(see Figs. 13, 14, 15, 18) are considered earlier than those 
on which it is absent. Coins bearing arrows and taurines 
are considered later and may be assigned to the Maurya 
Period (No. 20). The coin shown as fig. 17 is specially 
remarkable, as in it the solar and six-armed symbols are 
replaced by a group of three himran figures. This speci- 
men comes from Charsadda in the Peshawar district. 

Fig. 21. 

Fig. No. 21 shows a punch-marked coin of copper with 
traces of very thin silver plating over it. These seem to 
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represent the debased coinage introduced by the Mauryan 
administration to replenish their exchequer or meet some 

unusual drain on their currency. 

Fig. 22. , 

It is a Half-KarsMpaiiO, 14-6 Rts. in weight, tnown as 
Ardha both in the Ashtadhyayt of Panip.i andtheArtha- 
sffistra of Kaulilya. 

Fig. 23. 

A tiny silver punchmarked coin named Mashaka of 
which the official weight was 2 Rts. although actual 
specimens weigh a little less. In point of numbers, the 
smaller submultiples oi the Kdrshapana currency are much 
fewer than the standard Kdrshapai^as oi 32 Rts. weight.’’ 


1 The numismatic and other data contained In 
Asht&dUyi I owe largely to Urn Dissertation prepared by Dr. V. 
Agrawala, under my supervision and approved for the Degree ^ 
Ph.D. of the Lucknow University. , - _ 


iiPPENDIXJ 

Cha^kj-a and Chandragupta Traditions 
(From Buddhist Sources). 

Abridged references to these tradi.tior.3 are given in 
the body of tiie work but they may be given *ii greater detail 
m an Appendix. An easy access to these is furnished by 
Tumour in his translation of the MahiLwanso (1837) with 
an Introduetorj’ Essay upon which this Appendix is mainly 
based. Tumours chief source is MaMvamsattka com- 
posed by 'hlahanamo There.” The Tika throws new light 
on the history of the Nandas. The Naudas were brother 
numbering nine. The eldest brother is described as “a 
provincial person” who became a “confederate” of a band 
of bandits, finding their “mode of life” to be excellent. 
They did not believe in the “toils of tillage or cattle tend- 
ing" but gave themselves to the more profitable pursuit of 
“pillaging towns and villages, and laying up stores of riches 
and grain, and providing themselves with fish and flesh, 
toddy and other Average, passing their life thus Jovially in 
feasting and drinking.” The romance of this adventurous 
life made the eldest Nanda seek admission to this brother- 
hood of bandits. They elected him as their leader in place of 
the one slain in an unsuccessful attack upon a town. He 
“proclaimed himself to be Nanda” and “wandered about, 
pillaging the country”, inducing his brothex-s also to Join the 
gang. Very soon he thought that the career of marauders 
was . not a fit one for valiant men but fit only for “base 
wretches”, and so decided: “Let xis aim at supreme 
sovereignty.” Then, “aitmded by his troops, and equipped 
for war, he attacked a provincial town, calling upon its 
inhabltanls either to admowledge him sovereign, or to give 
him battle.” By this means, “reducing under his autho* 
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rity the people of Jambudipo in great numbers, he finally 
attacked PitiBputta, and usurpring the sovereignty, died 
there a short time afterwards, while governing the empire. 
His brothers next succeeded to the empire in the order of 
their seniority. Their ninth youngest brother was called 
Dhana-Nando, from his being addicted to hoarding 
treasure.” 

As regards “Chinakko,” the tells us that he 

lived with his father at Taxila and was known for his devo- 
tion to his mother for whose sake he had his teeth destroy- 
ed, becau.se she saw in them signs of his sovereignty which 
would make him neglect her. He was known for his 
proficiency in the three Vedas, in the Mantras, skill in 
stratagems, dexterity in intrigue and policy, but also for his 
physical ugliness, disgusting complexion, deformity of legs 
and other limbs, for which he is dubbed Kaufilya in Hindu 
works. 


The Kfcd also tells how Dhana-Nando, “abandoning his 
passion for hoarding, became imbued with the desire of 
giving alms, and built for the purpose a Hall of Alms-Offer- 
ings in his palace.” One day, the king entered the Hall hi 
state, “decked in regal attire, attended by thousands of state 
palanquins glittering with ornaments, escorted by a suite 
of a hundred royal personages, with their martial array of 
the four hosts of cavalry, elephants, chariots, and infantry, 
bearing the white parasol of dominion, having a golden staff 
and golden tassels,” to find that Chanakko, ‘who came to 
Pupphapura in his quest of disputation.’ had appropriated 
the seat which was reserved for the chief erf the Brahmans. 
The king at once had him ejected from the seat. Chanakya, 
leaving, cursed the king and escaped arrest by stripping 
himself naked as an Ajivika and running into the centre 
of the palace where, in an unfrequented place, he con- 
cealed himself. At night, he entered secretly into a 
league with liie Crown Priiice named Pabbato, who 
showed him the way out, bn Ms |)TO:^sing him sovefei^ty. 
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He "fled into the wilderness of Winjjha where, with the 
view of raising resources, he converted (by recoining) 
each KaMpana into eight, and amassed 80 Kotis of Kaha- 
pamas. He next searched for a person who was entitled by 
■birth to be raised to sovereign power and lighted upon 
Chandagutta of Moriyan dynasty.” 

The circumstances leading to the meeting of Chinakya 
and Chandragupta have been briefly related in the text. 
But the Tikd gives some interesting details relating to the 
birth and early life of Chandragupta. At the conquest of 
Moriya-nagara, its king was slain, and his queen, then preg- 
nant, fled from the city v.dth her elder brothers and lived at 
Pupphapura in disguise. Ihere she was duly delivei'ed of 
a child who became known as Chandragupta. Hie mother 
for its safety placed the child in a vase and deposited it at 
the door of a cattle-pen vdiere it was watched over by a 
bull named Chanda. There he was reared by a herdsman 
who put him to tend his cattle till he was taken away by a 
hunt-sman. As he was growing up, he was tending cattle 
with other village boys whom he profitably employed in a 
‘game of royalty’ which he improvised by a natural instinct: 
"He himself was named Raja; to others he gave the offices 
of sub-king, etc. Some being appointed Judges were placed 
in a Judgment Hall; some he made officers of the king’s 
household; and others, outlaws or robbers. Having thus 
constituted a Court of Justice, he sat in judgment. On 
culprits being brought up, regularly impeaching and trying 
them, on their guilt being deary proved to his satisfaction, 
according to the sentence awarded by his judicial ministers,” 
he pronounced the punishment. 

“Chanakko, happening to come to that spot, was amazed 
at the proceeding he beheld.” He at once bought of the 
huntsman the boy for 1006 Kahapanas and decorated the 
boy with a golden nsddace "worth a lac.” He also 
decorated the othar boy, PHnce Pabbato, with a similar 
necklace. - 

Next, Chanalsya educated him “for six or seven years” 
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and “rendered him highly accomplished and profoundly 
learned.” 

When he found Chandragupta “capable of forming and 
controlling an army,” he brought out his hidden wealth, by 
spending which he “enlisted forces from all quarters and 
formed a powerful army wliieh he entrusted to him.” 
“From that time, throwing off all disguise, and invading th» 
inhabited parts of the country, he commenced his campaign 
by attacking towns and villages. In the course of their 
warfare, the population rose en masse, and surrounding 
them, and hewing their army with their weapons, vanquish- 
ed them.” Thus defeated, both retired into wilderness where 
they decided: “Relinquishing military operations, let us 
acquire a knowledge of the sentiments of the people.” In 
disguise, they travelled about the coimtry and mixed 
with the people. It was while thus travelling that they 
heard the dialogue between a mother and her son who 
ate a cake wongly by throwing away its edges and eating 
only its centre, thus imitating Chandragupta who, “without 
subduing the frontiers, before he attacked the towns, in- 
vaded the heart of the country, and laid towns waste. On 
that account, both the inhabitants of the towns and others, 
rising, closed in. upon him, from the frontiers to the centre, 
and destroyed his army.” 

Taking theii lessons from this conversation, they 
changed their strategy. “On resuming their attack, by 
again raising an army, on the provinces and towns, conof 
mencing from the frontiers, reducing towns, and stationing 
troops in the intervals, they proceeded to their invasion. 
After a respite, adopting the same system, and marshalling 
a great army, and in regular course reducing each kingdom 
and province, then assailing PatiEputta and putting Dhana- 
Nanda to death, they seized that sovereignty.” 

The Author of the TScS remarks: “The discovery of 
Chandagutta is thus stated (in the former works): He 
discovered this prince descended from the Moriyan line.” 

He further states: ‘‘AH (Kr pafticukrs oonnectfed t«th' 
CM^7 
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Chandagutta, both before Ids installation and after, are 
recorded in the Atthakatha of the Uttarawnharo priests. 
Let that work be referred to' by those who are desirous of 
more detailed information. We compile this work in an 
abridged from, without prejudice however to its perspi- 
cuity.” 

The Tika brings to light two interesting facts in the life 
of Chandragupta. It appears that the commencement of 
his administration was marked by an outbreak of lawless- 
ness in the country. To suppress the disorder, Chandra- 
gupta “sent for a former acquaintance of his, a Jatilian (i.e., 
a Jatila Brihmana ascetic) , named Maniyatappo {=Maunl- 
tapasvi ) , and conferred a commission on him. “My friend, 
(said he), do thou restore oi'der into the country, suppres- 
sing the lawless proceedings that prevail.” He, replying 
‘sadhu% and accepting the commission, by his judicious 
measures, reduced the country to order. Chandragupta 
thus “conferred the blessings of peace on the cotmtry by 
extirpating marauders who were like unto thorns in a culti- 
vated land.” 

The other fact which the Tihci tells about his life 
concerns his marriage. It seems that he married “the 
daughter of the eldest of the maternal uncles who accom- 
panied his mother to Pupphapura. Chandragupta wedding 
the daughter of his maternal uncle raised her to the dignity 
of Queen Consort.” 


APPENDIX 11 

Chanakya and Chandragupta TraditioiK 
(From Jaina Sources) 

The chief source of the Jaina traditions regarding 
Ch^akya and Chandragupta is the work known as Stha- 
viravall-charita or Parisishtaparvan written <hy Hema- 
ehandra as an Appendix to the larger work of the same 
author known as Ttishashfi-^alaMpiifiishacharita dealing 
with the lives of 63 great personages, divine or hxunan, who, 
as ibelieved by the Jainas, have controlled the history of the 
world. These comprise the 24 Tlrthakaras or Prophets, 12 
Chakravartins or universal emperors, 9 Vasudevas, 9 BaZo- 
devas, and 9 Pratwasudevas. VPie work has been edited 
by Jacobi with a summary of its contents. 


Jaina sacred literature had its origin in the doctrines 
and sermons preached by the religious leaders who used to 
illustrate them by apologues and legends. These, when re- 
duced to writing, gave rise to what is known as Kathamka- 
literature. This Literature is marked by four stag^ 
or layers in its developnent: (1) Sutras embodying the 
aphorisms of religious leaders as the nucleus; (2) Niryuktis, 
which give fuller expositions of the subjects of the Sutras 
to which they belong; (3) Churnis, which are the Prakrit 
commentaries on the Sutras and Niryuktis; and (4) fikas, 
which are more elaborate commentaries on the connected 
Niryuktis and Ch'druis, These four divisions of literature 
are not, however, very rigid: Nos. (2) and (3) reveal 
some amount of overlapping and mixtixre. 

Hemachandra’s somce of the Chwiakyoi^hmidra^upta- 
KathS. embodied in verses. 194-376 of Canto VIII of 
PariHshfaparvati is the Chunti and fikd on Av<isy(^- 
Niryukti. The Ttka was that written by Iferildiadra. 
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Jain tradition represents Chanakya as the son of 
a Brahman named Chani who lived in the village oallpil 
Chanaka in the visliaya or district knovm as Golla. His 
mother is called Chanesvari. Chaiii is described as a 
devout Jain. 

Buddhist story of Chinakya’s teeth is mentioned 
but with diffei-ent details. Chinakya was born with all 
his teeth complete. This %vas taken as a px'omise of royalty 
which alarmed his too religious father as a source of sin 
leading to hell. So he had his son’s teeth broken out. But 
still the monks foretold that he %voxxld i-ule by proxy. 

The Jain story regarding Chaijakya’s plan to amass 
wealth is different. It was due to the insult to which liis 
poor Brahman wife was treated by her rich relations 
meeting at her father’s place at the wedding of her brother. 
The first step that he takes for the pui’pose is to go to 
Pataliputra and have a share of tire gifts W'hich king Nanda 
was bestowing on renowned Brahmans. The stony of 
Chaiiakya’s ejection by Nanda is the same as the Buddhist, 
with small differences of trivial detail. 

The Jain stoiy makes Chandragupta the son of the 
daughter of a village chief, the chief of the village of the 
rearers of royal peacocks (mayUmposliakas) . , 

Chanakya continues his quest of wealth and devotes 
himself to the study of Metallurgy {dhatuvada) evidently 
for manufacturing coins, as the Buddhist story relates. 

He came to the native village of Chandragupta and 
found him behaving like a king among his playmates upon 
whom he used to moxmt as his elephants and horses. 
Chanakya, to test his mettle as king, asked him for a pre- 
sent. The boy, in the royal manner, pointing to a herd of 
cows, said he could take them, without caxing for their 
owners, as nobody would dare gainsay him. He also made 
the significant remark; ; “ISie earth is for enjoyment by 
heroes” {lAmbhogya vamneUtara). Chanakya at once chc«e 
him for his mission. 

With the wealth which Chiitakya had acquired by his 
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knoi.vledge of Metallurgy, he levied troops and laid seige 
to Pataliputra, surrounding it on its four sides (chatur- 
disamavesktayat) . But his army was defeated by the more 
numerous army of King Nanda, so that he and Chndra- 
gupta had to escape by flight. Nanda, however, sent swift 
horsemen to overtake them. When one of them nearly 
came up to them, Chinakya, then resting on the 'bank of a 
lake, in the guise of an ascetic, ordered Chandragupta to 
plunge into it. Asked by the rider about the runaway 
youth) Chanakya pointed to the lake, into which he plung- 
ed, dofiing his armour. Chaijakya instantly seized the sword 
with which he severed the soldier’s head. A second horse- 
man also came up to them in pursuit but was disposed of by 
Chanakya by a similar trick. This time he made a 
washerman run away by saying that the king had a grudge 
against his whole guild (tachehhrenirushito raja) and then 
took over his work. Chandragupta’s implicit faith in his 
master endeared tlie master to him, as he told him that he 
plunged into the lake without caring for his life out of blind 
devotion to his master. 

Next, the Jain story repeats the Buddhist regarding 
the village boy being rebuked by his mother for eating a 
cake by a nristaken melliod, like that of Chapakya. It was 
that Chanakya had not secured the surrounding country 
before attacking the enemy’s stronghold. Then Chanakya 
proceeds to the coxmtry called Bimavatkuta and entered 
into an alliance with its king Parvataka. Here the Bud- 
dhist version is different. The Allies then opened their 
campaign by reducing the outlying parts (bahih) of Nanda’s 
kingdom, 'fhey, however, failed to conquer one town. 
Chanakya took recourse to a stratagem. He entered the 
town in the guise of a beggar, as a Tridapdin monk, and 
saw a temple of the Seven Mothers, the tutelary goddesses 
ipahidevata) of the town. Its citizens, tired of the 
protracted siege, asked the ascetic when it would be raised. 
He answered: “Not till the goddesses were in the temple 
and protected the town,” The ;tred^ow ^citizens at 
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removed the idols from the temple. At this, Chapakya 
hinted to Chandragupta and Pan-ataka that they should 
retire with their army to some distance from the tovm. 
Thus the citizens v/ere tlnown off their guard and were 
rejoicing over their restored liberty, when thejr returned 
and took the town by siu’prise. Tiiey devastated the country, 
laid siege to Pataliputra, and compelled king Nanda to 
capitulate, with his decreased resources iksliv)}.akosah), 
strength (bala), wits (dMh), prowess (vtki’ama) and 
spiritual merit (punya). He at last threw himself on the 
mercy of Clianakya who spared his lire and permitted him 
to leave his kingdom, carrying with hmi .ail that he could 
in one chariot. He carried with him his two wives and a 
daughter and as much treasvme as could be accommodated 
in the whicie. Thus king Nanda (Nandarat) made his exit 
from his kingdom. \Vliiie thus proceeding {sunidpaniam} , 
the Princess saw Chandragupta and fell in love with him 
at first sight. Then, the father said to her that siie might 
select him as her husband by the rite of smyammra, be- 
cause “very often the daughters of Kkhatriyas have recourse 
to this practice.” Thus Nanda is hei'e taken as a Kshatriya. 
The Buddhist version of Chandragupta’s marriage is 
different from Jain. 

The Jain version, like the Buddliist, refei'.s to outbreak 
of lawlessness at the commencement of Chandragupta’s 
rule. It mentions Nanda’s followers as the culprits instigating 
it. It also mentions a different remedy taken to suppress the 
disorder. Chaajakya, observing a weaver (Kolika) killing 
bugs by setting fire to those places in his house which 
contained their* nests, chose him for lus method, that of 
tearing away evil from its roots (muladiinmulya) . ffhe 
weaver was appointed as the chief of the city (NugwrS' 
dhyaksha) . He succeeded in allaying the suspicions of 
Nanda’s followers, who w^e the robbers, by Ms gifts, and 
then having them murdered. 

The next interesting point in the Jain story is its men- 
tion of a twelve yeans’ famine in the country. At drat 
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time, the Jain Acharya Snsthita lived in Chandragupta’s 
capital. He sent his following (Gana) to some other country 
to ax'oid the famine. It is, however, to he noted that this 
is Svetamaibara tradition which is contradicted hy Digam- 
bara tradition on the subject. Chandragupta was now 
showing Jain leanings and patronising heretical teachers 
(Chandraguptam tit. mith0drikpdskanda'!natabhavitam ) , 
Chipakya tried to wean him awaj'- from them by saying 
that they were morally corrupt. But Chandragupta wanted 
the charge to be proved. It was proved by Chajial?ya 
against some Jain ascetics one day, but it failed against 
others the next day. Chandi'agupta made them henceforth 
his spiritual guides (giiruti mene). 

Another interesting fact furnished by the Jain story is 
that Chandragupta’s Queen bore the name of Durdhara. 
She is also stated to be the mother of Bindusara. 

In the Jain story, Chandragupta’s ally, Parvataka, 
died by some unfortunate coincidence, whereupon 
Chandragupta got possession of two kingdoms, those of 
Nanda and Parvataka [due api rajye tasya jdte 
(Avasyaka-Sutra, p. 435)]. 

Jain story is also very valuable for the light it throws 
on the date of Chandragupta’s accession to sovereignty. 
This point has been discussed in his Introduction 
(pp. xX'Xxi) by Jacobi. In his Pariaistitcipansan, VIII. 
339, Hemachandra states that “155 years after the mrvma 
of Mahavira, Chandragupta became king (wipa).” This 
date is not accepted hy Merutunga as being contradicted 
in his opinion by all other sources (Vicharasrenpi, Memo- 
rial verses, 1-3)'. But it is not true. It is accepted by 
Bhadresvara who, in his KaMvalt, states: “And thus, on 
the extinction (mhchkinna) of the Nanda dynasty, and 155 
years after the niTVdna of Mahavlra, Chandragupta 
became King Jacdbi states: “Ihe date 155 AV for 

Chandragupta’s accession to the throne cannot he far wrong, 
since the Buddhists place that event in 162 AB. If 
assume the earliest possible date, 32S2;B.C., as the begtenn^ 
of Chandragupta’s reign, the date hf Buddhas 
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death comes out 484 B.C., and that of Mahavira 477 
B,C. This result is at variance v;ith a notice in several 
Buddhist canonical works” to the effect that Mahavira had 
pre-deceased Buddha. In the Samgtti-Siiitanta, Sariputta 
reports: "The Niganttha Nataputta, friends, has jmt 

(adhuna) died at Pava.” In the PSsadika-Siittanta, it was 
Chupda who delivers the news of Mahavli-a’s death to 
Ananda at Samagama in the Malla country. At this news, 
Ananda exclaimed: “Friend Chundla, this is a worthy sub- 
ject to bring before the Exalted One” {Dmlogues of ths 
Buddha, III. 203 f]. Jarl Charpentier holds [M., 1914, p. 128] 
this statement in the Buddhist works to be founded on an 
error. From Digha Nikaya (III. 11 f.), it appears that the 
Buddhists thought that Pava where Mahavira died was the 
same Pava where the Buddha had stayed as the guest of 
Chunda the Smith on his way to Kusinara where he died. 
But the place whei’e Mahavira died was another 
Pava called Majjhima Pava in the Kalpasutra, now known 
as Pavapuri in Bihar Shariff in Patna district. In this view, 
there should be no objection to the revised dates for the 
Nirvana of both Buddha and Mahavira at 484 and 477 B.C. 
respectively, especially as these lead to the acceptable date 
of 322 B.C. for Chandragupta Maurya’s accession to 
sovereignty. For the other view, a reference may be made 
to my Hindu Civilisation (p. 230) . 



APPENDIX III 


PARALLELISM BETWEEN ASOKA’S EDICTS ^ 

and KAVTILYA’S arthasastra 

The purpose of this Appendix is to bring together the 
parallel passages in the Arthaimm of Kautilya and the 
Inscriptions of Asoka so as to show to what extent they throw 
light upon each other, and may be considered as contem- 
porary documents. The resemblance between the observa- 
tions of Megasthenes and Kautilya has been worked out 
thoroughly to prove or to disprove that they were contem- 
poraries, but the resemblance beween KautUya’s work and 
Asoka’s Inscriptions waits to be worked out for tihe same 
purpose. The resemblance extends both to words and 
ideas, to technical terms as well as to institutions peculiar to 
Mauryan polity. It may be set out as follows: 


Asoha^s Edicts. 

1. Mahamatra, a techni- 
cal term far an officer of 
‘ high rank occuring in many 
of the Edicts. They men- 
tion the MahdTmtra as 
’being 

(a) ill charge of cities 
like Isila, Sainapa [KBE. II] 
orKosamHPIPl]; _ 

(h) associated with the^ 

princely Viceroys, as at 
Tosali [KRE. HI or at 
Suvarpagiri [MRE.^ ;I, 
Brahm.]; 

(c) placed in chaise of 
over - thousands of 
[KRE. II]; » 
cm—® 




Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 

1. In the Arthasastra, 
the Mahamatra also figures 
as a mimster [I 10, 12, 13] 
and as the chief executive 
officer of a city under the 
title N&garika-Mahamatra 
pV. 5}=Maharmtarnaga~ 
laka of KRE, I, Jaugada, 
while his status and influ- 
ence will be evident from 
the fact that the seditious 
Mahamatra is a cause of 
much concern to the king 
who has to send him out of 
ffieway [V. 1]. 
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Asoka*s Edicts. 


Kautilya’s Arthamstra. 


id) deputed on quin- 
quennial inspection of Judi- 
cial administration, as on 
other duties [Ib]; 

(e) Heads of Depart- 
ments as Dharma-Malm- 
vi&tras, or Striadhyahsha- 
MahdTmtras [RE. XII]; 

(f) Directors of different 
religious sects [RE. V; PE. 
VII; hfPE]; and 

(s) Members of the 
Mantriparishad to whom the 
iking confides urgent matters 
[RE. VI]. 


2. Devana^hpiye evam 2. Both these formulae 

aha (or aiiapayati) [occur- are also mentioned by 

ing in so many edicts]. Kautilya as appropriate 

for royal orders. The 
former is mentioned as one 
of the set phrases prescrib- 
ed for what is called by 
Kautilya a prajMpana- 
sasana (writ of information) , 
while ajM-lekha (wiit of 
command) is mentioned as 
a form of rajaM.satia (royal 
decree) [II. 10]. 


3. N a g al a-viyohSlaka 
[KEE. I]. 


3. Kautilya [I. 12] has 
the expression Paitravyava- 
harika for one of the eigh- 
teen chief officers of the 
State. He has also the ej£- 
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Asdka^s Edicts. 

4. In KRE* I, there is a 
reference to Judicial torture 
causing death and to Asoka’s 
intention to check such 
abuses. ■ 

5. Nikhanmima hedisa^ 
metm vagam [EIRE, I]— 
^depute a similar body of 
officers.’ 


Kmtilya^s Arthasdstfa. 

4. Kautilya also , refers 
to the severity of Judicial 
torture of which the arbit- 
rary and excessive applica- 
tions and abuses ■ he makes; 
penal [IV. 8; 9; 11]. 

■5. .. 'The ' ■.word: 
also used in the same sense 
by Kautilya [I. 11] (sram 
$vam vargmn). 


6 . Mahufimtd nikh(i-> - Kautilya uses the 
misamti anusiiydnam^^ [Ib] word ' nirydna for the 
— these Mahimatras would king’s ^^^1^21], ' ' He also 


thus set out on tour. 


7. Sarmia [EE. I] of^ 
both objectionable and com- 
inendaMe,, kinds. 


g. Reference to 
of medicinal herb^, 


refers to transfer of govern- 
ment servants (Yvktas) 
from one post to another to 
prevent embezzlement [II, 
9]. Some interpret the word 
amsamydna in the sense of 
*transfer.^ 

■7. Kautilya in one pas- 
sage [II 25] refers to utsava^ 
samdja, and ydtrd where the 
drinking of wine was un- 
: '■r^sWcted Jor ^ 4 ^ days.'^ Ibis 
is the objectionable kind of 
saumja mentioned by Asoka. 
Kautilya also mentions the 
commendable kind of 
samaja which it is the duty 
of the king to respect 
:;|xiii;'5]. 


import ■ S- Kautilya [II 21] also: 
-^courages the ■ import of: 
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Asoka's Edicts. 
and fruits m RE. II 


9. Dbddasa—vasubhisiiena 
[RE. Ill] : the dates given in 
the Edicts are ail counted 
from Asoka’s coronation. 

10. Yulctos [RE. HI 
and elsewhere] and Ptmi~ 
slias [PE. I, I¥ and. Vllj 
indicative of Goveiiinient 
servants. 


11. Raj&ke [Girnar RE. 
HI] or Rajuke (Manselira) . 


12. Aparanta [Rl. V]. 


13. Reference to the 
Dharma^MahmriMras giving 


Ksuiilya’s Arthcisdstra. 

seeds of u&eiul and medi- 
cinal plants by exempting 
such iiiiport from tolls. 

9. Kauliiya [11. 6J ako 
applies the term rajavarsha 
to tile year counted from the 
king’s coronation. 

10. Ivautilya also uses 
the tei'in.s yukta, upayukta 
and purusha for Govern- 
ment servants [II. 5] and 
also the terms yogapumsha 
[1. 21; V. 2] or yugya- 
purusha [VII. 4] in the 
sense of employees. [A 
commentator explains the 
term upayukta as an officer 
placed above the yuktas 
(yiikt&imm upari niyuk- 
tah) ]. 

11. Kau[ilya [II. 6] uses 
the expression rajjit chora- 
rajjuicha. He alsd ' men- 
tions [rV- 13] an officer 
called chora-rejjufearrchora- 
graha’^-niyvkta, ie,, one 
whose duty was to appre- 
hend thieves. 

12. Kautilya also men- 
tions Aparanta as the region 
known for its elephants 
[n. 2] and rainfall [II, 24]. 

13. Kautilya also recog- 
nises the duty of the State 
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Asoka^s Edicts. 

State kelp to the destitute 
and infirm by age (and- 
theshu vriddlieshu) [RE. 
V]. 

14. Reference to unjust 
imprisonment (bandhana), 
execution (vadha) and 
torture (palibodha) of pri- 
soners and to Asoka’s mea- 
sures for checking such 
abuses in RE. X. 


15. Reference in RE. VI 
to Asoka’s readiness for pub- 
lic business at all hours, 
even when he is eating 
(hhumjmmnasa) , or in the 
harem (orodhanamhi) , or 
inner apartments, or ranches 
{vachamhi), or parks 
(uyanesu). 


Kaufilya’s Arthasastra 

to maintain the orphan, 
decrepit, diseased, afBicted 
and destitute [II, 1], 

14. Kaufilya also [IV. 9] 
mentions such abuses as (a) 
confining persons without 
reason (samruddhakamana- 
khyaya) , (b) puttmg them 
to unjust tortui’e {karma- 
kdrayatah), (c) molesting 
them (pariklesayatah) and 
(d) causing their deaths 
(ghnatah), 

15. The list of king’s 
duties mentioned by Kau- 
tilya agrees with what is 
suggested here. E.g., the 
orodhana of the Edict corres- 
ponds to sayita of Kautilya; 
bhumjamanasa to sndnabho- 
jana; uyanesu to svaira- 
vihara; while as regards 
vra^a, Kautilya refers to the 
king’s duty of inspecting the 
horses, elephants, chariots 
and infantry as well as his 
livestock [1. 19], In II. 6, 
Kautilya uses the term 
vraja of the Edict to include 
cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, 
asses, camels, horses and 
mules. Lastly, as the 
Edict r^rs to the king 
going to his udyam for 
pleasure, Kautilya ■ [II. 2] 
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Asoka’s Editets. 


IG. Pmtivediikas are 
jrieationed ia EE. VI as 
officei's •who are to keep the 
king irii'orniecl about tuo 
affairs of his people. 

17. Mukhato miapa- 
ydmi svayarii dapakctm 

[RE. VI]. 


18. Mention in RE, VI of 
the king referiing an urgent 
matter [acJiayifca (Gir- 
nar) ; utiyuyike (Kalsi, 
Dhauli and Jaugada)] to 
the Mahamdtras and the 
Parishad. 


19. ‘Nasti hi me foso 
ustanamhi atlia samtira- 
imya va katavyamate hi me 
sarvalokahitam\ 

‘Tasa ca puna esa mule 
uspanam cha atha-sarktl 
ra?!id-c?ia.l 

‘NasU hi kammataram 
sarva-loka-hitatpa . , . 
[RE. VI]. 


Asoka’s Edicts, 

provides for rurigamna for 
the king for the same plea- 
sure. 

16, Kaiiliiya also speaks 
of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the administration 
manned by officers called 
Gmlhanumslius [L 1143]. 

17. Kautilya also men- 
tions [II, 7] an officer called 
Di'rpaha who fixes and col- 
lects the amount of taxes to 
be paid by the Dayaka (tax- 
payer). 

IS. Kautilya also enjoins: 
"Summoning the Ministers 
and their Council (Mantri- 
parishadam), the king shall 
speak to them on urgent 
matters (dlyuyike katye) 

. .ail urgent matters should 
the king attend to (sarwo- 
matyayikarh karyam sni^wi- 
yat [1. 15, 19], 

19. An echo of Kautilya 
[I. 19]; ‘Rajno hi vraiamut- 
thmem . . . praja suldie siikh- 
aih rajiiah pi'aimmm cha 
kite hitam . . .’ 

‘Tasmannityotthito raja 

tha:^a miilamutthanam 
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20. Devanimpriya Pii- 
yadarsi Raja desires that in 
all places should reside peo- 
ple of diverse sects [EE. 


21. Reference to vihdra- 
yatra and to mrigaya and 
similar diversions to which 
Asoka’s predecessors were 
addicted [RE. VH!]. 


Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 

20. This is apparently 
against Kautilya’s injunc- 
tions that “Pdshandas and 
Cha'^Mlas are to dwell near 
the cremation ground (be- 
yond the city)” [II. .4]. 
Elsewhere [11. 36], Kautilya 
also rules that no Pashrojdas 
could be accommodated in a 
DharrnasaM without the 
permission of the city officer, 
Gopa, and their abodes 
should be searched for sus- 
picious character. 

21. Kautilya gives us 
details about these. He pro- 
vides for a reserved forest 
for the king’s vihdra [II. 2] 
and discusses fully the 
merits of mrigaya [VIII. 3]. 
While Pisuna condemns it 
as a vyasana or indulgence 
chiefly for its dangers to a 
king, Kautilya approves of 
it as a vyayama or healthy 
physical exercise which des- 
troys the excess of phlegm, 
bile, fat and perspiration 
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22. Reference to proper 
treatment of sen^auts and 
dependents (Msa-hhatahu) 
in several Edicts [RE. IX. 
XI, XIII, PE. VII]; also to 
relations [MRE. 11, RE. IV, 
and XIII] , friends, acquaint- 
ances and companions [RE. 
XIII] to whom Asoka also 
insists on liheralitj? (dmiam) 
[RE. in and XI]. 


to as a warm lover, of 
hunting. 

22. The details of such 
“proper treatment”, the 
rights and obligations of 
ddsas and bhritakas (also 
called krmmkaraft) are fully 
discussed by Kautilya [in, 
13 and 14] in two chapters. 
According to him, a man 
became a .slave as a captive 
in "war (dhvajahrtah) or for 
inability to pay off debts 
incurred to meet domestic 
troubles or government de- 
mand for fines and court 
decree.s. But such slavery 
for an Arya could always 
be redeemed. What Asoka 
means by ‘proper treatment’ 
of these .slaves and paid 
.seiwants may. therefore, be 
taken to be tbe treatment to 
wbicb they were entitled 
under law as expounded by 
Kautilya. The law made 
penal the folloTOng offences 
against slaves, viz., (a) 
defrauding a slave of his 
property and privileges (b)' 
misemploying him (such as 
making him carry corpses 
or sweep) or hurting or 
abusing him. As regards 
the Karmakara, the law 
secured to him Ms wages 
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■ under the : ;:;agreem^^^^^ 

between him and his master 
which should be known to 
■ their neighbours 
■: rasya 'kmmasambmiM.(j^^^ 
smrna 

' amount of the wages was to ■■ 
be' determined by the: 
nature of the work and the 
time taken in doing it 
Non-payment of such wages 
was fined. The bkritaka 
was also entitled to his 
vetana or legal wages and 
to some concession if he was 
incapacitated for work 
(asaktah) or put to ugly 
work (kutsita karma) or 
was ill or in distress 
(vyadhau vyasane). It 
is thus clear that the full 
content of Asoka’s repeated 
injunctions in his Edicts for 
‘proper treatment of slaves 
and dependents’ can only be 
understood in the light 
of the details of such treat- 
ment as given by Kau^i- 
lya. In another chapter [IL 
1.], Kautilya lays down as 
the king’s duty to correct 
(vinayam grdhayet) those 
who neglect their duty to- 
wards slaves and relatives 
(dds^hitahahandhumisri^ 

■/ mto) and p:unishe$ * with ' ^ 


C.»Lf-4S 
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Asoka’s Eiicts. 


23. ‘Tadatvaye ayatiye 
cJm" in RE. X — ‘in the pre- 
sent time and in the futee.’ 

24. The officer called 
vacha (vracha) hhvindkn in 
RE. XII. 


Kaiitilya's Arthamstra, 

line the person of means not 
supportii-.g his v.ifc and chil- 
dren, father and mother, 
niir.or 'brothc-rs or widowed 
sisters arid daughiprs Asoka 
is always insisting oii the 
support of one’s relations. 
Kautilya'p del alls thus give 
a meaning to Asoka’s seem- 
ingly general and pious 
exlioi'tatifjns. most of which 
were reatiy of the Jiature of 
legal ohli;iatioi;s which could 
not he distnvnetl or violated 
with impunity. 

23. Kautilya also uses 
the expression tadStve cha 
ayatymh cha in Y. 1 and 4. 

24. Some light is thrown 

on the nwaning of thh> 
obscure and peculiar word 
by Kautilya. If vracha 
(also used in RE. VI.) is 
taken to be same as the 
word the expression 

Vraja^bhunnka would mean 
the officer-in-chai‘ge of 
Vraja. Kautilya [II. 6] 
defines Vmja as a depaii- 
ment of admimstration 
under the Sam&harta deal- 
ing with the live-stock of the 
country, comprising kine, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules.' 



'-mrnmrnmA, 


kofs : Editela 


■ Kmitilyafs AftMmstfa. 

Blit the Inscription refers to 
the Vrajabhnmzka as an 
officer created hy ' Asoka: for . 
the purpose of promoting 
toleration, and In that case, 
he must be some such officer 
;as had to deal " not' with; the:: 
dxrnib animals but rather 
with human beings for whom 
such moral teaching was 
suitable. The word vraja 
suggests that these might be 
the people of the rural parts, 
the pedestrians and pilgrims 
along the high roads, or in 
the rest-houses which Asoka 
was so liberal in providing 
for facilities of travelling. 
Now Kautilya in II. 1 lays 
down as the king’s duty 
the protection of the high- 
ways of commerce (^mik 
patham) Trom molestation 
by courtiers, tax-collectors 
(kdrmika), robbers and 
Wardens of the Marches 
(Anta^h)j and from 
damage by herds of cattle, 
and of the live-stock of the 
country (pasuvrajdn) from 
robbers, tigers, poisonous 
creatures and diseases.’' 
Thus an officer like the 
Vrajabhnmika might very 
well be needed for discharg- 
ging this duty and obligation 
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Asoku’s Eclitcts. 


Kautihjabs Arthumaira. 


pasuvraja and vanikpatha, 
an officer in charge of cattle 
and communications includ- 
ing trade-routes by both 
land and sea (sthala-patha 
varipatkascha) [Kautilya, 
n, 373. Tl'.e Vivmdhyak. 
sha of Kautilya [II. 34 ] 
corresponds to such an 
officer. His duty was to 
establish wells and taidcs, 
groves of flower-and fruit- 


25. The officers called 
Stn-adhyahsha-~mahamdtrcis 
in BE. XII. 



trees in arid (anudake) 
tracts, to keep the roads in 
order, arrest thieves, see to 
the safety of caravans of 
merchants and to protect 
cattle. 

25. Kautilya [I. 10] also 
refers to MultMmdtras who 
were attached to the royal 
harem. As they had to deal 
with women, the special 
qualification emphasised for 
them is sexual purity 
(kamopadhdsnddJkan) and 
they ai*e to be placed in 
charge of the places of 
pleasure both in the capital 
and outside Ib&hy&hhyavr 
tara-vihara-raksMmJ. In 
passing, it may he noted 
that the word bakya of 
Kautilya occurs also in BE. 
V. in the expression "Hida 
cha (or Patalipute cha) 
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Asoka^s Edicts, Kautilyafs Arthasastm. 



hahilesu clia nagalesu.” The 
Stri-adhyaksha of the Edict 
may be also compared with 
the Ganikadhyaksha of 
Kautilya [11. 27]. 

26. Reference in RE. 26. It is interesting to 

XIII to Asoka’s conquest find that Kautilya [XIII. 5] 
of forest-folks (atavi or mentions two kinds of con- 
ataviyo). quest, viz., (1) the con- 

quest of the Afavyadi or 
foresters and (2) the con- 
quest of settled territory 
(gramddi). He places the 
atavyadi under the ad- 
ministration of special 
oflScers called the Afaviyala 
[I. 16 etc.]. 

27. Reference in RE. 27. It is interesting to 

Xin to Dhavma-vijcya.. note that Kautilya [XII. 1] 

distinguishes three classes 
of conquerors viz., (a) 
the Dharma-vijayi who is 
satisfied with the mere 
obeisance of the conquered; 
(b) the Lohha-vijayi whose 
greed has to be satisfied by 
the surrender of territory 
and treasure; and (c) the 
Asura-vijayi who (would 
demand) the surrender 
of not merely territory and 
treasure, but also of the sons 
. and wives of the conquered 

enemy, and even taking 
away his life. 
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Asoka's Editcts. 

28. Mention of officers 
calhd Avta-Mahamdiras in 
PE. V. 


29. List of protected crea- 
tures ill PE. V, 


Kmitilj/a's Arthasdstra. 

28. Kautilya [11. 4] 

mentions Anta-pdlas among 
tlie eighteen Ttrthas or Heads 
of Departments in the ad- 
ministration. 

29. It i.s interesting to 
note that Kautilya [II. 26] 
also gives a list of protected 
creatures (pradistahhdyd- 
ndm) among which arc in- 
cluded in common with this 
Edict the £olIo%ving, viz., 
Haih.sa, Cliakravtk, Suka, 
Sarika, and other aus- 
picious creatures {man- 
galyali.) . It may he 
also noted that though 
Kautilya does not make his 
list of protected creatures as 
exhaustive as the Edict, he 
lays down the principle of 
such protection which is 
only applied in the Edict to 
individual cases mentioned. 
According to that principle, 
those creatures, heasts, birds 
and fishes, are to be protect- 
ed which do not prey upon 
other living creatures 
(a’pravritttir-vadlmnam), as 
also those which are re- 
garded as auspicious (waii- 
galyah) like the cow. On 
this principle, Kautilya also 
generally forbids under 
penalty the killing of the 
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Asoka’s Editets. 


30. Referejice to proM- 
bition of slaughter of life on. 
the three Chaturmasis and 
on the Tishya full moonday. 


31. ‘Nagavana,’ elephant 
forest, as mentioned in PE. 
V. 


32. Reference to 25 jail 
deliveries in PE. Y, 


Kaufilya’s ArthaMstra. 

calf, the hull and the milch- 
cow even among the animals 
that did not come under the 
usual protected class (vatso 
vrisho dheniisehaishmn avcb- 
ihyali) . 

30. Kauthya [XIII. 5] 
has the following corres- 
ponding prohibition: “The 
king should prohibit the 
slaughter of animals for 
hah a month during the 
period of Chaturmdsya,, for 
fom* nights on the full-moon 
days, and for one night to 
mark the date of his birth or 
celebrate tiie anniversary of 
his conquest.” 

31. Kautilya mentions 
Nagamna and has a chapter 
on ' Nagavanadhyaksha, 
Superintendent of elephant 
forests [11, 2 and 31]. 

32. Kautilya [II. 36] re- 
fers to such jail-deliveries in 
celebration of the king’s 
birthday. The prisoners to be 
thus occasionally liberated 
were selected from “the 
juvenile, aged, diseased and 
helpless {bala/orddha-vya- 
dhitaramiM,ndm)” Similar 
grounds of release are also 
mentioned in EE. V.,. Crowd 
etsiiduct in jail might also 
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Asoka’s Editets. 


33. Asoka's coiicera for 
the Ajtvihm &s e:;pres£ed in 
PE. VII snd also in the grant 
to them of the eave-divell- 
ings. 


34. Deui-KHrrtGklnarii in 
PE. ¥IL 


35, Asoka’s control over 
the hai'em Hirough his 
officers called Dhanna* 
Mahatmlras and Stin~adh<- 
yaksha-mahmndtras as des^ 
cribed in RE. V, XII and 
PE. VIL 


Ktmfihjcfs AnhaHastni. 

merit release according to 
A o. J , 

33. ivautilya [ill, 20] 
shows his Braiimanicai 
prejudice against them by 
branding them along with 
tlia BuddhisU {S&kycL’ 
2lvakddui)m being un- 
worthy of euteriainiuent at 
any ceremony connected 
with the gods or ancestors 
{dt oapili'ikiirye&hu ) . 

34. The word Devi for 
queen is also used by 
Kaut%a [I. lOJ, as well as' 
ihe word Ktnnaro for a 
prince [I. 20]. 

33. Kautilya [I. 20] ac- 
quaints us with the adminis- 
trative arrangements for the 
royal harems of the day. 
The Aiitahpura witir its 
inmates, the avarodhaa (cf. 
orodhana of RE. VI), was 
placed under a military 
guard, the Anterwomiifeo- 
sainya, and civil officers, 
the Abhyagdrikas, com- 
prising both males and 
females, who regulated all 
communications between 
the harem and the outside 
world. It may be noted 
that KauUlya does not per- 
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mit the munda and jatila 
ascetics ^ (probably the ■ Biid« 
dhists and Jains) access to 
the harem. He calls the 
chief officer of the harem 
AntarvdThsika [V. 3] corres« 
ponding to Stn-adhyaksha- 
mahdmatraj* 


L Ibis Note I have adapted ■ from my Article on the subject 
‘onMbuted to the Lahore Session of, ihc All-India Oriental Con-, 
erence for 1^0. 
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Apupa, 3B9, 

Ap%ika, 1^. 

Amllka, 106, 

Arama, 211, 317, 320. 

Araltas, 36. 

Aitiha, 342. 

Arishta, 195. 

Arya, 142. 

Axyaputra, 85. 

Asana, 1^- 
Aaava, 195. 

Aslippriicl, 3#. ' 

Airivana, 139. 

Aitaraka, 97, 1<B. 

Astarana, 197, 

Astynomoi, 156. 

Asuravijaya^ 07*. . .. . 
Aivadamafca, 141, 144, 287, 

sa. 

Aivamedba, 2. 

AtasI, 170. 

Atayi, OT. 

Atavika, 137, 254, 273. 

Ati&ya, 182, 192. 

Ati¥iMka, 188, 213. 

Atplaka, 113, m, m. 
Andanika, 218. 

AtipacMrika, 288. 

An.paiika, 

Atipas&iyika, 143. 

Awpa^Syika, 

Atipyaftikt, 171, 191 
Atiiiailmtafga, 179. 

AyallMiaiia, IS. 

Ayasfcam^ 
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Avesam, 220. 

Aviksliepa, 144. 

AytidhalM-samgiia, 37. 

Ayudhiyaj 210, 318. 


B 


BaMrika, 115. 

Bahirikadeya, 154.. 
Bakumukliam, IBS. 

Bali, 154 , 171 , 209 , 21 S. ' 
Bandkaka, 143 . 

Bandhanagara, 157 , 2 ^ 2 , 223 . 
Bhaga, 154 , 174 , 209 , 213 . 
Bkusiravijmna, 173 . 
Bkaganupravishtaka, 183 . 
Bhaiskajyagrika, 114 . 

Bhakta, 1 G 3 , 213 . 

Bkakta-layapa, 177 , 
Bkakta-vetaim, 144 , 

Blioga, 163 , 211 , 215 . 

Bkoginl, 134 . 

Bkrama, 225, 

Bkringara, 98, 106. 

Bkiita, 272 , 

81 . ^ ^ 

Brakmadeyika, 214 . y: 


Cl3ked^umpaiii«'Vaidbarapam, 

m 

Cbinapatta, 192. 

Ckitrakara, 322. 

Chora, 36, 

Chorarajju, 155, 209. 
Chorarajjuka, 257, 329. 
Chorarakshanam, 184. 


Chaitya, 211, 317, 320. 
Chakra, 113, 275. 
Chakrachara, 199, 329, 
Chakn-sthana, 225. 
Chakravarti-kshetra,119. 
Chala-lak^a, 99, 
Chtraka, 222. 

CliSrapa, ffi9, 321. 
Charitra, S3, 242. ,, • 

Obaritra-saihstliana, 163, 

CharyS, 113. 

Chatorodgabala^ ' 269, , ^ ■ 
Ckhedahapaiha, llO. •• v. - 1 


B 




Dadhimathana, 182. 

Banasala, 33. 

Danda, 14. 

Dandadhara, 82. 

Dandi, 103. 

Dandapratikarta, 168. 
Danivarga, 178. 

Dasa, 168. 

Dasarajha, 1. 

Dasavar^a, 103. 

Datragrahaka, 186. 
Dauvarika, 140, 202. 

Besika, 269. 

Devadasi, 1^, 

Devamatrika, 215. 
Devapatha, 113. 

Be^ata, ‘ IMy 157 . ft ’ 

Devatadhyaksha, 201, 

Devi, 134. 

Devilannara, 134. 
Dhanya-pratikara, 318. 
Dhanya-vyavaharika, 114. 
Dharana, 175, 343. 

Dharma, 163, 165. 
Dharmamahamatra, 134. 
Bharmasiha, 199, 243, 260. 
Bharmasthlya, 133, ^2. 
Dharmavijaya, 63, 94, 97. 
BhatU“&tra, 173. 

Bhvaja, 271. 

Bohaka, 182, 

Briti, 233. 

Bronamukha, 152, 203 232, £ 
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Bukilla, 192, 107. 
Durdolia, 182, 310, 
Diirga, 110, 153. 
Dtta, 143. 
Dvaradeyam, 154. 
Dyiitas 154, 


Hastskama, 276. 
Hastipafca, ^7. 
..Heraiifiako, 347, 
:Himsnka, 185. 
Hiranya, '210. 
Hiraiiyapratikara, 318 


EkamiiHiain, 186, 
Ekarat, 2, 12, 66. 


Ikshii, m. 
Indrakosa, 113 

rnmm, m, m: 


■Gada,;2f5. 

Gaiia, 37. 

GanIM, 98, 229. 

Gayaiia, 106. 

G'krila, 154., 

Gkatiki;' m,. 

GodMima,,l70,.: •, ■ - 

Godliyalcslia,, 181. 

■Gopa, 144, 2m, 210, 217,. 218,' 219, 
^,.. ,,235, .258,: 321. 

.Gopalaka, 181.' , \ 

Goptiram, 113, 

Goiaksliyam, 184. 

Gotra, 81* 

Govya, 121. 

Graiveyaka, 368. ■ 

Grima-“b!i|itaka; 321 , ’ 

Graa3%ra, 25Z. 

GrSmakilta, 

Grtmamiikliya, 257, 

Gramasvaim, 257, 

Qramika, 252. 

Graiithibkeda, 258, 

Gribasffia, SI. 

Gudhaja, 25®. 

Gu#ia-piimska, 198. 

Galmadeya# 1^, 213. 


Jada, 106. 

Jaxiigliakarika, 321, 
Jam^arlka, 144, 209, 
Jaiiiglilka, 144, 209. 
JaBapada, 54, 84, 119, 151 
Janapada-sampat, 120. 
Jasapadopavada, 255. 
Jamgalmds 227. 

Jiti, 84, 1®. 


Kacliagrakani^ 223. 
Kadarya, 138. 
Kaivarta, 185. 
Ukapl, 178, 342, 
Kaliya, 179. 
Klalpaka, 

KalpanS* 113. 
Kancktika, 106. 
Klnda, 113. 

Kaama, m, 

Kintej 121. 
KanfakaSodliana, 256 
121 , 

Kiptlmlitna, 276. 
KSpSlfta, 115, 
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Karmanta, 135, 162, 176, 233. 
Karimntika, 140. 

Karmakara, 168. 

Kamiara, 168, 321. 

Karmarika, 113. 

Karpasa, 168, 171, 192, 197. 
Karslianayantra, 168. 
Karskapana, 28, 174, 342, 343, 345. 
Kai-shteyaka, 172. 

Kartantika, 142. 

KSm. 154, 255. 

Kamkama, 80. 

Karu-silp!, 143, 199. 

Karvataka, 232. 

Karvatika, 152. 

Kedara, ^7, 211, 316, 317. 
Kkani, 153. 

Khanyadhyaksha, 176. 


Kupyadliyakslia, 178. 
Kupyapratikara, 318. 
Kurpasa, 276. 

KuMava, 106, 143, 229, 321. 
KuMava-karma, 80, 98. 
Ktisumbha, 170, 179. 
Kutaka, 168. 
Kutarupakaraka, 200. 
Kutasaksbi, 200. 
Kutasuvarnavyavahari, 200. 
Kuthara, 275. 

Kutirakshaka, 288. 

Kutsana, 255, 

‘Kuttaka, 321. 

Kuttani, 225. 

L 


Khaivatika, 204. 

Kimsiika, 179. 

Kirata, 105, 106. 

Klriptam, 185. 

Kodxava, 169, ■ 

Kosa, 119. 

Klosa-sampat, 123. 

192,' ^ ^,197. , _ 

Kritaka, sko. .t 

Kritya, 21. 

KrityabMcliarasiIa, 200. 
Kdmra, 154. 

K^aya, 162. 

Ksbanma, 168, 172, 192, 197, 
KIshetraja, 1^. 

Kubja, 106, 

Kiiddala, 113. 

Ktiliaka^ 339. 

Ktjla, 84, 151^ 163. 

Ktily§, 113. 

Kt3lyaw.^fa, 237. 

Ktiumm, 170. 

Ki^niira, 85, 1^, 141, 
Kiikt^rteiiata, 141, 
Xtidkiiiaaa, 17®, 

Ktm% 275, 


Lakshana, 153, 157, 346. 
Laksbanadbyaksha, 174. 
Lavanabhaga, 176. 
Lavanadbyaksba, 176. 

Lekbaka, 117, 118, 138, 142, 245. 

■ Lipi, 88. 

Lobhavijaya, 97, 

Lobadhyaksha, 174. 

Ifctojila, 276, 

Loba:gIiki, 276. fj. ^ 

Lobakavacba, 276. 

Lobapatta, 276, 

Lokachara, 83. 

Lufodbaka, 99, 182, 184, ^9, 320, 

329. 


Madbu, 195. 

MaHbyama, 291. 

Magadba, 142. 

Mabamlitra, 86. 

Mabamatrapasarpa, 198. 
lyllbbamaMya, 233. ■ 

Mabanasa, .‘4! y"' - 

Mabanasika, 106* ; ^ ; v 

Mabapadma, 12, „ 
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Miiakara, 97, 106. 

Maliapadma, 12. 
Maaiisirvallura* 216. 
Manavaka, 142. 

Manclaia, 292. 

Maniraga, 173, 

Maatkaka, 319. 
Mantrabhuml, IQi, 232. 
Mantri-*paris!iad, 84, 141. 
Masha, 169, 342, 343. 
Mashaka, 343, 345. 
Masura, 179. 

Matkuna, 287. 
Matsya-nyaya, 82. ■ 
Matiliiiriika, 142. 

Mania, 271. 

Medaka, 168, 321. 
M|*idan.ga, 230, 321. 
Mridvika, 170.. 

M|*igaya, 100., 

Mtidga, 160. 

Mndgara, 113, 275. 
Mudra, 153, 157, 221. 
Mndr&dbyaksha, 184. 
Makhya, Zil. 

Mnlahara, 138, 
Mnlavapa, 156, 316, 
MusMka-kara, 226, 
Mtisnjjthi, 113. 

M 

mdip&la, 155, 235. 
Nagaravyavaharika, 114* 
Magarika, 153, 217, 258, 
Nalmittika, 142. 
Nai^iklka, 341, 

Halka, 00, 220. 

Nartaka, 106, 

Nata,, m. 

60, 

' Han^lMIska, 

. Hava, ISS, 

, 'HlvidiiyaWba, 184.* 
feate* l€l. 211, m. ‘ 


Hibandha, 165, 210. 

Nilisrail* 22:]. 

Nijhati, 129. 

Nllakahaisana, 343. 

Nirde-ia, 163. 

Mirvartana, 165. 

Hiryana, 103. 

Hishka, 340, 341. 

Hishkraitiya, 192. 

HisrlshtlrOia, 201. 

HisrisMii 118. 

Hiv!, mX tBL 
Hivigraliaka, 138. 

Niyamrika. 186. 

Hyanga, 197. 

Nyaya, 83. 

F 

Fada, 340, 341, 347, 343, 

Fadagopa, 284. 

Fadapasika, 287. 

Fadata, 142. 

Fadika, 274. 

PadtiM, IIM. 

Fakvamadislka, 218. 
Paiiyadhyakslia, 186, 1®. 
Fanyarala, 189. 

Faiiya&arastia, 154, 189. 

Parasti, 223 . 275. 

ParIcMraka, 143, 

Paridiiia, 118. 

Paiihira, llS, 1©, MS, 211, 212, 

202. 

Farlhai^aka, 210, 318, 

Parihlnaka, 171.* 

FaiikM, 165, 2^. 

PMksMka, 175, . ■’ ? 

Paitaitirtha, Ml, ^ ‘; 

Farishad, 79. ... ' 

Faflahad-^bala, 12S, - ’ 

PitlAadyai IS. 

Parlstoa, 181. 

Pa3if%a, 

Parivrfijaia# 81* 
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j Parsva, 171, 21S. 

Pravesya, 192. 


Pasupata, 218. 

Fravrittika, US. 


Pasupratlkara, 318. 

Prayama, 163. 


Pataca, 271. 

Preksha, 220, 252. 


Patliaka, 321, 

Priyangu, 169. 


Patra, 179. 

Pulinda, 152. 

1 

Pattaiia, 185. 157. 

Puramukliya, 217. 

i 

1 Pattana* 232. 

Parana, 175. 

V'. ■ 

; PattaBidhyakslia^ 18S. 

Parihinaka, 216. 


; PattanSmivrlttam, 185. 

Paarusheya, liSl, 


Pamarbkava, 251, 263. 

Putraghxd, 182, 

i> 

1 Paiiranlka, 142. 

Putrikapatra, 250. 


: Patira-vyavaMrika, 140. ;• 

; Patjtavadliyaksha, 196, • J 

Pet!, 276. 

E 

i 

Pindakara, 171, 216. 1 

S Pindaraka, 181, 319. 

Hajaka, 97, 106. 

1 

! Pippali, 170. 

Eajadhiraja, 2. 


: 98, 

Rajasiiya, 2. 


j Plavaka, 2B, 321. 

Rajaparigraha, 144. 


1 Prachara, 162, 1^. 

Rajju, 155, 2037 209. 


1 Pradesa, 1®, **•' 

Rajjublianda, 179. 


f Pradedip, 141, m, 212,213 

, 222, Rajjuvartaka, 321. 


i m 258. 

Rajaka, 86, 141. 


Pra^aba, 163. 

Rajopajm, 163. 



Raksba, 229. 


PraMra, Hi339,. 

221. 


Prafcraya, 174, 176. ' 

■ " r ^ 197", ' •' 


Prakshepavriddid, 253. 

Ra^ 155. 


: Pra'|», 211, 317, ZM. 

Rasada, 198, 200. 


1 Brasa, 275. 

Rasapaica, 173. 


j Prasadbaka, 106. 

Rashtra? 54, 153. 


: Prasasta, 118, 140, 211, 

Rashtramukhya, 87, 137. 


! prasaya-nakidttikam, 191. 

Rasbtra-pala, 87, 141. 

V*' 

1 Pratikara,' 210. 

Rashtriya, 68, 86. ^ 


'j pfaUfekha, 118* 

Rajsmigrahaka, 186. 


j ParaMlamai 251. 

Eatha, 98, 



! 36, 254, 2?3. 

Ratbika, 141. 


i PriMsvika, 210. 

Rath3?a, 240. . 


1 PratiTldi, 2#. 

fechani, 225. 


f ' IteUvedakas, W. 

Rudradamaka, 34S, 

' . ' , '' ' 4 . 

' 67, 

Rupa, 176, 343, 


Pratyatife, ®,. 

Rupadar;Saka, 138, 175, 344 



Rdpalatam, 142. 

r ' ' - '' ' r' ' 

i pm^irfia^ica, 114. 

ESidka, 176. ' _ ,<• , 1 ,- 

'• ‘ 4,4 


- " iii . ’ J 

' /■ •• ■ : ip 

.'i-w ” ' - f' t!> \i- ».j 

*•'- M ! .1'' p/4'; 
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Rupya^ 343, 

Eupyampa, 174^ 344. 

S 

Sahara, 152. 

Salio^ha, 251. 

Sailakhanali:a, 142. 
Sakyabliiksliu, 218. 

Sakti, 275. 

Sala, 285. 

Sail 169. 

Samaharta, 146, 152, m ■ 
Samaja, 101, 103, 196. 
Samaya, 252, 321, 

SamhMya, 321 . 

Samdiira, 188. . - 
Samgha, 24, 37, 70, 

Samkhya, 88. 

S'amrat;, 2. 

SamstM, 157, 198, 242. 
SamstMdliy akska, ■ 189 . 
Samudaya, 157. 
Samudra-sarhyaim, 184. 
Samvaliaka, 9T, IW, 322. 
Sailiviliaim, 230. 

^a, 341. 

Sana, 17% 197. 

Sangrahana, 152, ^^3, 2. 
Sankitaka, 256. 

Sannidkata, 140. 

Saratdka, 257. 

SaiAapa, 170, 
S&cthSttvakyam, 184. 
S&rv'afoha'oitta, 2. 

Sanraraf, 2. 

Slnrateaga, 118. 

Sasaka, 186. 

Sasanakara, Ml. 

-iafitrajlvay 14. 
l^iteakai»paiiWia, 30. 

Satl, 


Sattra, 211, 317, 320, 

Sanbkika, 22% 321. 

Sauiiflika, 199, 218, 339, 
Sauvarnika, 177. 

Senabhakta, 171, 216. 

Senapati, 274. 

Setu, 153, 20T, ..209, 211,.. . 
Setubandlia, 184. 

Skadbkaga, 171, 

Skaiida, 155, 170.. 171, 207, 211, 
318, 317. 

Skimda, 

SIMM, 

Sila, 79. '■ , 

Silejatn, 173. 

Silpa, 154. . 

Silpasala., '220. . . , 

Silpavait, 142. 

SImisvam!,, 257, 319. 

Slrastrana, 276. 

Sisa, m, 
sits, 154, 209. 

Sltadkyakska, IW. , 

Sivaka, IS. 

SnipaJ^ '1^# ™ - 

SnSlni, 179. 

Sneka, 270. 

Srenf, 70, 84, 272. 

Srenfmtikkya, 141. 
Srotoyantraprlvartinm, 

SroM, S3. 

Srntl, 79. 

SratopavSda, 255. 

S!aa% 1«. 

Stk&na, liO. 

Stkanika, 144, 152, 153, SO, 217, 
as, 21% 23% m, m. 

SthSklya, 15% 204, m, m 
Stibapatl, 270. 

S&ilamlfcajim, 1® . ; , 

SM-adkyalaka--inafAi^im, B4 

Stia, m. 

SiiAti&valkaJa, 192. 
feillfca, H®* . ' ' ' ' : ’ 


fill 
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gulka^la, 189. 

^Ika-vyavaiiara, 19-J- 

Suna, 153. 

gutiyapala, 85. 

Sura, 153- 
Suradbyafc®^®’ 19*- 
SGrpa, 223. 

Suta, 142. 

Sutra, 153 • 
Sutsadhyaksha, m 

Sutra-sala, 1^' „ - " 

Suvarna, 175, 3^, • 

Suvaruadhyakdia, 

Svaclhyaya, 81- 
^ - ia 4 . 2 




Sva 6 byaya,jx 

Svagana, 184, <»»> " > 
Svairim, 263. 

SvaiSt, 2. 

Svayatiwara, 23, -»»>• 


199. 

tJpadlii, 244. 

tJpahvara, 244. 

XJpam^i» 254. 

Upanipata, 226. 

Uparaja, 85, 100. 
tfpastMna, 01, 04 

163, ^2. 

XJpavada, 255. 
trpavasa, 252. 

Urna, 183, 197. 
XJsbnishi, 106. 
•Utkroclia, 22. 

Utpatlia, 240. 

Utsafiga, 171y ^0. 
TJtsava, 103, 196. 

Utsechaka, 186. 


l!adattika, 138. 
TalapacMra, 114. 
*flBitartlpa, 174, 

'Tara, lS6j 237. 

Taradeya, . 

’Thalamyytoaka, 

Tiksbpa, 173, 1^* 
Trapu, 173. 
^^ipyl^a&tdka, 342. 
fris-Qla, 275. 
rm 215 
Tutya, 22O, ^1* 

; tJdakalEi>Sga,,315. 

225. 



Vadaka, 106. 

Vada, 29. 

Vadi, 245. 

Vagjlvana, 106, 229, 

^ Vagurika, 152, 321. 
'vlkaito, 103, 106. 
Vaiuua, 183. 

Vahya, 192. 
Vaidhara^, I”®- 
Vairajya, 35. 
V^ika, 230. 
Vaivahika, 191- 
Vajapeya, 2. 
Valka, 197. 

Valkalavarga, !«» 

VaBipkala, 170. 

Vsdlivarga, 179. 
Vaiaana, 106. 

■' !^ira»a, 1S3. 
Vanapola? 178. . 

' 1/a:^mpt®siika,_ 81* 

. ■ r ' IJ^#; 
v,' 1®^' 
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¥apra, 229* 

Varatra, 107. 

Vardliaki, MI, 270. 

Varga, 84. 

Varma, 197, 

Var^asramadharma, 14, 80. 

Varti, 70, 80, 

Vartan!, 155, 184, 188, 193, 213, 
328. 

Vastairya, 195. 

Vastii, 211, 317. 

Vastnka, 154, 225. 

Vafa, 156, 171, 211, 317. % 

Venu, 230, 321. 

Venttvarga, 179. 

.Vetri ,240. ■ 

Vetana, 163. 

VMala, 180. 

YIdliapachaIca, 28S. 

VUiarapaltslii, 180. 

Viiitarayatra, 90., , 

Vikica, 287. 

Viksliepa, 149. 

Viinsatika. 342, 

Tim 230, 321. 
Vl|«3|iimirgidlifak^ 180. 
Viparyasam, 139, 

Vitit, 2. 

Viskavarga, 179, 

Yishti, 143, m, 171, 170, 210, 
270, 

Yishllpratikara, 318* 


VitM, 327. 

Yi¥ida, la. 

YMta, 155. 206, 209, 211, 311 
Yivitadliyaksha, 183. 

Yraja, 153, 206, m% 254. 
YriM,llB. ■ 

Yrikshamarmajila, 178. 

Yrlsha, 183. 

Yrishala, 16, 17, B. 
Vrlttjnipavida, 255 
Yyajana, §8, lOi. 

Yyaii,, 

Yyasatm, 90. 

YyavaMra, 83, 1©, 165, 242. 
Yyas^ 163. 

Ys^ayama, IW. 

TyOlia, 27,1, 283. 


., ' ,■¥ ■■ ■■ 

Yana, 103, lOl. 
Yantra,, 113. ■ 
Yantra-toiaiia, 117,* 
Yitra, 

-Yteii^tanam, 124. 
Yava, 170. 
Yayaslka, 

Yoga, 163. 
Yoniposhaka, 142. 
Ytiktirokaka, 142. 
Ywaraja, SS. 




